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The important versions are given by Fulcher of Chartres,’ 
Robert the Monk.? Baldric of Dol. Guibert of Nogent,’ and Wil- 
liam of Malmesbury Those of William of Tyre, Ordericus 


Vitalis. Roger of Wendover, and others are, as will be noted later, 
of little importance. 

Fulcher of Chartres, in his //istorta [herosolymitana, gives a 
very. brief account of Urban’s exhortation." But he prefaces it 
by a summary of the pope's speech relative to the evil conditions 
in the West? This was an address to the clergy who were at the 
Council. At its close the Truce of God was proclaimed and all 
who were present promised to observe it. Then Urban began his 
exhortation. This is the portion of Fulcher’s account which must 
be compared with the versions given by the others. It ts accepted 
as the most trustworthy of all by Ilagenmeyer" and) Rohricht.* 
They state that Fulcher was present at the Council."” Hagen 
meyer thinks that his account was written down within a short 


time, surely not later than about 1100."" The date usually given for 
iz 


the completion of the first part of his history 1s 1105. 

Robert the Monk, in his Historia [herosolymitana, gives a some- 
what longer account. He states in his preface that he was com- 
missioned to write the history because he was at Clermont." It is 
not possible to determine the time when he wrote; certainly it was 
not before rior 1102"; probably it was a few years later.'* He 
dees not have the first speech of Urban to the clergy, but he does 
‘atter 


give a summary of the pope's second speech to the clergy,’ 


1 Recue ies Elistoriens es Croisades, Historiens Occidentaux, IL. 322 24 

« Hereatter this series wi be cited as We té 
Recueil, Ul. 727-7 | IV. 12-15. ¢Jbid., IV. 137-148 

5 De Gestis Regum Anglorun edited by Stubbs, Rolls Series, Il. 393-308 

6 Ch. 3. 

* Ekkehard’s //teros fa, Pp. go Hereafter quoted as HE.) 

Op. cit., 239 

In i877, Hagenmeyer wrote HE, p. go), “ Ohne Zweifel war er selbst 
auch auf dem Concil anwesend.” In 1879. in Peter der Eremite, p. 72. he referred 
to him as an “ Ohrenzeuge “, and he has used the same term in his later writings. 
Rohricht, op. cit., also called him an Ohrenzeuge”. (Molinier, Les Sources de 
l'Histoire de France, No. 2123, says he was present.) They give no re ference and 


I have not been able to find im his writings any proof that he was present. 
Whether present or not, he was we 1] informed, as will be apparent later. 
Nn HE, p. 90. 12 Molinier, Sources, No. 2123 
Praecipit igitur mihi ut qui | lari Montis Concilio interfui,” Recuer III. 721. 
“ Riant, Alexii Comneni Epistola ad Robertum Flandrensem, p. xli. 


18 Cf. Molinier, Sources, No. 2118 


The pope made three speeches. First he addressed the clergy, urging a 
reform. (Fulcher, bk. 1., ch. 2. Saldric, “ quae ad fidem pertinebant praemissis,” 
Recueil, WV. 12F. Cf. Wilham ot Malmesbury’s opening sentences, $347.) This 


speech was probably made on the same day as, and just before, the exhortation 
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the completion of the exhortation Phis portion of his a int 
should be omitted in comparing it with the other versions. [lis 
version has frequently been preferred by later historians 

4 Baldric of Bourgueil, archbishop of Dol, probab vrote his 
Historia Jerosolimitana soon after 1107." Tle states in two dit- 


ferent passages that he was at the Council. [le does not give 


the first speech of Urban to the clergy, but has a briet s rv of 
the second. His account was regarded by Ranke as 1 vest. * 


Guibert, abbot of Nogent, wrote the first portion of his Gesta 
Dei per Francos not later than 1108, Svbel," Hagenmever,’ and 
Rohricht * state that he was present at Clermont.’ (iuibert knew 


Fulcher’s Historia and used it for the later portions of his work, 


but he did not copy Fulcher’s version of the speech. [lis report 
differs decidedly from those given by the others. [le makes no men- 


tion of either address to the clergy. 
i William of Malmesbury, although a contemporary, did not write a 


his version until thirtv or more vears after the Counc] It has i 
been regarded as of little value. Hagenmever and Rohricht"! state ie! 
: that it is based upon Fulcher’s account. This is true for portions Shay 

but not for the whole of William's version. He has some points ae 


that he could not have drawn from Fulcher. [le savs 


to take the cross. The third speech was to t erey t ne ert se 
3 probably on the following day, the last day of the Couneil (/4 e Générale de ian 
Languedoc, ed. Privat, III. 48 It consist t sur at 
the success of the undertaking. 
Recueil, II. 729 to end of chapter. two s wever, are 
sented by Robert as continuous. 
2 Molinier, Sources, No. 2120. 
3“ Inter omnes autem in eodem conci nobis \ bus,” in Recue 
IV. “ Solutum est conciliur et nos pt es 
ad propria,” :bid., 16D. 
eltge schichte, VIII. &2. 
5 See Thurot, in Revue Historique, py ; nd in Recue IV. xv-xx 
6 Geschichte des Ersten Kreuzzugs (2d ed.), p. 33- 
7 HE, p. Peter der Eremite, Pp. 72. 
8 Op. cit., p. 235. 
9 They cite no reference, and | have not beer t 
presence. Some passages in his wor ‘ 1 te that he was not pre 
(1) He gives the date for the Coum > U t 
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10 Stubbs’s preface to Vol. I.. R. S., p. 
"HE, p. Rohricht, of t., p. 230. The latter, however, quotes William's 
own statement as to his sources y 
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persons who had heard the speech."| There seems 
reason for doubting this than any other uncor 
roborated statement,.and his version ought certainly to be con- 
sidered. The other reports of the speech are obviously copied” or 
fictitious. ~ the latter class belongs the speech in William of 


has so often been regarded as the most correct vet 


It has no independent value. 


Phe reconstruction of the exhortation must be based upon the 


versions of Robert and Baldric, who say that they were at Cler- 
mont: of Fulcher and Guibert, who may have been present; and 
of William of Malmesbury, who says that his information was de- 
rived from persons who were present. All, except Fulcher, state 
that they do not reproduce the exact words of the pope.’ All that 
can be attempted, therefore, is a reconstruction of the outline of the 


exhortation, 

This reconstruction is somewhat difficult inasmuch as the three 
separate speeches" of the pope have been c mfused to some extent 
in the different versions. The task of reconstruction seems to be 
further complicated by the existence of points of resemblance be- 
tween some versions of the speech and passages in the famous 
letter of the Emperor Alexius to Count Robert of Flanders.’ The 
eenuineness and date of the letter have long been subjects of con- 
troversy... To quote only a few of the more important opinions : 
Riant thought the letter was based in part upon sermons of Urban 
II. and was the work of a forger in 1098-1099." Chalandon be- 
lieves the letter was forged in 1098-1099, but was based in part 


upon a genuine letter of TO88—1089." Hagenmever dates it 1O88; 


S., Il. 303, “quem, sicut ab auditoribus accept, placuit posteris trans 
integro verborum sensu custodito.” 


g., Ordericus Vitalis, Roger ot Wendover, Breviarium passagit in Terram 


clam, 

} Rohricht, . cl . 230, “eine freie Erfindung, allerdings ein Meisterstiick 
seiner Art”. 

4Among the subjects which he inserts in the speech is the letter which 
Pe.er the Hermit had brought from the East 

5 Robert. “ Haec et id genus plurima peroravit.” Recueil III. z20C. Bal- 
lomino,” ibid., 13G. Guibert, His ergo, etsi 


His vel hujus modi altis a ¢ 
on verbis. tamen intentionibus usus est,” rbid., 137E. Cf. William of Malmes- 
ury, as cited in note 1, above. 

6 See note 16, p. 232. 

7 Best editions in Riant, Alerii Comneni Epistola ad R »bertum Flandrensem ;: 
and in Hagenmeyer, Areucsugsbriefe, pp. 130-130. 

®See ibid.. 10-42; Riant, op. « preface and “Inventaire critique aes 
lettres historiques ives del Latin. I. 71-89; Chalandon, Régne 
j’Aleris Ie 
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In order to ascertain what Pope Urban actually s: 
necessary to analyze each version of the speech, and t 
the separate facts given in each. It is to be expected a 
the ideas will be expressed in different words and that « 
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lightly over other portions. After such an analysis 
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when the same fact is cited by any of the others. Then the other 
speeches will be analy zed in the same manner, and in the follow- 
ing order: Robert, Baldric, Guibert, William of Malmesbury. 
Vecessity of aiding the brethren in the East. Found in all.’ 
Appeals for aid from the East. Found in Fulcher,’ Robert,” 
and possibly in Raldric.! Guibert does not mention these appeals 
in his account of the speech, but refers, in the preceding chapter, 
to the gifts and prayers of the emperor by which Urban was m ved.” 
This point is not referred to by William of Malmesbury. 
Victorious advance of the Turks. Mentioned by Fulcher® and 
Robert... Baldric* and Guibert have no such explicit mention, but 
all the earlier portion in each of their speeches presupposes the 
knowledge of such a conquest. On the other hand, William of 
Malmesbury has a long list of the provinces which the Turks had 
conquered.’ 
Sufferings of the Christians in the East. Mentioned very 


1 Fulcher. ch. 3: “Quontam, 0 filii Dei, si pacem apud vos tenendam et 


Eeclesiae jura conservanda fideliter sustentare virilius solito polliciti Deo estis, 


exstat operae pretium ut imsuper ad quoddam aliud Dei negottum et vestrum, 
emendatione deifica nuper vegetatt, probitatis vestrac valitudinem versetis. Ne- 


cesse est enim, quatinus conit wtribus vestris in Orientali plaga conversantibus, 


auxilio vestro jam saepe acclamato indigis, accelerato itinere succurratis.” Recueil, 
III. 323. “O quanta improperia vobis ab ipso Domino imputabuntur, si eos non 
juveritis qui protessione Christiana censentur, sicut et vos!” Ibid., 324. It is 


not necessary to quote special passages Irom the other speeches, as in eat h case 


this is the main purport. 
2“ Auxilio vestro jam saepe acclamato.” IJbid., 323F. 
8“ At) Therosolimorum finibus et urbe Constantinopolitana relatio gravis 


emersit et saepissime jam ad aures nostras pervenit.”” Ibid., 727C-D. 
4“ Audivimus, fratres dilectissim1, et audistis, . . . quantis calamitatibus 


guantis incommodi.atibus, quam diris contritionibus, in Jerusalem et in Antiochia 

et in ceteris Orientalis plagae civitatibus, Christiani . . . flagellantur, opprimuntur, 

injuriantur. German fratres vestri, ... aut inter nos mendicant.” Ibid., 1V. 

12-13. 

5“ Ab Alexi Graecorum principe magnis honoraretur exequis et precibus 
pulsaretur.” Ibid.. 135 C-D. Note also his mention of Constantinople near 

the beginning of the speech. 

6“ Invaserunt enim €0s, sicuti plerisque vestrum jam dictum est, usque mare 
Mediterraneum, ad illud_ scilicet quod dicunt Brachium Sancti Georgii, Turci, 
gens Persica, qui, apud Romaniat fines, terras Christianorum mags magisque 
occupando, lite bellica jam septuplicata victos supe raverunt.” pp. 323-324- 

‘Gens regni Persarum .. . terras iNorum Christianorum invaserit,” p. 727D. 
“Regnum Graecorum jam ab eis ita emutilatum est et suis usibus emancipatum 
quod transmeari non potest itinere duorum mensium,” p. 728 A. 

s“Nequam homines sanctas pracoccupavere civitates: Turci spurii et im 
mundi nostris fratribus dominantur,” p. 13B. Also the possession of Antioch and 
Jerusalem by the Turks is mentioned. 

9“ Syriam, Armeniam, omnem postremo Asiam Minorem, cujus provinciae 
sunt Bithinia, Frigia, Galatia, Lidia, Caria, Pamphilia, Isauria, Licia, Cilicia, 
ay have been derived from the letter of Alexius. 
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attractive. Men and women of all classes, even children, started 


on the crusade. Occasionally some were restrained by the wisdom 


of their clerical advisers.’ 

All who went on the crusade were to receive plenary indul- 
cence or full remission of sins. This is clear from the canon of 
the Council,’ from the statement of Pope Eugene IIL..4 and from 
the letters of Urban to the princes of Flanders’ and to the pee ple of 
Bologna.” It was reported in various forms by the contemporaries. 
Flucher limits it to those who died on the expedition’; Robert ap- 
plies it to all who went.” Baldric inserts a rather indefinite state- 
ment concerning it in Urban’s address to the clergy.” Guibert does 
not mention it in his account of the speech. William applies it to 
all.’ It is interesting to compare with these brief statements the 
very careful exposition of William of Tyre." 

Expressions of contempt for the Turks. The terms used by 
Fulcher," Robert,'’ and Baldric'' are commonplace enough.  Gui- 
bert mildly calls them nefandi. William of Malmesbury,” on the 


other hand, has a long passage describing the cowardice and de- 


generacy of the Turks. His account accords with the general be- 
lief of the times.’ If Urban used contemptuous expressions it 


would probably have been so much in agreement with their own 
ideas that his hearers would have paid little heed to this portion 
of his address. The crusaders were surprised at the bravery of 
the Turks when they met the latter in battle.” 


1See Histoire Générale de Languedoc (ed. Privat), III. 484. 

? These terms are used in their technical sense. 

3“ Quicumque, pro sola devotione, non pro honoris vel pecuniae adeptione, 
ad liberandam ecclesiam Dei Jerusalem profectus fuerit, iter illud pro omni 
poenitentia reputetur.” Migne, Patr. Lat., CLNIL. 717. 

‘“Illam peccatorum remissionem, quam prefatus predecessor noster papa 
Urbanus instituit.” Ottonis Fris. Gesta Fr., MGSS., XX. 371. 

5‘ Riant. Inventaire, No. XLIX, 4. O. L., L, p. 113 and p. 220. This letter 
also confirms several of the other potnts. 

6 Jbid., No. LVII. 

7™Cunctis autem illuc euntibus, si aut gradiendo aut transfretando, sive 
contra paganos dimicando, vitam morte praepeditam finierint, remissio pecca- 
torum praesens aderit,”” p. 324B. 

8“ Arripite igitur viam hane in remissionem peccatorum vestrorum,” p. 729B. 

9P. 15F. 

10“ Ituri . . . omnium absolutionem criminum,” p. 396. 

" Recueil, I. 42, ll. 11-16. 

12 Gens tam spreta, degener, et daemonum ancilla,” p. 324C. 
8 Gens prorsus a Deo aliena,” p. 727D; “ nefariae genti,” p. 728F. 
© Turci spurii et immundi,” p. 13B. 
1S P. 395, 1. 31, to p. 396, I. 5. 

16 Cf. Prutz, Kulturgeschichte der Kreuscziige, p. 73, anc the ccntemptuous 


expressions in the Gesta Francorum, passim. 


17 Hagenmeyer, Gesta Francorum, 1X. 206-208. 
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christiana ’, ete.! Guibert has “ Deo vos praeeunte, Deo pro vobis 
proeliante "?; and at the end of the exhortation “ Christum fore 
signiferum .. . et. praecursorem individuum.” William's phrase 
is, “ aderit Deus euntibus.”” 

Praise of the Franks. Robert begins his version with a refer- 
ence to the Franks as the chosen pee yple beloved by God. Tis state- 
ment does not carry very great weight because this ts a favorite 
thought of his.!. While a natural beginning under ordinary cir 
cumstances, it mav not have seemed appropriate after the refer- 
ences to the evil conduct of the people in the previous address. 
This may have caused Fulcher? and Baldric to omit it even if it 
was a part of the pope's speech, Guibert has no mention of it in 
the speech, but uses similar language in a preceding chapter.’ 
William refers to the “famosa Francorum virtus.” 

Special sanctity of Jerusalem. Mentioned by Robert,’ Baldric,” 
and Guibert! at great length. The Holy Sepulchre, in particular, 
and its profanation are cited. Earl conditions at home. Men- 
tioned by all but Fulcher."! The latter may have omitted it be- 
cause he had already given the pope's first speech, in which the 
evil conditions were discussed at length.” Sufferings of the pil- 
erims. Mentioned by Baldric and at great length by Guibert." 
The task will be easy. Mentioned slightly by Baldric,”” and by 


William.” Necessity of contending a rainst .intichrist. This 1s 
Ss 


mentioned only by Guibert.'? His argument is interesting. It may 
be summarized baldly: The coming of Antichrist is at hand. .Ac- 


cording to the prophets he will have his dwelling on the Mount of 
Olives and will destroy the three Christian kings of Egypt. \frica, 
and Ethiopia. Dut these countries are now pagan and there are 


2P. 128 raoD. 398, 1. 17 


‘In addition to four places in the exhortation where he mentions this. C/ 


prologue and 1 passim. 

‘But note p. 324C,. “gentem omnipotentes Dei fide praeditam, et Christi 
n ne fulgida 

Bk ch. 1 P. 396, Il. 28-20 

8Ch. 2 at the beginning, and p. 728C oP. t3. 

Puss A large portion of his version 1s devoted to this theme 


Robert, “quoniam terra haec quam inhabitatis . . . numerositate vestra 
states . . . et vi sola alimenta suis cultoribus administrat,” ete., p. 728E. 
Baldric, p. 14F; Guibert, p. 1381 Wiliam, pp. 303. 394; this passage may be, 
in part at least, a remimiscence of the pope $ first speech. 

2Cf.. however, p. 324D. 

13 Ouantis afflictationibus vos, qui adestis, qui redestis, injuriaverint,” etc., 


p. 14A. 
le 139H to 15“ Via brevis est, labor permedicus est,” p. 
6P. 394, I. 10 fo pp. 305. 396 on the ease of defeating the cowardly lurks. 


17 P, 138H to p. 1390C. 
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no Christian kings. Therefore, it is necessat { t 
of the prophecy, for the Christians to conquer these countries s 
that there mav be Christian kings to be destt | Possibly this . 
was Guibert’s wav of stating the tem] l re Is 
the others. 

Reference to Spain.' Mentioned by William, but 1 
else. Guibert, however, does give in the preceding chapt : 
of the causes of the pope’s preaching the crusade, that = 
often heard of the Saracens’ attack ~} ( 
Mentioned by William Robert mentions this int S 
dress to the clergy.' The others ment t later but 5 
part of the pope's specel 


In addition to the subjects already mentioned there 
appeal to the ascetic spirit of the times, in the versions by Baldric, 
Guibert. and William; and an exhortation to follow the exampl 


( et 


of the Old Testament heroes, in the versions by baldric and 


It is probable that both subjects were 1 ferred ) 


vague and divergent references may b t 
reporters. The references are too slight h 
Urban mav have mentioned all these subjects, as ss 
which have not been reported. Undoubtedly, his ¢ : 
much longer than any of the brief reports eb 
served. But. judging from the material im existence, the 1 


ing conclusions seem justi 
In addition to the points about which there can b 


doubt, rich and poor may have been urged to ge i 


expressly mentioned, it seems to have been taken erat Iv 
auditors. The evil conditions at home were probabl elt 
The only doubt in this case arises trom a poss Ike 

the first and second speeches in the various arts. oS 


tion of this subject would, however, 


hortation to fight just wars in place of unjust. The suttering 


the pilgrims were probably mentioned. There may have been some 
reference to Spain, as this might have been suggest d by t 


quests of the Turks. Phe valor otf 
praised by the pope. It is a matter of doubt: whethe 


any but commonplage expressions oft cont pt in d ibing 
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Turks or in regard to the easiness of the task. He probably did 
not refer to the time of departure, to the need of contending against 
Antichrist,! or to the wearing of the cross. 

The outline of the p* ype's speech, therefore, seems to have been 
as follows?: | Praise of the valor of the Franks]; necessity of aid- 
ing the brethren in the East; appeals for aid from the East; vic- 
torious advance of the Turks; [reference to Spain]; sufferings of 
the Christians in the East; (sufferings of the pilgrims); desecra- 
tion of the churches and holy places: [expressions of contempt con- 
cerning the Turks]; special sanctity of Jerusalem; this is God's 
work; (rich and poor to go); grant of plenary indulgence; fight 
righteous wars instead of iniquitous combats; (evil conditions at 
home) ; promise of eternal and temporal rewards ; let nothing hinder 
you; God will be your leader. 

DANA CARLETON MUNRO. 


! Antichrist is mentioned in the letter of Alexius. 4 priori it seems probable 
that the pope would have mentioned Antichrist. On the other hand, if such a 
mention had been made, it seems probable that more than one of the five versions 
would have preserved it. 

2The subjects concerning which there seems to be no doubt are printed 


without inclosures: those which the pope probably used are in parentheses; those 
which he may have used are in brackets; the other subjects are, of course 
itted. The order is determined by a comparison of the different versions. It 


Is 


ly hypothetical, and the purpose of this paper would not be affected by a 


change in order. 
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if it were important, to discriminate between the motives leading 
to such results. This tendency rendered suspicious the mental 
prayer, the meditation and contemplation, which were -the distin- 
guishing exercises of the mystics; it discredited their visions and 
revelations and served to justify the Spanish Inquisition in its perse- 
cution of Mysticism in general. 

While Spain was thus active in repression, Rome had remained 
virtually quiescent. Mysticism had for centuries been recognized 
as a means to salvation, and its history was too full of names 
honored by the Church for it to be rashly condemned. There was 
in Italy no popular mania, as in Spain, to be cured, irrespective of 
the immoral extravagances to which it sometimes led. In the 
edict of Denuneciations of the Roman Inquisition, unlike that of 
the Spanish, there is no mention of Mysticism or [lluminism.* 
The elaborate folios of the systematic writers—Del Bene, bordono, 
Lupo, Dandino, Carena—are silent as to its eccentricities. Yet 
these were by no means unknown to the Holy Office, which took 
cognizance of them when brought to its notice, and occasionally 
some book too unreserved in its teachings found a place in the 
Index Cardinal Scaglia (71639), in his little manual of prac- 
tice, which was circulated only in manuscript, when treating of the 
troubles customary in nunneries, says that, through giddiness of 
brain, or vainglory, or illusion, nuns often claim to have celestial 
visions and revelations and intercourse with God and the saints 
when, if the confessor is imprudently given to spirituality, he re- 
duces their utterances to writing and, if learned, he defends them 
with propositions very often punishable by the Inquisition. Some- 
times, he adds, sensuality is involved, leading to the assertion that 
carnal acts are not sinful but meritorious when, if the confessor 
desires to take advantage of this, he seeks with revelations and 
false doctrines to prove that they are lawful. Cases of this kind 
have occurred in the Holy Office, when priests who so justify them- 
selves become liable to the penalties of heresy. Such cases also 
occur between women assuming to be spiritual and their con- 
fessors, who so teach them, even without revelations and _ visions, 
leading their spiritual daughters to believe these to be works of 
merit and mortification.’ 

Bernino tells us that, early in the seventeenth century, Illumin- 
ism was widely diffused throughout Italy, where abjurations en- 


1Rordoni Sacrum Tribunal Judicum, p. 508 (Romae, 1648). Ign. Lupi 


Bergomens. Nova Lux in Edictum S. Inquisit. (Bergomi, 1648.) 
2 Reusch, Der Index, II. 610-611. 
3 Scaglia, Prattica per le Cause del Sant’ Officio, cap. 25 (MS. penes me). 
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forced by the Inquisition were frequent, but this is probably the 
exaggeration so frequent with heresiologists. L well irked case 
however, startled Florence in 1640, when the ¢ 
Ricasoli, a highly respected member of the noble is 
Barons of Trappola and a man of wide learning and handsor 
tune, was arrested, with his chief accomplice Faustina Man 


her brother Girolamo, and seven others. Some nuns of Santa Ann 


sul Prato were also implicated, but if they were prosecut no 
knowledge of it was allowed to reach the publ Thev s t 
have formed a coterie of [luminists to whom Ricasoli taug! t 


all manner of indecent acts conduced to purity, if performed 
the mind fixed on God; they claimed spe ial relations with heaven 
and were free from sin in whatever tl 


of God. This continued for eight vears; rumors spread abroad 


and were conveved to the Inquisition, when Ricasoli came torward 


and denounced himself with expressions of contrition, .\ publi 
atto di fede was held, November 28, 16041, in the great re fe 
of the convent of Santa Croce, attended by the (grand Duke, the 
Cardinal de’ Medici, the nuncie, and other notabilities. me or the 
culprits, Serafino de’ Servi, had died in prison and appeared 

effigy, the rest abjured de vehementi—ior vehement suspicion of 
heresy. Ricasoli, Faustina, and the priest Ciacomo Fantont wer 
condemned to perpetual irremissible prison, othe 
the privilege of asking for pardon, while two, Co chi and Bor 
geschi, had a private atto di fede and were contined in 
prison at the pleasure of the Inquisition. Ricasoli, as he was led 
away, declared that he had acted foolishly and igi rantly and he 
asked pardon of the people for the scandal which he had caused; 
he lingered in his prison until July, 1657, when he died at the age 


78; there was some question as to his 


ot 
received Christian burial. The inquisitor, Fra Aluz 
zarelli, was sternly rebuked for musplaced mer 
Congregation of the Inquisition and was speedily replaced by one 
of severer temper. 

Impostors likewise were not unknown, as appears im the career 
of Francesco Giuseppe Borri, a | 
noble Milanese house. A misadventure in Rome forced hin 


take asylum in a church. where, in recognition of the mere) ot 
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(aod, he changed his lite. Ile soon had visions and revelations, 
from which he constructed a new theology, showing an intimate 
acquaintance with the mysteries of the Trinity and of the universe 
He had been selected to found the Kingdom of the Highest, in 
which all mankind would be brought under papal rule: the philoso 
pher's stone, of which he had the secret, would furnish the means 
of raising the papal armies, in the leadership of which he would be 
guided by St. Michael. Rome soon became dangerous for the 
new prophet, and in 1655 he transferred his propaganda to Milan, 
where he founded a secret mystical order, the members of which 
were trained in meditation and mental praver, pledged themselves 
to shed their blood in the execution of the work, and, what was 
more to the purpose, contributed all their property to the common 
fund. The Milanese inquisitor got wind of the new sect and 
arrested some of the members: Borri thought of raising a tumult 
but decided in favor of the safer alternative of flight. His case 
was transferred to the Roman Congregation, which cited him, 
March 20, 1659, to appear within ninety days, and then tried him 
mm absentia with the result that his effigy, with all his impious writ- 
ings, was burnt on January 3, 1601. Tis dupes were duly prose- 
cuted but seem not to have been severely punished. 

Meanwhile he was starting on a fresh career in northern Europe, 
as a man possessed of all the secrets of alchemy and medicine, 
with a success that even Cagliostro might have envied.  Strass- 
burg and Amsterdam had reason to repent of his seductive arts. 
In Hamburg, Christina of Sweden furnished him with means to 
prosecute the work of the Grand Arcanum. Frederick IIT. of Den- 
mark lavished large sums on him and even made him chief political 
adviser, which aroused the hatred of the heir-apparent, Christian 
V., on whose accession in 1070 he was obliged to save his life by 
Hight. He sought to find refuge in Turkey, but in Moravia, when 
within a day's journey of the frontier, he was arrested by mistake, 
on suspicion of complicity in a conspiracy in Vienna. There the 
papal nuncio recognized and claimed him, but Leopold I., whose 
favor he had speedily acquired by his chemical marvels, only sur- 
rendered him on condition that his life should be spared. [efore 
the Inquisition he confessed his errors and attributed them to dia- 
bolical inspiration, and his sentence, September 25, 1672, was 
merely to perpetual prison and certain spiritual penances. [ven 
here his good luck befriended him, for Cardinal d'Estrées, the 
influential ambassador of Louis NIV., in dangerous illness asked 
to consult him, and, on recovery, procured his transfer to easier 


confinement in the castle of St. Angelo, where he was allowed 
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could preach and hear confessions, that indulgences were worth- 
less, and that God through them would reform the world. In 1654, 
Cardinal Pietro Ottoboni (afterwards Alexander VIII.) obtained 
the see of Lrescia and by accident discovered some colporteurs dis- 
tributing the Catechism of Calvin, along with tracts of the Pelagini. 
In March, 1656, he sent to the Valcamonica three commissioners 
with verbal instructions and armed with full powers, who tem- 
porarily suppressed the oratories and made a number of arrests, 
but the Inquisition intervened, taking the affair out of his hands 
and prosecuting the leaders.’ 

We hear nothing more of Filippo, except that he never was 
condemned. He probably died early in the history of the sect and 
his memory was cherished as that of a saint with thaumaturgic 
power. In 1686, the Archpriest of Morbegno, in the Valtelline, 
was found to be distributing relics of him and collecting materials 
for his life and miracles, all of which he was obliged to abandon, 
after obeving a summons from Calchi, the Inquisitor of Como. 
There were also inquiries made of the Provost of Talamona as to 
his motives in keeping a picture of Filippo and whether it was 
prayed to.” 

After Filippo’s disappearance we hear of Francesco Catanei and 
of the Archpriest Mare Antonio Ricaldini as leaders of the sect, 
but Agostino Ricaldini, a brother of the latter and a married lay- 
man, was really the centre around which it gathered. In Otto- 
bonis persecution he was imprisoned in 16056, and thrice tortured 
and, on September 19, 1600, he was sentenced by the Brescia tri- 
bunal to exile from the Valeamonica and was relegated to Treviso. 
Persisting in his errors, he was again tried in Treviso, obliged to 
abjure de vehementi, and sentenced to perpetual prison, while a 
book which he had written was publicly burnt. How long his 
imprisonment lasted does not appear, but in 1680 we find him living 
in Treviso, under surveillance of the episcopal vicar-general.* 

[f Ottoboni and the Inquisition fancied that they had crushed 
the sect, they were mistaken. It maintained a secret existence for 
over twenty vears, which enabled it to spread far beyond its origi- 
nal seat and, about 1O8o, it had associations and oratories for mental 
prayer established in Brescia, Verona, Vicenza, Treviso, Padua, 
Pesaro, Lucca, and doubtless many other places, while its votaries 


'Bernino, Historia di tutte l'Heresie. 1V. 722-726. MSS. of Ambrosian Li- 
brary, H, S, VI., 20, fol. 14. This latter is a considerable body of documents 
from which are derived the facts that follow. 

2Ambrosian MSS. whi sup., fol. 111, 113, 117, 119, 121, 135, 137, ~3°. 


3 /bidem, fol 58, 61, 66, So, 83, 86. 
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expected it to spread through the world. Ricaldini, at Treviso, was 
busy in corresponding with the heads of the associations and re- 
ceiving their visits. In Brescia, Bartolommeo Lona, priest of 5. 
Rocco, presided over an oratory of sixty members and was even 
said to have six hundred souls under his direction. They were 
called Pellegrini di S. Rocco, they practised mental prayer assidu- 
ously, and had even procured an episcopal license for the associa- 
tion. In Verona, Giovanni Battista Bonioli guided a membership 
of thirty disciples, many of them persons of high consideration. 
For the most part the devotees seem to have been quiet and pious 
folk, humbly seeking salvation by the interior way, but there were 
some who were given to extravagance. Margarita Rossi had 
visions and revelations, strangely repeating portions of the fantastic 
theology of Borri and, when written out by a believer, Don Gio- 
vanni Antonio, it was not difficult to extract from them a hundred 
and thirty-four errors, concerning which she was tortured as to in- 
tention as well as in caput alicnum. Two others, Cosimo Dolei and 
Francesco Nigra, had visions and prophetic insight, for which the 
latter was sentenced, in 1084, to five years’ incarceration.’ 

The sect could not continue spreading indefinitely without dis- 
covery. In 1682 the Inquisition suddenly awoke to the necessity 
of action and it repeated an edict which it had issued in 1656, for- 
bidding all oratories and assemblages for mental praver. Ricaldini 
felt his position critical, for he had abjured de vehementi and was 
liable to the stake for relapse. He disappeared from Treviso, and 
all that the Inquisition could learn was that he was somewhere on 
the Swiss border. At length, in 1684, his retreat was found to be 
Chiuro, in the Valtelline; and Antonio Ceccotti, Inquisitor of 
Brescia, made fruitless attempts to induce the authorities of the 
Valtelline and the Podesta of Brescia to unite in procuring his ex- 
tradition, but in March, 1685, Ceccotti had the mortification to learn 
that he had died on the previous October 6, having received all the 
sacraments and with the repute of a most pious Christian.’ 

The prominent Pelagini were duly prosecuted, but there seems 
to have been little vindictiveness felt towards them and little heresy 
attributable to them. The punishments inflicted were light, for we 
hear, in 1685, of Bona, one of the leaders, having returned to his 
district and living in retirement, and of HBelleri, another, being in 
the Valcamonica, where the bishop had appointed him missionary 
for the whole district. Evidently the disciples must have escaped 
with a warning. What the ecclesiastical authorities objected to 


1 Jbidem, fol. 18, 22, 24, 34, 38-45. 49-51, 53 
2 Jbidem, fol. 44, 54, 66, 81. 
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was not Mysticism and its long-accepted practices, but organiza- 
tion, more or less secret, under leaders outside of the hierarchy 
and free from its supervision, when heated brains, under divine in- 
spiration, indulged in dreams of regenerating the Church. It was 
not until the case of Molinos had called attention to other dangers 
that there came from Rome strict orders for the suppression of all 
oratories and of the practice of mental prayer—that rapture of 
meditation which had been the distinguishing habit of mystics 


through the ages.’ 


Miguel de Molinos was a Spaniard, born probably about 1630 
at Muniesa (Teruel). Aiter obtaining at Coimbra the degree of 
doctor of theology, he came to Rome in 1665, in connection with 
a canonization—probably of San Pedro Arbués, who was beatified 
in 1668. There he speedily acquired distinction as a confessor and 
spiritual director. Innocent XI. prized him so highly as to give 
him apartments in the papal palace ; the noblest women placed them- 
selves under his care; his reputation spread throughout Italy and 
his correspondence became enormous. On the day of his arrest 
it is said that the postage on the letters delivered that day at his 
house amounted to twenty-three ducats; he made a small charge to 
cover expenses and, in the sequestration of his property, there were 
found four thousand gold crowns derived from this source. The 
letters seized were reported variously as numbering twelve or 
twenty thousand, of which two hundred were from Christina of 
Sweden and two thousand from the Princess Borghese. The mys- 
ticism which proved so attractive when set forth by his winning 
personality had in it—ostensibly at least—nothing that had not 
long since received the approbation of the Church in the w ritings 
of the great Spanish mystics and of St. Francois de Sales. It is 
true that Molinos dropped the machinery of ecstasies and visions, 
which loom so largely in the writings of Santa Teresa, and con- 
fined his way of perfection to the Brahmanical ideal of the annihila- 
tion of sense and intellect, the mystic silence or death, in which 
speech and thought and desire are no more and in which God 
speaks with the soul and teaches it the highest wisdom.” This 
spiritualized hypnotism was in no way original with Molinos, but 
was the goal which all the mystic saints sought to obtain. To 


1 Ambrosian MSS., whi sup., fol. 65, 82, 113, 117, 119. 

Guida Spirituale, Lib. L, n. 128: “Non parlando, non pensando, non 
desiderando, si giunge al perfetto silenzio mistico, nel quale Iddio parla con 
l'anima e a lei si communica e le insegna nel pit intimo fondo la pit perfetta e 
alta sapienza.” Cf. Osuna, Abecedario Spiritual, P. III., Trat. xxi., Cap. 3, fol. 
Santa Teresa. Libro de las Revelaciones. San Juan de la Cruz, Subida del 
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reach it he tells us the soul must abandon itself wholly to (sod; it 


must make no resistance to the thoughts or impulses which God 


might send or allow Satan to send; if assailed by intruding or 


sensual thoughts, they should not be opposed but be quietly co 


temned and the resultant suffering be offered as a sacrifice to 


God.!. This was the Quietism pure and simple which was subse 
quently condemned so severely, and there is no question that it 
had its dangers if the senses were allowed to control the spirit, 


and the adversaries of Molinos made the most of it, but he taught 


that the soul must overcome temptation through patience and resig 
nation. When souls have acquired control of themselves, he says 


if a temptation attacks them they soon overcome it; passions can 
not hold out against the divine strength which fills them, even it 
the violence is continued and is supported by suggestions of the 
enemy; the soul gains the victory and enjoys the infinite resultant 
benefit.? 

All this Molinos was allowed to teach for vears in the Holy 
City with general applause. In 1075, at the height of his popu 
larity, he embodied his doctrine in the Guida Spirituale, a little 
volume which came forth with the emphatic approbation of five 
distinguished theologians—four of them consultors or censors of 
the Inquisition and all of them men of high standing in their re- 
spective Orders of Franciscans, Trinitarians, Jesuits, Carmelites, 
and Capuchins. The book had an immediate and wide circulation 
and was translated into many languages. Even in Spain there 
was a Madrid edition in 1076, one at Saragossa in 16077, and an- 
other at Seville as late as 1685, without exciting animadversion 
Yet such a career as that of Molinos could not continue indefinitely 
without exciting hostility, none the less dangerous because pru 


dently concealed. His immense success was provocative of envy 


1 


and, if mystic contemplation was largely adopted as the surest path 
to salvation, what was to be the result on the infinite variety of 
exterior works to which the Church owed so much of its power and 


wealth? It was found that in many nunneries in 


rosaries and chaplets and depended wholly on contemplation. It 
was observed that at mass the mystic devotees did not ratse thei 
eves at the elevation of the Host or gaze on the holy images, but 
pursued uninterruptedly their mental prayer. Molinos gave turther 
occasion for criticism by a tract on daily communion, in which he 


asserted that a soul, secure that it was not in mortal sin, could 


1 Guida, Lib. I., n. 68-70 
2 Jbid., Lib. IIL, n. 3, 40 
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safely partake of the sacrament without previous confession—a 
doctrine which, however theologically defensible, threatened, if ex- 
tensively practised, largely to diminish the authority of the priest- 
hood, while encouraging the sinner to settle his account directly 
with God. 

To attack as a heretic a man so universally respected and so 
firmly entrenched as Molinos might well seem desperate, and it is 
not surprising that the credit for the work was attributed to the 
Jesuits as the only body daring and powerful enough. The cur- 
rent story is that, having resolved upon it, they procured Pere La 
Chaise to induce Louis XIV. to order his ambassador, Cardinal 
d'Estrées, to labor unceasingly for the removal of the scandal caused 
by the teaching of Molinos. Whether this was so is doubtful, but 
it is certain that the first attack came from the Jesuits and that 
d’Estrées, who had professed the warmest admiration for Molinos, 
became his unrelenting persecutor. The campaign was opened in 
1678, when Gottardo Bell’ Uomo, S. J., issued at Modena a work 
on the comparative value of ordinary and of mystic prayer, which 
was duly denounced to the Inquisition. Molinos had been made to 
recognize in various ways the coming storm, and he sought to con- 
jure it in a fashion which revealed his conscious weakness. Feb- 
ruary 16, 1680,*he addressed to the Jesuit General Oliva a long 
exculpatory letter. He had not attacked the Society but had always 
held it in the highest honor; he had never decried the Spiritual 
Exercises of Loyola, but had recognized the vast good accomplished 
by them, though he held that, for those suited to it, contemplation 
was better than meditation. He had for some years been perse- 
cuted and stigmatized as a heretic in writing and preaching by the 
most distinguished members of the Society, but he rejoiced in this 
and only praved God for those who reviled him, nor, in his de- 
fense of the Guida, had he sought aught but the glory of God and, 
so far from defending the Begghards and Illuminati, he had always 
condemned them. Evidently the work of the Jesuits in discrediting 
him had been more active and better organized than the records 
show, and he thought it wiser to disarm, if possible, rather than 
to struggle with adversaries so powerful. Oliva’s answer of Feb- 
ruary 28 was by no means reassuring. He complimented Molinos 
on his Christian spirit in returning good for evil and on the flatter- 
ing terms bestowed on the Society and its founder. He had never 
read the books of Molinos and could not speak of them with 
knowledge but, if they corresponded with his letter, his disciples 
were doing him great wrong in applying his system of contempla- 
tion, of which only the rarest souls were capable, indiscriminately 
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to nuns and worldly voung women. Finally, he could not under- 
stand why so distinguished a member of the Society as Padre 
Bell’Uomo should have been brought before the Congregation of 
the Index, and he gave infinite thanks to God for defending him 
before it. 

Promptly on the next day, February 29, Molinos replied to this 
discouraging epistle. At much length he disculpated himself for 
writings and savings falsely attributed to him. He held medita 
tion in the highest esteem as an exercise suited to all; the loftiest 
form of contemplation was a gift of God bestowed on the rare souls 
fitted for it. He again spoke of the persecution to which he was 
exposed and, as for Padre Bell’Comoe, whom he did not know, if 
his doctrine was as sound as represented by Oliva, God would en- 
lighten his ministers to recognize it. (iva’s rejoinder to this, on 
March 2, would appear to be written in a style of studied obscurity, 
saving much and meaning little, but one passage reveals a source 
of Jesuit enmity, in alluding to the number of convents which had 
passed out of the direction of the Society to practise the new 
method." 

The effort of Molinos to propitiate his enemies had only en- 
couraged them by its confession of weakness. Their next. step 
was a dexterous one. Padre Paolo Segneri was not only the most 


his favor with Innocent NI. 


popular Jesuit preacher in Italy, but 
was almost as great as that of Molinos. He was selected as the 
next athlete and, in 1680, he issued a little volume—Concordia tra 
la Fatica e la Quiete nell’ Oratione, in which he argued that the 
highest life is that which combines activity with contemplation. 
He was promptly answered by Pietro Matteo Petrucci, an ardent 
admirer of Molinos, who was rewarded by Innocent with the see 
of Jesi. Segneri rejoined in a Lettera di Riposta al Sig. Ignacio 
Bartalini, and the controversy was fairly joined. A more aggres- 
sive antagonist was the Minorite l’adre Alessandro Reggio, whose 
Clavis Aurea qua aperiuntur Errores Michaelis de Molinos appeared 
in 1682 and boldly argued that the Guida revived the condemned 
errors of the Begghards, that Quietism destroyed all conceptions of 
the Trinity, while the practice of prayer without works was de 
structive of all the pious observances prescribed by the Chureh, and 
the teaching that temptation should be endured without resistance 
was dangerous and contrary to Scripture and to the doctors 
Petrucci responded vigorously, while Molinos remained silent. Ti 
had, at least, the advantage of official support, for Bell’/Uomo's 
book was forbidden donec corrigatur: Segneris Lettera and th 
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‘e condemned unconditionally, and Segneri’s Con 
ile it escaped the /ndex, was quietly forbidden and he 
l to revise it. 

The Jesuits, however, were not the only body interested in the 
downfall of Molinos. There is a curious anonymous tract devoted 
to explaining what it calls the secret policy of the Quictists, assum- 
ing their main object to be the destruction of all the religious Orders 


and especially of the Dominicans and Franciscans. Apparently 


taking advantage of the development of the Pelagini about. this 


time, it asserts that the Quietists had organized conventicles and 
oratories throughout Italy; that they had a common treasury in 
which 14,000 ducats were found; that they flattered the secular 
clergy and sought to unite them in opposition to the regulars. In 

rt, Quietism was a deep-laid conspiracy through which Molinos 
expected to revolutionize the Church and reduce the religious 
Orders to impotence.? The onlyimportance of the tract is as a mani 
festation of the attitude of the regulars towards Molinos and of 

hostility aroused by his success in winning from them, for /is 

ples, the directorship of souls which was their special province. 

Phe enormous influence of the elements thus combining for his 
estruction left little doubt of the result. The first open attack was 
made in June, 1682, when Cardinal Caraecioli, Archbishop of 
Naples, a pupil of the Jesuits, reported to the pope that he found 
his diocese deeply infected with this new Quietism, subversive of 
the received preseriptions of the Church, and he asked instructions 
for its suppression, nor was he alone in this, for similar appeals 
came from other Italian bishops. Molinos was too firmly estab- 
lished in the papal favor for this to dislodge him, but the hostile 
forces gradually gathered strength and, in November, 1084, the 
Congregation of the Inquisition formally assumed consideration of 
the matter. At its head was Cardinal Ottoboni, a fanatic whose 
experience with the Pelagini, when Bishop of Brescia, had sharp- 
ened his hatred of Mysticism. The spirit in which he conducted 
the inquest is revealed in a memorandum in his handw riting of the 
points to be elaborated in the next day’s meeting of the Congrega- 
tion: that this heresy is the worst of all and if left alone will be- 
come inextinguishable; that it is spreading in Spain through the 


Archbishop of Seville and in France with many books of the most 


' Reusch, Der [ndex, Il 2-614. Of these controversial works I have been 
able to examine only Segneri’s Lettera and the Clavis Aurea. The chief im- 
pression made by these polemics is the elusiveness of these mystic dreams when 
an attempt is made at rigid definition and differentiation. 


2 Biblioteca Casanatense, MSS., X., iv, 39, fol. 19 et seqq. 
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before them, to which he of course was required to answer in de- 
tail, and these seem to have been condensed into nineteen for the 
consideration of the Congregation.! 

Petrucci was threatened and his elevation to the cardinalate, 
September 2, 1086, was ascribed to the desire of Innocent to save 
him from prosecution. Shortly afterward two of the principal as- 
sistants of Molinos, the brothers Leoni of Como, of whom Simone 
was a priest and Antonio Maria was a tailor, were arrested. Then, 
on February 9, 1687, followed the arrest of the Count and Countess 
Vespiniani, of Paolo Rocchi, confessor of the Princess Borghese 
and of seventy others, causing general consternation, not diminished 
by the subsequent imprisonment of some two hundred more. The 
Congregation was doing its work thoroughly, and it was even said 
that, on February 13, it appointed a commission which examined 


the pope himself. A revolution in the traditional standards of or- 


thodoxy coulfl not be effected without compromising multitudes, 
and the victors were determined that their victory should be com- 
plete. On February 15 Cardinal Cibo, the secretary of the Con- 
gregation, addressed to all the bishops of Italy a circular stating 
that in many places there existed or were forming associations 
called spiritual conferences, under ignorant directors, who with 
maxims of exquisite perfection misled them into most pernicious 
errors, resulting in manifest heresy and abominable immorality. 
The bishops were therefore ordered to investigate and, if such as- 


Trois Lettres touchant l'Etat présent pp. 90-120 (Cologne, 1688). 
These nineteen errors are here priated with their confutations, but without indi 
cation of date or of the authority under which they were prepared. They are also 
contained, with a different series of confutations, in the mass of papers concern 
ing the Pelagini, in the Ambrosian Library, H, S, VI., 20, fol. 28. This also 
contains (fol. 30) a series of instructions for detecting the Quietist heresy, con 
sisting of a list of forty-three errors. Some of these set forth so concisely the 
leading tenets ascribed, with tolerable accuracy, to the Quietists that they are 
worth presenting here 

21. They seek to annihilate the memory, the intellect, and the will: to 
remember nothing, to understand nothing, and they say that when they have 
thus emptied themselves they are refilled by God. 

22. They say that God operates in their souls without co-operation; that their 
spirit is identified with God, so that they are purely passive, surrendering their 
freewill to God, who takes possession of it. 

23. Thus such souls are preserved from even venial sins of advertence and, 
if they commit some inadvertently, these are not imputed. 

24. Also some proceed to claim impeccability, because they cannot sin when 
God operates in them without their participation. 

25. If these souls commit sinful acts, they say it is through the violence of 
the demon, with the permission of God, for their torment and purgation. 

28. Examination of conscience to ascertain if there has been consent to such 
acts is not expedient, for it distracts introversion and disturbs the quiet of 


the soul. 
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semblies were found, to abolish them forthwith, taking moreover 
especial care that this pestilence was not allowed to infect. the 
monasteries. 

There could be but one end to the trial. Every possible accusa 
tion was brought against Molinos. even to a fo lish, self-laudators 
speech made to the sbirri who arrested him. and his adn iring’ cet 
tain anagrams made of his name. He seems to have ri sponded 
with candor to the various articles. denving some and admitting 
others. Of the articles, the most important were his justifving 
the sacrilege of breaking images and crucifixes: depreciating re 
ligious vows and dissuading persons from entering religious Orders. 
Saying that vows destroved perfection: that. by the praver of 
Quiet, the soul is rendered not only sinless but unpeccable, for it is 
deprived of freedom and God operates it, wishing us sometimes to 
sin and offend him, and the demon moves the members to ind ent 
acts; that the three ways of the spirit, hitherto described by the 
doctors, are absurd and that there is but one. the interior Wa; 
that he had formed conventicles of men and women and permitted 
them to perform immoral acts and to eat flesh on fast-davs. He 
admitted excusing the breaking of images: he denied depreciation 
of solemn vows, but admitted it as re Spects private ones, and he had 
only dissuaded from entering religion those whom he knew would 
create scandal. He denied teaching that in (uietism the soul be 
comes impeccable, but only that it did not consent to the act of sin: 
and he said that he knew many persons practising it who lived many 
years without committing even venial sin. He denied also that 
Quietism deprived the soul of freewill, but said that, in that perfect 
union with God, it was God who worked and not the faculties. and 
when he said that God sometimes wished sin, he meant material sin: 
that the demon, as God's instrument to mortify the flesh and purify 
the soul, causes sometimes the hand and other members to perform 
lascivious acts. He denied condemning the three wavs of the spirit, 
having meant only that the interior way was so much more perfect 
that the others were negligible by comparison. He denied forming 
conventicles in which lascivious acts were permitted and he had ex- 
cluded some persons who would not refrain from them. He ad- 
mitted eating flesh on prohibited days, but said that this was by 
license of his physician. He confessed that for many vears he had 
practised the most indecent acts with two women, the details of 
which need not be repeated; he had not deemed this sinful. but a 
purification of the soul and that in them he enjoved a closer union 
with God; these were merely acts of the senses, in which the higher 
faculties had no part, as they were united with God. When he was 
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told that these were propositions heretical, bestial, and scandalous, 
he replied that he submitted himself in all things to the Holy Office, 
recognizing that its lights were superior to his own.’ 

A sentence of condemnation was inevitable. It was drawn up, 
August 20, 1087; on the twenty-eighth an inquisitorial decree was 
signed, embodying sixty-eight propositions, drawn from the evidence 
and confessions, which were condemned as heretical, suspect, errone- 
ous, scandalous, blasphemous, offensive to pious ears, subversive of 
Christian discipline, and seditious; they were not to be taught or 
practised under pain of deprivation of office and benefice and per- 
petual disability, and of an anathema reserved to the Holy See. All 
the writings of Molinos, in whatever language, were forbidden to be 
printed, possessed, or read; and all copies were, under the same 
penalties, to be surrendered to the inquisitors or bishops, who were 
to burn them.2. This was posted in the usual places on September 
3, the day fixed for the atto di fede in which Molinos was to appear. 

Under a heavy guard he was brought, on the previous evening, 
from the inquisitorial prison to the church of Santa Maria sopra 
Minerva. in which the atto was to be celebrated. In the morning, in 
a room next to the sacristy, he was exhibited to some curious 
persons of distinction, eliciting from him an expression of indigna- 
tion, construed as indicating how little he felt of real repentance. 
This was confirmed by what followed, explicable possibly by Spanish 
imperturbability, but more probably by the Quietism which led him 


to regard himself as the passive instrument of God's will, and su- 


perbly indifferent to whatever might befall him, so long as his soul 


was rapt in the jovs of the mystic death, which he had taught as the 
swmmum bonum. Called upon to order a meal, he specified one 
which in quantity and quality might satisfy the most voracious 
gourmet, and after partaking of it he lay down to a refreshing 
siesta, until he was roused to take his place on the platform, where, 
in spite of his manacles, his bearing was that of a judge and not of 
a convict. 

The vast church was thronged to its farthest corner with all that 
was noble in Rome, including twenty-three cardinals; and the spa- 

1 Biblioteca Casanatense, MSS., X., vii, 45. fol. 280. I cannot hut regard 


this as a truthful report. It accords with the brieter abstract in the final sen- 


which distinguishes between the articles proved by witnesses and denied 
617-618) 


tence, 
by Molinos and those which he admitted. Reusch (Der I/ndex Il. 
states that the sentence has been printed in the Analecta Juris Pontificit, 6, 1653, 
and in the appendix to Francke’s translation of the Guida Spirituale, published 


in 1687. I have a copy from the Royal Library of Munich, Cod. Ital. 185, and 


there is one in the Bibliothéque Nationale, Fonds Italien, 138, which also con- 
tains the 263 articles drawn from his correspondence, with his answers. 
2 D’Argentré, Collect, Judic. de Novis Erroribus, I11., 11., 357-362. 
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cious piazza in front and all tie neighboring streets 
An indulgence of fifteen days and fifteen quarantines had be 
claimed for all in attendance, but in Rome, where p! 
gences could be had on almost every day in the vear by merely visit 


ing churches, this could not account for the eagerness which brush. 
aside the Swiss guards stationed at the portals, requiring 
forcement of troops and resulting in considerable bloodshed. -\- 
the long sentence was read, with its detail of Molinos’s enormities 
occupying two hours, it was interrupted with the frequent 1 
‘Burn him! Burn him!“ led by an enthusiastic cardinal and « 

by the mob outside. Through all this, we are told, lis eftront 
never failed him, which was reckoned as an infallible sign of Ins 
persistent perversity. The sentence concluded by declaring 
convicted as a dogmatizing heretic, but, as he had protessed 
self repentant and had implored merey and pardon, it orders 
to abjure his heresies and to be rigidly imprisoned with the 
benito for life, without hope of release, and to perform c¢ 


rite] nal 1 at was 


spiritual exercises. This was duly executed, and he lingeres 


said repentant, until his death, December 28, 1090, The day atter 
the atto di fede his disciples performed their abjuration. There 
was no desire to deal harshly with them, and they were dismuisse 

with trivial penances, except the brothers Leoni. Simone the priest 


who had been a popular confessor, was sentenced to ten years 


prisonment; Antonio Maria, the tailor, who had been a travelling 


missionary and organizer, was incarcerated for life. There was sti 
another victim, the secretar\ of Molinos, Pedro Pena, arrested M 
9, 1087, for defending his master. Ile was fully convicted of Ouiet 
ism and, on March 16, 1689, he was condemned to lifelong prison 
There still remained the publication to Christendom of the new 


position assumed by the Holy See toward \vsticism. Phe sixt 
eight propositions, condemned in the inquisitorial decree of ugust 


il le. but were 


28, were printed in the vernacular and placed on sale, 


speedily suppressed. There must still have been opposition in the 


Sacred Ce lege, or on the part ot Innocent Xl for the bull Coe/estis 
1 The account of the atto di fede is derived trom the Casanatense MISS \ ay 
vii, 45, and a relation printed by Laemmer, Me/etematu I mor 
pp. 407 et seqq., who also prints (pp. 412-422) t t e of P iv ¥ 
The contemporary printed sources of the w r ‘ 
touchant 1 Etat présent d'Italie, Cologne, 1688; / 
nant le Quiétisme et les Quiétistes Amsterdat 1r6HRXR ind Be } i 
tutte l’Heresic, IV. 711 et seqa. The cor 
et seqq.) is written with his accust ed thor ‘ " t P 
sible sources. John Bigelow’s Molinos the tist (New Yor sa por r 
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Pastor was not drawn up and signed until November 20, and was 


not finally published to the world until February 19, 1688. This 


recited the same series of propositions and the condemnation of 
Molinos and contirmed the decree of August 28. The propositions 
condemned consisted, for the most part, of the untenable extrava- 
gances of Quietism, including impeccability and the sinlessness of 
acts committed while the soul was absorbed with God, but it was 
impossible to do this without condemning much that had been taught 
and practised by the mystic saints, and there were no saving clauses 
to differentiate lawful from unlawful converse of the soul with its 
Creator. The Church broke definitely with Mysticism and by im- 
plication gave the faithful to understand that salvation was to be 
sought in the beaten track, through the prescribed observances and 
under the guidance of the hierarchical organization.’ 

This change of front was emphasized in various ways. In- 
nocent’s favor saved Cardinal Petrucci from formal prosecution. 
To the vexation of the Inquisition, his case was referred to four 
cardinals, Cibo, Ottoboni, Casanate, and Azzolini; he professed him- 
self ready to retract whatever the pope objected to and, though the 
Inquisition held an abjuration to be necessary, he was not required 
to make it; he was relegated to Jesi and then recalled to Rome, 
where he was kept under surveillance. He could not, moreover, 
escape the mortification of seeing the books, which had been so 
warmly approved, condemned by a decree of February 5, 1688. 
Many other works, which had long passed current as recognized 
aids to devotion, were similarly treated: those of Benedetto Biscia, 
Juan Falconi, Francois Malaval, and of numerous others—even the 
Opera della divina Gratia of the Dominican Tommaso Menghini, 
himself Inquisitor-general of Ferrara and author of the Regole del 
Tribunal del Santo Officio, which long remained a standard guide in 
the tribunals. What had been accepted as the highest expression 
of religious devotion had suddenly become heresy.? Apparently it 
was not until May, 1689, that instructions were sent everywhere to 
demand the surrender of all books of Molinos and to report any one 
suspected of Molinism.% 

Persecution received a fresh impulse when Cardinal Ottoboni, as 
Alexander VIII., succeeded Innocent XI., October 6, 1689.  Ber- 
nino tells us that he appeared to him an angel in looks and an 
apostle in utterance when he declared that there was no creature in 

1 Innocentii PP. XI. Bull Coelestis Pastor (Bullar., X. 212). 

2Reusch, Der Index, I]. 618. Index Innoc. XI., Append., pp. 7, 


47 (Romae, 1702). 
3 MSS. of Ambrosian Library, H, S, VI., 29, fol. 67 et seqq. 
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the world so devoid of sense as a heretic, for, as he was deprived 
of faith, so also was he of reason. His first care was to remove 
from office and throw into irremissible prison every one who was in 
the slightest degree suspected of Molinism; in this he did not even 
spare his Apostolic camera, for he arrested an Apostolic Prothono 
tary, and, although in the Congregation of the Inquisition there wer 
four kinsmen of the prisoner, zeal for the faith preponderated over 
blood.' lortunatels his pontificate lasted for only sixteen months 
so that he had but limited opportunity for the eratification of his 
ardent fanaticism and scandalous nepotism. 

In spite of all this, there were still found those who indulged 
their sensual instincts under cover of exalted spirituality. In 16908 
there was in Rome the case of a priest named Pietro Paolo di San 
Giov. Evangelista who had already been tried by the tribunals of 
Naples and Spoleto, so that his career must have been prolonged ; 
while references to a Padre Benigno and a Padre Filippo del Rio 
show that he was not alone. He had ecstasies and a following of 
devotees; he taught that communion could be taken without pre 
liminary confession and that, when the spirit was united with God, 
whatever acts the inferior part might commit were not sins. Ile 
freely confessed to practices of indescribable obscenity with his 
female penitents, whom he assured afterward that they were as pure 
as the Blessed Virgin. He was sentenced to perpetual prison with 
out hope of release and to a series of arduous spiritual penances, 
while Fra Benigno escaped with seven years of imprisonment. 

Another development of the same tendencies—probably a sur 
vival of the Pelagini—was discovered in Brescia in 1708. The 
sectaries called themselves disciples of St. .\ugustin, engage d in vin- 
dicating his opinions on predestination and grace, but they were 
popularly known as Beccarellisti, from two brothers, priests of the 
name of Beccarelli, whom they regarded as their leaders lor 
twenty-five vyears—that is, since the ostensible suppression of the 
Pelagini—the sect had been secretly spreading itself throughout 
Lombardy, where it was said to number some forty-two thousand 
members, including many nobles and wealthy families and ecclesi- 
astics of position. They had a common treasury and a regular 
organization, headed by the elder Beccarelli as pope, with cardinals, 
apostles, and other dignitaries. The immediate object of the move- 
1 


ment we are told was to break the power of the religious Orders and 


to restore to the secular priesthood the functions of confession and 
1 Bernino, of. cit., IV. 727-728 
2 Royal Library of Munich, Cod. Ital. 209, fol. 67 e* s Cf. Phelippeaux 


Relation du Quiétisme, IL. 117, 154. 
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the direction of souls which it had well-nigh lost, but there was 
taught the Quietist doctrine of divine grace to which the devotee 
surrendered all his faculties. This was allowed to operate without 
resistance, and Becearelli held that Molinos was the only true teacher 
of Christian perfection; but we may safely reject as exaggeration 


the statement that carnal indulgence was regarded as earning a 


plenary indulgence, applicable to souls in purgatory. Cardinal La- 


doaro, then Bishop of Brescia, took every means to stamp out this 
recrudescence of the ce mdemned doctrines; the leaders scattered to 
Switzerland, Germany, and England; while Beccarelli was tried by 
the Inquisition at Venice and was condemned to seven years of 
galley-service.’ 

Probably the latest victims who paid with their lives for their 
belief in the efficacy of mental prayer and mystic death were a 
Beguine named Geltruda and a friar named Romualdo, who were 
burned in a Palermitan atto di fede, April 6, 1724, as impenitent 
Molinists, after languishing in jail since 1090. 

Henry Cuarres Lea, 
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MUNICIPAL POLITICS IN PARIS IN 1789 


Tue municipal revolution in Paris in July, 1789, spared none 
of the ancient institutions of local government. An electoral as- 
sembly had been adapted hastily to the task of governing the city.’ 
It had been assisted, and in some instances controlled, by assemblies 
of voters meeting in their districts. The irregularity of such a gov 
ernment became more and more apparent as the first excitement sub 
sided. To the Parisians, however, this irregularity consisted not so 
much in the displacement of the legal authorities as in its contradic 
tion of the new doctrine of popular sovereignty. Since the electors 
possessed no mandate to govern the city, the more eager district 
leaders demanded the election of another assembly to assume this 
work provisionally and to prepare a municipal constitution, Two 
officers—the mayor, Bailly, and the commander of the National 
Guard, Lafayette—had been chosen in one of the tumultuous gather 
ings of July and were now confirmed by the districts. This pro 
visional government could render important services to the country, 


for upon the re-establishment of order in Parts depe nded the fate of 


the Revolution at the outset. Whether the Parisians possessed the 
right or had the capacity to reorganize their own municipal institu 
tions was another question. For several months the field was clear 
Not until the latter part of November did the National Assembly 
announce an intention of providing a municipal law for Paris 
Even after that time the constitutional committee of the Assembly 
worked in sympathy with the committee of the Parts asset bly, and 
the law which was enacted in May, 1790, was to some extent th 
joint work of the two. As the law did not go into eth 
October, the provisional government which the Parisians had or 
ganized was long in control. They wer engaged upon this task 
from the time when the electoral assembly was dismissed until the 
middle of November. The interest of the } riod | 
manner in which they did the work and in their constitutional ideas 


Furthermore, during this period was fashioned a remarkably ette 


tive instrument of revolutionary action, the use of the districts as a 

basis of agitation. In 1789 it was employed against the « nun 
'See the article in the Review for Januar ent 

“Improvising a Government in Paris 11 July 78 by Henry E rne 
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assembly ; later it was turned against the king and even against the 
national legislature. 
I. 

The new assembly met July 25 and superseded the electors five 
days later. Early in August, to provide members for service on the 
committees, sixty more deputies were chosen, raising the total num- 
ber to one hundred and eighty. Nearly half had served in the as- 
sembly of electors. In the committees, which were now recon- 
stituted,’ still other electors were retained on account of their ex- 
perience. Although the assembly had been called together by 
Mavor Bailly to prepare a plan of government for Paris, it became, 
by virtue of the powers given to the deputies in their credentials and 
by the force of circumstances, primarily an administrative body. 
Bailly had little faith in salvation by speechmaking, and he thought 
that nearly all the work could be done in committees. Whether the 
assembly was authorized to legislate for the city was later a bitterly 
disputed question. Its claim to a representative character was made 
at once in the formal stvle adopted—Assembly of the Representa- 
tives of the Commune of Paris. 

Bailly had called the assembly into being, but from the beginning 
it ceased to remember its creator. As an administrative body it 
should, so thought the Mayor, advise with him and with Lafayette, 
but, he bitterly recalled, it “ accustomed itself readily and at once to 
administer alone, to forget him completely, and to act as if he had 
asked its formation in order to lay down his office”. For example, 
he was not informed of the plan of military organization until public 
discussion in the districts brought it to his attention. If there was 
anything the deputies were expected to do in accordance with the 
letter of summons, it was to consult with him about a plan of munti- 
cipal government; but their committee ignored him, and when he 
wished to learn the main features of the scheme, he was obliged to 
make inquiries. An incident, small in itself, revealed clearly the as- 
sembly’s attitude. Bailly was in constant attendance at the com- 


1The names of the committees were as follows: The comité permanent or 
provisoire of the electors had been divided into four sections or bureaus: 1, Dis 
tr:bution (of business): 2, Police; 3, Subsistence; 4, Military Affairs. The name 
comité provisoire was dropped August 2 apropos of a complaint against this 
committee because of its decree making printers responsible for anonymous pub 
lications. and the name bureau was substituted. Later in August four other com 
mittees were added: comité d’administration des revenues et charges de la Ville ; 
comité de rédaction: bureau de la répartition et de la perception des impots; 
bureau des secours. The bureau des secours was withdrawn September 10 be 
cause the treasury was empty, and all demands were referred to the comité 
tration des revenues. Lacriox, Actes de la Commune de Paris, 1. 81, 333 


note I, 345. 535- 


if 
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mittee of subsistence, for upon its efforts depended the food supply 
of Paris and, for this reason, the peace of the city. [le informed the 
assembly that he could not always preside and asked that two vice- 
presidents be appointed to take his place. This was done, but the 
men who were chosen forgot the prefix when they signed the records 
and soon transformed themselves into his rivals.". Their names, not 
his, appeared at the bottom of acts. To such a degree was the prac- 
tice carried that it excited protests from some of the districts. (ne 
of these sent a delegation to the assembly expressing in vigorous 
terms its disapproval. Its speaker told the members of the assembly 
that the commune had named Bailly “ its mayor, that is, its chiet, 
consequently the chief of this assembly.” “ Your districts “, he 
added, “ have deputed you to become his co-operators in the grea 
work of municipal organization and not to exclude him trom it * 
Bailly was partly responsible for these rebuffs. Ilis functions as 
mayor had never been precisely described, and in a measure it be- 


longed to him to define their limits. Unhappily for the intluence of 


his office. in cases where the exercise of authority was dangerous 
he often contrived to throw the necessity of decision upon the as 


sembly and in this wav increased its power to the detriment of Ins 


own.” 


Such conflicts of authority are not surprising considering th 
utter ruin of the older institutions of local government and the dis 
trust commonly born of revolutionary excitement. Moreover, gov 
ernment was something like a novel and dangerous toy, and thes 
children in politics jostled one another in their eagerness to try their 
hand at it. The times were indeed difficult. Not a day passed but 


he deputies 


a new question was forced upon the attention of t 


' Bailly, Mémoires, 11. 147, 195-197, 243-244; Lacroix, Actes, I. 24, 27, 28 


note 3. 


2 Procés-verbal du transport duo Comité ervu le police es Enfans 


Rouges (Bibl. Nat., piece), August 6. On August 12 the Premontres sent 
similar protest, declaring “ qu'il ne peut concevoir comment Monsieur Ba ‘ 
Maire. c’est-a-dire, Chef de la Commune, ne parait cependant pas letre t 


l'assembléee des representants de cette Commune, puisque tou 
de cette Assemblée portent les noms de différens Présidens lors 

ete porte a cette place éminente, par le vu unanime et le suffrage universe 
ces Concitoyens.” District des Prémentrés, 11 aot, 1789 (Bibl 


Lacroix, I. 1709. 


3For example, August 20, when a deputation of actors ft the eatr 
francais came to ask permission to give Chénier’s Charles 1X., he would have 
refused had he dared to do so, for he thought such a play might compromise the 
good feeling toward the monarchy. He adds le pris mon parti de renvoyer 
la décision a l'assemblée. Les assemblées ont cela de commode, leur responsa 
bilité est si partagée, qu'elle est nulle.” Mémoires, Il. 287 It was equally 
characteristic of the man that, although he had retained the secretary of Flesselles 


he dismissed him as soon as the Palais Royal began to murmur. / »s 
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Often an immediate answer seemed necessary under penalty of an 
uprising. Early in its career the assembly saw the Hotel de Ville 
invaded, as under its predecessors, by a mob erving for blood, this 
time of one of the highest officers of the new government, the Mar- 
quis de la Salle, who had so patriotically effaced himself when 
Lafayette was named commander of the National Guard. The 
stock of powder at the arsenal had been depleted and the storage- 
room was partly filled by a quantity of powder useless for Paris but 
valuable in the trade with the coast of Guinea. The managers of 
the arsenal de ‘cided to send this powder to Essonnes, where was one 
of the principal powder factories, and to bring back a new supply 
for Paris. Lafayette was not at hand, and La Salle signed the 
order. Rumors spread through the city that it was simply another 
attempt to render Paris defenseless, and the crowd rushed to the 
Hotel de Ville, demanding a victim. Fortunately, La Salle could 
not be found and the mob was finally dispersed by the National 
Guard. 

The efforts of the assembly to preserve order were compromised 
by the increasing number of deserters from the royal army who hur- 
ried to Paris, hearing of the good fortune of the gardes francaises, 
the heroes of the July insurrection and the pets of the districts. 
These deserters not only swelled the size of each mob, but also 
quarreled with one another, threatening to turn the city streets into 
a battle-field. The only remedy was to order the soldiers at the city 
gates to turn back all deserters and to request the minister of war 
and the towns to arrest them on the roads leading to Paris... An 


equally serious danger was the multitude of destitute men gathered 


at the government works on Montmartre. These had been estab- 
lished in the spring to relieve distress caused by the exceptional 
severity of the past winter. The tr wible had been rendered more 
acute by the paralysis of industry and trade since July, so that by 
the second ad of August this army of un emploved numbered be- 
tween thirteen and twenty-one thousand. Necker threw the re- 
sponsibility for its control upon the city, because the roy al govern- 


ment was without force.* These dangers were increased by the con- 
menace of famine. Although the crops had been abundant, 


| back the grain for fear of being plundered on the 


stant 

the farmers hel 
' Lacroix, Actes, I. 217, 223-224, 245, 273 274; Révolutions de Paris, no. 

2 These works were finally closed August 2 

promised employment in the municipal works. Later 

I. 168, 


3. The provincials were sent 


home, while Parisians were 
in the fall many of the provincials were back in Paris. Lacroix, 


tis. no. XX.; Bailly, Mémorres, Il. 257; Godard, 
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road or at the markets. Sometimes agents despatched to other 
towns to buy for the city were arrested as suspected monopolists 
Early in August Paris was obliged to send a force of four hundred 
men to Provins to secure the release of two such agents 


Occasionally it was legislation of the National Assembly which 


multiplied the difficulties of the Commune. As soon as the decrees 
of August 4 abolishing feudal privileges were known, there was a 
general massacre of game in the neighborho: “l of Paris. The pre 


serves at Vincennes, belonging to the Duke of Orleans, still a popu 
lar leader, were alone respected. [even the guards at t 
deserted their posts to join in the sport, until the assembly sent 
special detachments of soldiers to stop this disorder.? The discus- 
sions of the question of granting the king a veto also caused tr uble 
The agitators at the Palais Royal attempted to organize a march 
upon Versailles, which, but for the promptitude and energy of the 
Commune, might have forestalled the events of October 5 and 6. 
Under the circumstances, it is not surprising if the deputies re- 
peatedly deferred the specific task which they had been asked to 
perform and if they did not altogether succeed in pleasing either the 


mayor who had called them or the districts that had sent them 


Il. 


The government of the city remained provisional, re sting for its 
authority upon the consent of the Parisians, and treated with defer- 
ence by the National Assembly and by the whole country because of 
the triumphant part it had taken in the events of July. The roval 
government was not strong enough to dispute the powers of the vic- 
torious city, and the National Assembly was too busy during the 
summer to undertake the problem of municipal reorganization. 
From time to time and for specific purposes Paris received from 
Assembly or king grants of power. Early in .\ugust, when dis- 
order had become general throughout the kingdom, the \ssembly 
declared it to be the duty of the municipalities as well as of the 
National Guard to oppose attacks upon property and particularly 
upon convoys of grain. A few days later, after the Assembly had, 
by its decrees abolishing feudalism together with inequalities in 
taxation and many special privileges, promised to remove the most 
serious grievances, it was ready to use force to suppress disorder. 
This force it dared not intrust to the royal government. -\ccord- 


1 Lacroix, Actes, 1. 91-92, 94. 
2 /bid., 1. 148, 258; Révolutions de Paris, no V..p. 1 


3/bid.. no. VIIIL., pp. 7 et seqq.; Lacroix, Actes, |. 423-425. 435-437 Bibl 


Nat. MSS. fr. nouv. acg. 2671, fols. 10, 11 
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ingly, the municipalities were authorized to use their own militia or 
to call upon the royal troops. For the quelling of riot the sword 
was definitely taken from the hands of the king by the provision 
that the officers of the army should swear never to employ their 
soldiers except on a requisition from the civil authorities.’ 

The powers which Paris obtained over the means of securing a 
supply of food were, at least in spirit, contrary to the policy of the 
National Assembly, which, August 209, freed the grain-trade 
throughout the interior of the country from all the obstacles created 
by a paternal and arbitrary government. According to a project 
drawn up a few days later by the communal assembly, the Paris 
buyers were to have the preference at all grain-markets within 
twenty-five leagues, after the local needs had been supplied. The 
farmers were to carry every week a certain portion of their crop to 
these markets. To insure the success of the plan the municipality 
asked for the powers which had belonged to the lieutenant-general 
of police and to the royal commissioners. The National Assembly 
was evidently unwilling to revive one of the features of the old 
régime and referred the deputation of Paris to the king, who granted 
the request by a decree in council, September 7, although he pro- 
vided that these powers should be valid only for the remainder of 
the year.* 


fe Assemblée nationale for August 5 and 10; Duvergier, 
36-37. The oath read, * Nous jurons de rester fidéles a la nation, au rol, 
loi, et de jamais employer ceux qui seront a nos ordres contre les citoyens, 


si nous n’en sommes requis par les officiers civils ou les officiers municipaux.” 

2 The first form of the request, decided upon September 2, appears 1n the 
proces-verbal for that day, Lacroix, Actes, I. 454-455. The subject came up 
again September 4, ibid., 1. 473-474. On September 6 the assembly, after finding 
out that the National Assembly was disposed to do nothing further, re ferred the 
matter to the committee of subsistence, “ pour etre ensuite statue Ce qu'il ap- 
partiendrait ”. The decree of the council is merely an approval of the request 
put in its final form, apparently by the committec of subsistence, for it does not 
appear in the procés-verbal. It given, however, as from the proces- 
verbal in the Mercure de France of September 19. The original is preserved at 
the Arch. Nat., R. A. D. XI. 68. The assembly made prompt use of its powers, 
appointing twelve commissioners to compel the farmers to thresh their wheat and 


market the part provided for in the decree. Lacroix, I. 53 38: Révolutions de 


Paris, September 17. Loustalot regarded the scheme as vicious, and notes that 


the king in his decree had seemed more solicitous than the Paris authorities for 
the rights of other municipalities. He also notes the anomaly that the assembly 
had put below the decree “ ordonne l'exécution ”. No. IX. 32-33. Bailly asked 
the communal assembly at this time to authorize him to solicit letters patent which 
should attribute to him the judicial powers formerly possessed by the leutenant- 
general of police. The assembly was then on bad terms with the mayor and 
refused. Before this, late in August, he and four assessors were given the powers 
which had belonged to the Hotel de Ville in its jurisdiction over merchants 
trading by the Seine and over offenses committed on the river or its bridges. 


Lacroix, I. 225-226, 232, 318-319; Bailly, Mémoires, II. 271. 
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IIT. 

The communal assembly had been brought together prin arily to 
prepare a plan of municipal government. Its efforts are interesting 
especially because of the fundamental assumption upon which th 
rested. The uprising of Paris in July had compromised the au 
thority of the old monarchy. Similar movements in other cities had 
created so many centres of resistance that the unity of the kingdom 
was temporarily destroved. At the same time the French people, 
or rather the bourgeoisie, working with a common enthusiasm for 
a new order of things, were becoming more united and were gaining 
a spirit really national. From their successful resistance as well as 
from the actual exercise of power it was only a short step to the 
attitude that each town had a right to organize itself and that within 
the limits of its local affairs its authority was supreme. This ten 
dency toward local autonomy—what in 1793 would have been called 
* federalism “—lost its original character as soon as it became clear 
that power had passed from the hands of the king into those of the 
National Assembly. Indeed the movement was transformed into a 
successiul effort to federate, in spirit at least, these local centres of 
revolutionary activity, in order to strengthen the National \ssembl\ 
against the forces of reaction. In the fall, the assertion of local 
authority against the Assembly was denounced as little short of 
treason.! Consequently the agitation over questions of municipal 
organization resulted in nothing more than administrations which 
were to continue until the National Assembly had provided by law 
the machinery of local government. 

The question of the right of Paris or any other town to organize 
itself came up during the controversy over the efforts of the electors 
to give themselves successors. When Mirabeau proposed a delega- 
tion from the National Assembly to the districts of Paris to aid them 
in constituting an administrative committee, he also suggested that 
this committee should prepare a municipal constitution. “Thereupon 
Mounier asked him if he meant to authorize all the towns to muni 
cipalize themselves after their own fashion This task, added 
Mounier, belonged to the National Assembly : to abandon it to the 
towns would be to create states within the state and to multiply 
sovereignties. Such a danger did not alarm Mirabeau, and in his 
reply he cited the example of the United States, which left to the 
members of the Union the details of their government, provided 
these were not in contravention to the republican form; and argued 


that similarly the towns of France could provide the local organiza- 


1Cf. the case of Mounier and the Estates of Dauphiry ‘ so decree of 


October 26, Duvergier, I. 54. 
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tion suited to their needs, making it consistent with the general 
principles of the new order already laid down, that is to say, na- 
tional representation, union of the three orders, freedom of election, 
and the like. Although Mirabeau’s original notion was not adopted, 
the new plan of municipal government was based on the same funda- 
mental idea.’ 

The author of the plan was LBrissot, who was a federalist in 1780, 
even if he was not in 1793 in the sense of the word used by his 
enemies.2. Although the commission which had been appointed to 
present the plan departed in some notable details from his sug- 
gestions, their recommendations were in the main his work.* He 
was convinced of the right of a community to regulate its local 
affairs without the intervention of the national authority. In the 
preamble, written for the plan but not published with it, he declared 
that the inhabitants of any city, a term which he uses in the classical 
sense, “have the right... to establish an administration and a 
police for everything common to them as such.” After defining the 
sphere of action of the cities in their union as provinces, and of the 
provinces as parts of the kingdom, he says that the two local admin- 
istrations must be conformed in their principles to the national con- 
stitution, and that this conformity must be expressed in a sanction 
or charter of incorporation given by the national legislature, which 
is the federal bond uniting all parts of a vast empire. Paris, he 
added, was so large that it must be considered both as a city and 
as a province. 

1 Proces-verbal de UAssemblée Nationale, July 23; * Dix-Neuvieme Lettre da 
Comte de Mirabeau a ses commettans,” Courrier de Provence, pp. 51 et seqg. 
Cf. Brissot, Patriote frangais, no. IX. 

2It is to be noted that the term “ federal” in French Revolutionary history 
means almost the converse of “ federal” in American history. It was used to 


imply a scheme to destroy the unity of the kingdom, later the “ unity and indi 


visibility of the republic”. Brissot’s original federalism was not tinctured with 
distrust of the central authority. He wished out of locally organized powers to 


f executive authority, since the old chan 


create new channels for the exercise ¢ 
nels were broken, “the intendants have disappeared, the tribunals are dumb, the 
soldiers are against the executive power and for the people”. See “Avis au 
Peuple Frangais,” in /’atriote francais, no. XIV. 4. 

’This is shown by a comparison of the final plan with Brissot’s project, 
which was published November 15 when it became clear that the National 
Assembly was to provide a municipal law for Paris. The title was Observations 
sur le plan de la Municipalité de Paris ; suivies du Plan original et dun dé laration 
des Droits des Municipalités. See further, Patriote francais, nos. XV. 4, XVI. 3, 
and Bailly, Mémoires, Il. 200-201. The Courrier de Provence attributed some 
influence to Sieyés, Castellane, and Montmorency, no. XXII. 8. 

‘Patriote francais, nos. XVI., XVII. Brissot had already set forth the same 
theory in a speech made in his district assembly July 21. Discours, etc. (Bibl. Nat., 
piece). In his no. NNIII. he hints that his scheme was criticized as making a 
republic of Paris and defends the theory from such charges. Cf. Bailly, Mémoires, 
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Whether the commission altogether approved of [rissot’s fed 
eralism or not, it did not decrease the powers he ascribed to 
on the contrary it added to them. In agreement with him aris was 
to assess and collect all taxes, and even to supervise the Bank of 
Discount! and the postal service. But while he, consistent with his 
general theory, assigned to the local government no jurisdiction be 
yond the city and the faubourgs, the commission recomme nded that 
it assume the powers of the ancient bureau de la ville and of the 
lieutenant-general of police, particularly in the matter of foven 
supply. The assembly virtually acted on this recommendation when 
it applied to the government for the powers granted by the decree 
of September 7. 

One of the significant features of the plan was the attempt to 
put an end to the constant meetings of the district assemblies. Th 
were henceforward to be convened only for elections. [rissot 
argued that this provision was prompted by anxiety to save the time 
of the citizens. As a member of a district assembly he had in July 
claimed for it almost as much legislative and executive authority 
within its sphere as for the towns within their jurisdiction \iter 
his election to the communal assembly his attituck changed, until a 
few months later he declared, * Since the districts have taken it into 
their heads to meet constantly, many of them have disputed the 
powers of their representatives at the commune, oppost d decrees of 
the National Assembly, and even judged the judges.”* Thi 


tional Assembly agreed substantially with this feeling, although it 


took care not to express it so emphatically, for the municipal law 


given to Paris in 1790 provided that after the elections had been 


completed the district assemblies should be dissolved. The « 
mission's plan struck two other blows at district aspirations atter 
supremacy. It declared that each * representative ” belonged to the 
] ] 


he district as 


commune as a whole and could not be revoked bv t 


il ¢ 


semblies. Furthermore the provision that the president of ea: 
trict should be selected from its group ot deputies gave the muni 
cipal assembly a direct hold on the districts. 

The machinery of government provided for in the plan was in 
part actually set in motion in October and November and remained 
until the system voted by the National Assembly was substituted for 


II. 258-260. When in November the National Assembly announced the intent 

of providing a special municipal law for Paris, Brissot sieted on the 

ness of his theory though he waived its practice in view ‘ per nee 
of harmony. See no. CXNVIII. The Révolutions de Paris persisted in the origi 


attitude: see no. XXI. 


1 The Bank of Discount had become a quasi-government 
2 Patriote no. CCIX. 
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it a year later. Moreover, several of its features were preserved 
in this system. There was to be a general assembly of three hun- 
dred members, sixty of whom were to constitute a council of admin- 
istration, and of these sixty the principal officers—mayor, com- 
mandant-general, eight aldermen, solicitor, his two assistants, and 
eight heads of departments—formed the bureau de la ville.' The 
mayor was merely the presiding officer of all assemblies and all de- 
partments of the municipality. The final decision in administrative 
matters was to belong to the presidents of the departments, soon to 
be called lieutenants of the mayor. The assembly was to elect the 
members of the council and to choose those administrators who, 
with the mayor and commandant-general, were to form the bureau. 
Its other powers were left vague. Nor were the functions of the 
council stated more clearly. The commission was apparently con- 
cerned rather with elections and terms of office than with the busi- 
ness of the council when once constituted, merely implying that it 
was to submit to the assembly matters which the bureau had pre- 
pared. The administration of the different quarters of the city was 
entrusted to district committees, granted powers of arrest, though 
without the right to try cases.? 


The plan of municipal government was submitted to the as- 
sembly August 12. The commission had done its work with reason- 
able promptness. If the assembly pushed forward the discussion 
with equal zeal, the object which Mayor Bailly had in view, namely 
the immediate organization of an effective administration, could be 
accomplished. But the assembly, distracted by its many tasks, did 
practically nothing. As the end of the month approached Bailly be- 
came restless. Hle noted signs of discontent also in the districts. 
His irritation was increased by the manner in which the assembly 
ignored him. None of its acts disturbed him as much as its repeated 
criticism of the committee of subsistence with which he c mstantly 
worked. He attributed these attacks partly to the presence on the 
committee of several electors who had never been formally super- 

1The eight departments were: subsistence, police, public buildings, public 
works, hospitals, domain or finances, taxes, National Guard. There was a 
ninth, the Tribunal contentieux, a species of administrative court composed of 
the eight aldermen and presided over by the mayor. 

2 The full title of the plan was Projet du plan de Municipalité de la Ville 
de Paris, présenté & Assemblée générale des Représentants de la Commune par 
ses commissaires (Bibl. Nat. Lb“ 1185, octavo, 52 pp.); see also Motifs des 
commissaires, pour adopter le Plan de Municipalité, quils ont présenté a l’ Assem- 
hlée générale des Représentants de la Commune (Bibl. Nat., piece). Lacroix, 


ictes, I. 185, and note 5, pp. 195-198. 
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seded. Impelled by these considerations,’ he resolved to 
immediate organization of the administration and to restr 
sembly to the task of discussing the plan of government 
tempting to carry out his scheme Bailly addressed himself di 
to the districts. He proposed that the bureau described in th 
be chosen by an electoral assembly convened for this purpose 
whole operation would, he thought, be completed in cight da 

From his proposals it is clear that Bailly was determined 
cover a position at the head of affairs. “ The mayor”, he said, 
the chief of the municipal administration ; he is its active pru 
He complained that the new plan did not give the mayor th 
fluence that should belong to him and declared that assemblies uld 
not administer. Although Bailly made a passing allusion to the 
continuance of the assembly at the Hotel de Ville, rder that it 
might prepare its observations on the plan, his letter seemed to lead 
toward suppressing it altogether.‘ The significance of the blow 
was heightened because it was prepared secretly. None but his 
favorite committee of subsistence was consulted 
strengthen his position Bailly sought support 
ceding to them full local legislative power. 

Bailly did not intend to call into existence another assembly. 


His meaning was sufficiently clear, but he had reckoned without 


1For illustrations of Bailly’s troubles with tl 
263, 269, 270, 280-281, 348-35! 
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taking account of the probable action of the existing assembly. 
This body learned of the letter the day on which it was despatched, 
and the astonishment and indignation of the deputies were bound- 
less. The mayor was sent for and was obliged to defend himself 
against their angry complaints. In order to snatch victory from the 
midst of defeat they assumed that it was necessary to adopt Bailly’s 
suggestion but not his method of carrying it into effect; for this, 
they urged, would thwart his real intentions. Accordingly the dis- 
tricts were asked to accept those parts of the plan which concerned 
the organization of the general assembly, the council, the Dureai, 
and the districts themselves. After the assembly had chosen the 
council the two hundred and forty members remaining were to 
occupy themselves with the examination of the plan of government, 
modify it according to the observations of the districts, and finally 
submit it to these for sanction. The citizens were plainly warned 
against the mavor’s original scheme, and an apology was offered for 
the assembly's delavs which retlected upon him and upon his com- 
mittee of subsistence. The record showed that this was done in the 
“presence of the mayor and in agreement with him,” and he was 
required to affix his signature. [le did this, he afterward explained, 
to avoid scandal.' 

The proposition of the assembly placed the more ambitious dis- 
tricts in a predicament. The titles of the plan which they were 
asked to accept contained the three limitations on their powers 
which have already been explained. There was no method, short 
of total rejection, by which they could give a qualified consent to the 
project and be sure that their conditions would be respected. Some 
of them preferred the mayor's plan, but the majority supported the 
assembly. Out of its one hundred and eighty members one hun- 
dred and fifteen were returned to sit in the new assembly. This did 
not mean that the districts would abide by features of the project 
to which they objected seriously. Nearly half ventured to take 
from the assembly its principal electoral duty by each designating 
one of their five deputies as a member of the council. The district 
assemblies also continued to meet as before, and in several instances 
they succeeded in revoking deputies by bringing a pressure upon 
them which the communal assembly was powerless to prevent. * 


1 Lacroix, I. 396-300; Chronique de Paris, I. 39; Patriote frangais, no. 
XXNXI. This was the first time Bailly had been asked to sign the record since 
July 30. 

2Several districts gave conditional adhesions, notably the Reécollets, Ex 
trait du Registre ... du premier Septembre, 1789 (Bibl. Nat., piéce); Bancal 
des Issarts urged in the district of the Carmes that the president of the district 


was disqualified from being also a deputy, Arrétés (Bibl. Nat., piéce); see for 
action of Saint-Roch Bibl. Nat. MSS. fr. nouv. acq. 2665, fol. 36. The practical 
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V. 

If Bailly’s municipal coup d'état be judged by the time the new 
assembly took to organize the provisional administration, It was a 
failure. The assembly met September 19, but it was the middle of 
November before the government was in working order. This was 
partly due to the controversy with the districts over the method of 
choosing councilors.’ After some resistance the assembly vielded 
and those districts which originally had not designated one of their 
deputies to serve as a member of the council did this. The atten 
tion of the assembly was also absorbed by the new problems which 
the events of October 5 and 6 presented, About the middle of 
October Bailly hinted that, as it had given up the work of admin- 
istration, certain matters be turned over to him, but the deputies 
were deat.* 

Before the administrative organization was completed scruples 
began to arise about its legal standing. This concerned especially 
the department of police. Some persons argued that with the sup- 
pression of the office of lieutenant-general of police the jurisdiction 
which he exercised had passed to the Chatelet. Such doubts show 
that the period when ordinary laws could be ignored in the name 
of public necessity was passing away. The first to realize the dif- 
ficulty were naturally those upon whom heavy resp msibilities had 
been placed. To clear up the situation it was pre yposed that the 
National Assembly should be requested to grant to the mayor and 
the administrators the powers of administration and police within 
the citv, and the control of provisions without its limits, which had 
formerly been possessed by the lieutenant-general of police, the 
Hotel de Ville, or special commissioners. If such a request wer 


granted, it would extend the authority conferred by the king's 
acceptance of the assembly’s proposals, with 
of the new assembly somewhat und 
was to report on the plan ot 
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council in the matter of the grain-trade. The project found many 
enemies even in the communal assembly. Some objected to an ap- 
peal to the National .\ssembly, insisting that the districts should be 
consulted, others declared that the assembly should devote itself 
wholly to an examination of the plan of municipal organization, 
leaving everything to be managed as it had been. The council pro- 
tested against this decision and resolved to negotiate directly with 
the National Assembly. Meanwhile the project had been restricted 
in its scope, providing merely for the department of police. The 
deputation appeared in the National Assembly with Bailly at its 
head. He explained that the communal assembly would un- 
doubtedly have sent the project themselves had they not been ab- 
sorbed by their labors on the plan of government. He urged that 
the responsibility to which the administrators were subjected de- 
manded some rule of action, since it was impossible to answer for 
the use of an indefinite and arbitrary power. The project pré yposed 
that real criminals be turned over to the Chatelet as before. Mere 
disturbers of the peace were to be bri mught before a member of the 
district committee, who had power to send them to the city prison. 
The lieutenant in charge of the department of police or one of his 
councilors was to interrogate the prisoners each day, with the au- 
thority to release or to condemn to brief imprisonment or to a fine. 
More serious cases were to be brought before a tribunal of police 
made up of the mayor, his lieutenant, and eight adjunct notables. 
This tribunal could imprison for a month or fine to the amount of 
one hundred livres. When the communal assembly heard of this 


step, it showed intense irritation. Some of the districts also com- 


plained of the action of the wuncil. The new department of police 


was fully organized by the middle of November ; and the committee 
of police, upon which several electors still served, was released from 
the arduous duties which it had performed for four months.’ 
sefore the new police tribunal was established, the municipality 
received extraordinary powers for the suppression of riots. The 
immediate occasion was the atrocious murder of the baker Francois, 
wrongfully accused of keeping back a part of the day’s baking. An 
event so sinister, happening just after the National Assembly had 
begun its sessions in Paris, naturally alarmed the communal as- 
sembly. Only the day before, a deputation with Bailly at its head 
had declared that it was the duty of Paris to surround the National 
Assembly “ with repose and tranquility.” The whole nation had 
1 See Moniteur, Il. 227, November 24; Lacroix, Il. 418-419, 427-428, 437 438, 


144, 479-480, 483. Text of decree, ibid., 579-582. Attitude of communal assembly, 


francais, no. XC. 
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been assured in a solemn address, when the king had been brought 
to Paris and the National ssemblv had announced its intentions 
to follow him thither, that all the inhabitants of the citv were read 
to shed their blood to preserve the independence of its deliberations 
and the personal security of its members.' If murderous mobs were 
to parade the streets with the head of any unfortunate man they 
suspected of treason, the deputies who had retused to come to Paris 


on the ground that in this turbulent city freedom of speech was im 


possible would be justified by the facts. Accordingly the communal 


s 


assembly sent two or three deputations in rapid succession to the 
National Assembly asking tor the enactment of a martial law which 
would permit the dispersal of mobs by force. Such a measure had 
already been under consideration. It was put into form and en 
acted the same day. The king sanctioned it immediately, and the 
following day it was publicly proclaimed.* 

This law gave to the municipality the right upon its own judg 
ment of the facts to decide when the occasion had arrived for the 
use of force against a mob. The signal should be the display of a 
red flag from the windows of the Hotel de Ville and in the streets 
and squares of the city. Instantly all assemblages of people with 
or without arms become criminal. If the mob does not disperse, 
the soldiers, preceded by the red tlag and accompanied by at least 
one municipal officer, are to march to the spot. In order that peace 
ful citizens may have an opportunity to retire and that just grie\ 
ances may be heard, the crowd may appoint a deputation of six 
persons to present their requests, after which it must disperse at 
once. If it does not disperse, there are to be three summonses and 
then the soldiers are to fire. Even radical journalists like Loustalot 
acknowledged that such a law was necessary, and [rissot regarded 
it as a masterpiece of precision, of foresight, and of just propor- 
tion between crime and penalty. ©mne of the members of the com 
munal committee of police afterward declared that from the enact 
ment of this law dated the revival of public tranquility, and that 
by the first of November Paris ceased to be the theatre of factions." 


' Bailly’s speech is given in Lacroix, II 15-346; the address the | 


mune, ibid., 245-247. It is to the credit of French justice that the leaders of the 
ob were tried immediately and hanged within thirty-six rs of the 


on of the crime. 


oix, II. 363, 364, note 4 77-379: text of law. 385—38¢ Duvergier 
I. 52-5 
’ Revolutions de Paris, no. XVI. The quotation from this journal by Lacroix 
Il. 435, is misleading. Patriote 1 LXXVI Chrov e Paris, | 
230; Godard, Exposé, 90. There was slight opposition in one or two districts 
for this, see Lacroix, II. 422-423: Rev tions de Paris, no. XVI urmal de 
Paris. October Bataillion de Samt Martu es-Ch Bib Nat., piece 
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VIL. 

Until the meeting of the second communal assembly, September 
19. the controversy over functions and powers had been chiefly 
between the assembly and the mayor. It now became a struggle 
between the assembly and the districts. Intimations of such a con- 
flict had not been wanting during the earlier period, but the dis- 
tricts were then too busily occupied with their own organization to 
be jealously watchful of the Hotel de Ville. The local police had 
fallen into their hands, and their military patrols were the sole 
means of preserving order. They were obliged also to exercise in 
minor matters a rude though not always unfriendly justice.’ The 
organization which they adopted to meet these conditions varied 
with the character and aspirations of each district. Several drew 
up an elaborate constitution and provided themselves with a full 
panoply of committees—" grand "central", finance, subsistence, 
military affairs, and police. Their critics accused them of doing 
this to satisfy the thirst of the more ambitious members for office. 
trissot remarked that there was not a petty lawyer who did not 
aspire to be a Demosthenes, not a student who was not determined 
to become commandant. In some districts, he added, there were 
more officers than soldiers. The general assembly of the district 
theoretically included all persons—clergy, nobles, or bourgeois— 
who possessed the qualifications fixed for the original primary as- 
semblies. After the first excitement was over, service in the civic 
guard and in the assemblies became wearisome. Government in the 
districts, as afterward in Paris, fell into the hands of an energetic 
and sometimes noisy minority.” 

The desire of the more ambitious district p jiticians to carry out 
their schemes or to provide for the needs of their own localities 
without delay gave color to the accusation that Paris was divided 
into “sixty little republics.” Some districts were in the habit of 
Ippel des sieurs Mart 
Champs (Bibl. Nat., piece 
r part of the “ Deliberations du comité civil du district des Ma 


n ct Duval (Bibl. Nat., piece): District de St. Martin-des 


1 The larue 
thurins ” is taken up with such affairs (Bibl. Nat. MSS. fr. nouv. acy. 2696, 


fol 


38 
2 Quénard, Tableau historique, 48 Révolutions de Paris, no. VII. 7: Patriote 
francais, no. NIN lhe district of Prémontrés had an elaborate constitution. 
For that of St. Etienne-du-Mont, see Réglement provisoire (Bibl. Nat., piece) 


under date of July 27. For problem in other districts, see Bibl. Nat. MSS. fr. 
nouv. acg. 2670, fol. 2-4, 6. 53 and 2696, fol. 40. 

31t is difficult to form an exact estimate of numbers in the district assem 
hlies where so many records have been destroyed. On July 22 there were 130 
in Saint-Roch out of about 2.500 citizens resident in the district. On September 


tr at the Mathurins there were 140 votes cast in the election of the new deputies. 


Hardy MS., “ Mes Loisirs,” VIII. 471 
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placarding their decrees even outside their own limits. (ne of them 
ordered the release of certain prisoners from La Force. When the 
concierge did not obey, he was summoned to appear before the cen 
tral committee; and the threat was added that, if he did not come 
voluntarily, soldiers would be sent to fetch him. ©mly the inter 
vention of the communal assembly and of Lafayette prevented this. 
Other districts went to the arsenal and seized cannon and powder. 
In several instances expeditions were made into the country in 
search of arms. Sometimes it was grain or flour that these expedt- 
tions sought. In one instance a district stopped a convoy of flour 


in Paris on its wav to the market and distributed the flour to 


bakeries within the district.'. In another case a district assumed the 
functions of the former lieutenant-general of police and_ issued 
formal decrees regulating, presumably within its own limits, public 


carriages, speed of driving, butchers’ shops, ete? There was no in 


tention to cause disunion, but such inconsiderate use of power led 
toward actual anarchy. 

The reluctance of the district politicians to part with power even 
after they had constituted a municipal assembly was illustrated in 
the spasmodic attempts to form a central committee or clearing 
house for the liquidation of conflicting opinions. The scheme was 


first proposed when the question of substituting an assembly for the 


electors was agitating the districts. Hardly had the new assembly 
been organized before its attention was called to the existence of 
another assembly holding sessions at the archbishop’s palace and 
calling itself the Central Committee of Correspondence. Several 
of the districts which approved the scheme were, however, anxious 
that it should not take the semblance of a regular assembly with 
officers, records, debates, ete. According to this view it should 
only collect and transmit information in order that a common policy 
might control the action of all the districts. Others argued that its 
duty was to watch the municipal assembly, which, said they, was 
far from being infallible. So many districts were either indifferent 
or opposed to the idea that it could not then be embodied in an 
effective organization. Late in October another attempt was mack 
At this time the controversy between the assembly and the districts 


was becoming acute. Officials or commissioners from forty-two 


Extrait 


5 aout, 1789 (Bibl. Nat., piece); Discours of M. Godard, ex-president 


des délibérations de l'assemblée du district de Ste. Opportune 
jlancs-Manteaux (Bibl. Nat., piéce); Révolutions de Paris, nos. V. 31 
VI. 32, VII. 7-11: Bailly, Mémoires, I]. 28%, 314, 353, 371; Hardy MS., 444-445 
Lacroix, I. 276-277. 462-463. 551-552, 562-5632. 

2For example, Extrait des Délibérations du District des Petits-Augusty 
du 4 aout, 1789 (Bibl. Nat., piéce). Cf. another case, Bailly, IT. 258 
AM. 
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districts held a meeting. Although at their second meeting onl) 
twenty-three were represented, a plan of action was sent to the dis- 
tricts, which, if adopted, would have dispensed with the communal 
assembly. Each district was to communicate its projects to the 
other districts, which were to meet at once and formulate their views. 
Ii these were favorable, the deputies of the district which originally 
proposed the pro} fect were to draw it up at the ¢ ‘entral Committee 
in the presence of the deputies of the other districts, after which all 
should be “ obliged to conform to it as the decision of the majority.” 
This plan of direct government got no farther because a majority of 
the districts were not yet in the m ood to crowd the communal % 

sembly out of the place it he id been created to fill, It was only in 
the spring of 1790 re tt an assembly at the archbishops palace, with 
the assistance of Mayor Bailly, succeeded for a time in posing as 


the real agency for communal action.’ 


VI. 


The issue between the municipal assembly and the more am- 
bitious district leaders turned upon the question whether the as- 
sembly could make necessary regulations or ordinances without con- 
sulting the districts ; and whether, after the council and bureau were 
organized, it should not restrict itself to the completion of the plan 
of municipal government. The legislative power, these men in- 
sisted, belonged to the districts. Some added that even the Na- 
tional Assembly could not interfere in purely local concerns. 
Others sought to weaken the position of the municipal assembly by 
arguing the provisional character of the Paris government and 
asserting that, until the National Assembly had given the city a 
municipal constitution, the municipal assembly had no right to pass 


laws or ordinances.” 


1 For the earlier projects of such an organization, see Extrait du proces 
serbal de l'assemblée du district de l'Oratoire (Bibl. Nat., piece); dun 
citoven (Bibl. Nat., piéce); Discours prononce par M. Javon, probably before July 
28 (Bibl. Nat., piéce) ; Extrait des délibérations . . . de St. Louis-en V'Isle (Bibl. 
Nat., piece), July 30; Extrait du procés-verbal de ! issemblée du district des 
Mathurins, du 7 aowt 1789 (Bibl. Nat., piéce); see also Lacroix, I. 30, 33-36. 


For the later period, see Chronique de Paris. no. LXX.; Journal de la Munici- 
palité et des Districts, October 28, 30. November 4. 6: Extrait d'une Délibération 
du D. des Mathurins, November 6 (Bibl. Nat., piéce); Révolutions de Paris, 
no. XVIIL.; see also Lacroix, Il. 533-534, 537-54!- 

2The point of view ot the opposition districts 1s llustrated in the follow 
ing: for Saint-Roch’s declaration of November 9, see Lacroix, II. 553, ¢/- 642; 
Addresse Respectueuse du D. de St. Leu @ UAssemblée Nationale (Bibl. Nat., 
piéce) ; for Premontres, Extraits, of September 28 and October 2, and Observa- 
tions sommaires, October 31 (Bibl. Nat., piéces); Extrait of November 18 (Arch. 


Nat. C 33, no. 286); for St. Germain-des-Prés, Révolutions de Paris, XVIL., ef. 
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Much of the opposition of the districts to the communal assemb! 
received its impulse from the decision to form six compamies of 
chasseurs which should guard the city gates and assist the tax 
officers in collecting the octroi. [ver since the uprising in July i 
had been difficult to collect this tax. The loss could ill be en 
because the government was threatened with bankruptey. If the 
gates were to be guarded effectively, this duty must be intrusted to 
paid companies. The citizens of the districts were unwilling to 
perform their ordinary guard duties and could not be depended 
upon for such services. Moreover there were many soldiers in thie 
city, particularly Swiss, whom it had been impossible to incorporat 
in the paid companies of the districts and who could not be sent 
home. Several districts objected to further military organizations 
of this sort. One declared that it would never abandon the con 
trol of the gates within its own limits unless the organization of 
the chasseurs had been approved by the majority of the districts 
This agitation did not prevent the communal assembly from voting 
another company to guard the central market, where serious dis 


orders were endangering the tlour trade.’ 


Lacroix, II. 576; for St. Honoré, Extrait des Kegistres Arch. Nat., ¢ 1 
286 bis): Extrait des Délibérations de lAssemblée gen ed es 
Augustins, September 19 (Bibl. Nat., piece); St. Marcel, Extrait des registres 
October 20 (Bibl. Nat., piece); Saint-Seéverin, -1ssemblce 

(Arch. Nat. C 33, no. 268 bis); St. Louis-de-la-Culture, decrees, etc., of November 
9g, 16, 19. For Cordeliers, see below Several of these decrees r ce rat 


are quoted in whole or part by Lacroix in his notes. The most enthusiastic suy 


porter of direct legislation was Loustalot, who argued 


communal assembly was to lay propositions in a simple form betore the district 
He believed that much might be done also in large assemblies like those held 
Rome, and he published diagrams of an ingenious sounding-board which w 
place the speaker’s mouth at the foci of two parabolas, the curve ot one ‘ 
ately behind him and that of the other beneath him. The representative sys 
tem he denounced as a relic of medieval feudalism and simply a new t 
slavery. Révolutions de Paris, September 19, no. NIV. 15-21, NV. 15-16 XVI 
XVIII. 8-14, XXI. 20-21. The Abbé Fauchet, a popular preacher, later one 
the Girondist group, advocated similar views in the commur issembly tse 
see Motion faite par labbé Fane het, November 20, 25, December 2 I 
piéce). The view favorable to the communal assembly is illustrate the 
lowing: St. Jacques-de-l'Hopital, Extraits des différentes ns, et 
(Arch. Nat. C 33, no. 286); Ste. Opportune, November 21, Et t (Bibl. Nat 
piéce) ; St. Germain-l'Auxerrois, in Lacroix, Il. 674-675; Carmes, thid lil. ¢ 
'The question of the chasseurs came up in connection with nearly 1 the 
retical criticisms of the assembly. The most noteworthy pronunciamiento was ‘ 
by the Petits Augustins, in which its views were emphasized by capitals Apropos 
of the nominations of officers it declared “ que cette nomit n est un ATTEN 


TAT AUX DROITS ET LA LIBERTE DE TOUS LES CITOYENS, Qu'elle 


Annonce L’Exercice D’Une Autorité Arbitraire”, etc Bibl. Nat., piece the 
efforts of St. Louis-la-Culture, November 9, 16, 19 (Bibl. Nat., pieces), are als 
intructive. Cf. Lacroix, II. 405-407, 476, 502-503, III. 19-22. 
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The conflict between the communal assembly and the district of 
the Cordeliers, under the leadership of Danton, is the most notable 
Hustration of the tendencies of the opposition. Early in October 
the Cordeliers had called upon the other districts to assist in effect- 
ing the release of the Marquis de St. Huruge, one of the noisiest 
agitators of the Palais Roy al, on the ground that his arrest, made 
by the municipal officers, had been illegal. When the municipality 
instituted proceedings at the Chatelet against Marat, who in L’Ami 
du Peuple mingled criticism, rough satire, calumny, and provoca- 
tions to sedition, the district voted that it would with all its power 
defend authors within its limits against “ voies de fait ”, although it 
declined to resist any effort of those who were libeled to obtain re- 
dress by the ordinary processes of law. An attempt of the officers 
of the Chatelet to make an arrest was apparently considered an act 
of violence." 

These were simply skirmishes before the battle. Late in the 
same month the Cordeliers “ enjoined ” its deputies to invite the 
municipal assembly to urge upon the National Assembly the trial 
ef Besenval? or his transver to Paris from Brie-Comte-Robert, 
where a large guard was stationed at the expense of the city. The 
assembly had already done what it could, and its members were 
irritated that the matter was raised in this way. They did not relish 
the implications of the word “ enjoin”, and they seized the occa- 
sion to complain formally of the constant interference of the dis- 
tricts in administration by deliberations and decrees publicly pla- 
carded, and asked the Cordeliers in particular to refrain from pla- 
carding decrees which tended to disturb civic harmony. The reply 
of the Cordeliers was prompt. It denied that the assembly had a 
right to trace for the districts the limits of their activity until the 
National Assembly had given the city its legal organization. The 
district further declared that its deputies had agreed to take an oath 

1 Marat’s case was first taken up September 25; Lacroix, II. 69; for further 


action, see --_158, 201-202, 319-320, 344- His attacks on the municipality 


began with number VIII, two days after the journal had been changed from 
Publiciste parisien to L’Ami in Peuple. For especially violent diatribes, see 
nos. XV. and XXVI._ In no. XVIII. he tells of his experiences at the Hotel de 
Ville when summoned to appear betore the assembly. In no. XXV. he called for 
the appointment of a “ Tribune * armed with military power, and provoked the 
National Guard to sedition. See further, Révolutions de Paris, October 2, Pp. 
34-38: Chronique de Paris October &. Marat had incidentally praised Peyrilhe, 
one of the deputies of the Cordeliers. In October 9 Peyrilhe wrote to the 
Chronique de Paris protesting “que cet éloge partant d'une plume qui distille 
la sedition et la calumnie, m’outrage et m’afilige profondément.” For action of 


Cordeliers. see Extrait du Registre... in 7 Oct. (Bibl. Nat., piéce), and 


Chronique de Paris for October 13. 
2 For the Besenval case, see the REVIEW for January, 1905 (X. 304-305). 
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to conform to everything prescribed by their const 


oath acknowledged that as deputies they were revocal 


deliers, by declaring the oath void, and by expelling on 


Assembly and to the districts. Several districts whicl 


port of the assembly. The situation became daily 


and embarrassing.' 


However comprehensive its functions, thev certain] 


] 


of a city under a provisional regin 


functions in denying the right of the Cordeliers to 


deputies in place of those who had resigned. The 


explicitly denied, because, declares the committee, * it 


' Lacroix, I]. 463-464, 637-641, 644. The various del 
Cordeliers are given in a little collection ( Bibl. Nat., L" 40/254 
of the districts for or against the contention of the Cordeliers 


documents in Lacroix, III. 28-32. Cf. Patriote frangais, no. 


opinion was, “en thése générale, le Peuple, en mati¢re de 
assujetir ses Mandataires 4 son volonté—il ne peut pas en matieré 


of their constituents and that they had no authority to co 
any organizations of a civil or military character which should 
first have received the sanction of the districts. When the oath was 
actually tendered to the deputies of the Cordeliers a few day 
three of them resigned rather than take it. The assen 
to recognize these resignations as valid. Had it paused 
case would have had the better chance of success, % 
proved. But it was not content with a strong defensive position; it 


undertook to force the fighting by annulling the decree of 


ties of the district who had boasted that he was the originator of 
the scheme to demand an oath. Hoth sides appealed to the National 
sympathized 


with the Cordelters recalled their deputies, others rallied 


For the National Assembly the question was also embarrassing. 


clude the decision of questions of legal theory, especially 
e organized mainl 
But the matter was referred to a committee, and its report, Novem 
ber 23. on the whole supported the contentions of the comn 


assembly, although it declared that the assembly had exceeded its 


Cordeliers of authority to exact an oath or to revoke i 


that the representatives of each district fill their functions until the 
expiration of the time set by their credentials or until they have 
given their voluntary resignation, and that they be heid to no other 
oath than that of filling honorably the mission which they 
cepted.” According to this the communal assembl) 

obliged to receive the newly elected members and to retain the two 
deputies who had taken the oath. [Before the \ssembly 
opportunity to take a vote, one of its members explained that already 


thirty-eight districts had rejected the decree of the Cordeliers and 
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that it was hoped the other twenty-two (sic) would speedily follow 
their example. Under the impression of this assurance, the .As- 
sembly decided to close the discussion raised between the districts 
and to order that the matter should stand as it had stood before 
November 11. The effect of this was to put the communal assembly 
in the right, for if a longer discussion of the question was formally 
deprecated and the status quo ante bellum was resumed, the dis- 
tricts by implication had no power to exact an oath or to revoke their 
deputies. On the other hand, if the deputies themselves vielded to 
pressure and resigned, the communal assembly had no remedy ex- 
cept vain protests. This was what happened in the Cordeliers case, 
for those who had resigned persisted in their resignation, so that 
the assembly was obliged to admit their successors. Indeed they 
did this without question.’ 

Searcely had the storm subsided when it broke out again with 
renewed fury. This time the occasion was the long deferred plan 
of a municipal constitution. On November 26 the National As- 
sembly had decided that Paris, on account of its immense popula- 
tion, should have a special charter, and plainly intimated that this 
charter was to be drawn up by the Assembly itself. The muni- 
cipal constitution-makers, who had appr ached their task with such 


elaborate and almost reverential deliberateness, were naturally 


1For the report of the committee, see Lacroix, III. 32-33. The statement 
that a majority of the districts had rejected the pretention of the Cordeliers 
seems substantiated by an analysis of the action of the districts, sworn to In the 
presence of the mayor November 22; for this see tbhid., 34-35. The paper is 
confirmed by the statements of the Courrier de Provence and by Brissot in his 
Patriote francais, although the Révolutions de Paris, no. XX., accused Brissot 
of lying impudently in this matter. M. Lacroix believes that the honors rested 
with the Cordeliers. He remarks (p. 35), * juridiquement, la question resta indécise : 
le mandat impératif, le droit de révocabilité permanente resterent discutables 
et discutés. Mais, en fait, le district des Cordeliers triompha; sa volonté prevalu. 
malgré lVopposition de I’Assemblée des Représentants de la Commune.” Against 
this view stands the fact that the main contentions of the Cordeliers were 


practically abandoned by it and by its supporters although it did maintain its 


right to substitute new deputies for those who had resigned. It is also signifi 
cant that the Révolutions de Paris is especially bitter after the decision and 
criticizes the action of the National Assembly. M. Aulard in his article on 


“Danton au District des Cordeliers” (La Révolution francaise XXIV. 138) 
strangely represents the report of the National Assembly's committee as giving 
“raison aux Cordeliers ", ignoring everything in the report save what was said 
about receiving the new deputies. However exaggerated may have been the pre- 
tentions of the assembly, it is difficult to see what advantage could come from 
the attempt to render it powerless to administer a city which as yet had no 
definitive organization. The action of the districts seems to have been largely 
directed by petty jealousy concenled behind a screen of glittering principles. 
Danton himself became quiet as soon as he was chosen a member of the assembly 


in January, 1700. M. Aulard says, “ Son role y fut trés effacé,” ibid., 142. 
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voted to 


aroused by such a step. Two days before, they had again 


r 


take up the discussion of some scheme © oft the rissot plan. 


have che k 


Brissot now made a move which if successful wou 
mated those who wished to begin the inquiry anew without giving 
chief attention to his plan. On the thirtieth he moved that an ad 
dress be sent to the National Assembly explaining that Paris had 
been obliged by circumstances to organize a provisional govern 
ment, that a committee had been asked to submit a plan for a new 
municipality, a part of which had been accept d provisionally by the 
districts, and that the “ 240 were actually engaged upon a further 
examination of this plan. The address was also to ask that the 
\ssembly authorize its constitutional committee to msider this plan 
in conference with a committee to be appointed by the “ 240 in 
order that the project finally adopted might meet the special re- 
quirements of the capital as well as conform to the general prin 
ciples of municipal law sanctioned by the National Assembly.". The 
news of this motion spread rapidly through the districts. Seve ral 
of those which had already signalized themselves by their atta ks on 
the communal assembly regarded the motion as a scheme to de 
prive the districts of any influence upon the result of the constitu 
tional discussions. Violent remonstrances were sent in br 
deputies had had time to complete their debate. One district sent 
a deputation to the other fifty-nine asking that delegates be sent to 
the next public session of the “240°, to “summon them in full 


assembly to keep to the letter of their powers and even to withdraw 


without delay to the archbishop’s palace to fulfil this dut) ". After 
a long discussion Drissot’s motion was lost, but the action taken 
involved the same principle of co-operation with the constitute al 


committee of the National Assembly; for a new commission of 
twenty-four, which was given the task of preparing th bases for the 
municipal constitution, was authorized to confer with the committee 
of the National Assembly as often as it saw fit. \ sop was thrown 


to Cerberus by voting that as each article was comple ted 3 


sent to the districts for approval.* 


VII. 


The appointment, December 2, of a new committee upon a 
municipal constitution marked the close of another period in the 


1 |.acroix, III, 82-83. and note 3, 8&8 ef se cf. | riote francais (Dees ver 
4), no. CNVIIL, and Révolutions de Paris (November 28 December 5), no. XXI 
2 Lacroix, III. 96-09 |acroix analyzes the action the districts in notes 
1, 2, and 3, pp. 103 et seqq. The chairman of the new ttee was the 
Marquis de Condorcet. Brissot’s motion is regar led by inting 
for the distrust with which even the Condorcet cor ttee was regarded by 


the districts. 
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Revolutionary career of Paris. The work done on the Brissot plan 
had not been altogether vain, for the provisional government, which 
had at length been organized, embodied its most important sug- 
gestions. Nor was the new plan destined to depart from it ma- 
terially. From this time the business of the communal assembly 
ceased to be administrative and concerned itself with the new plan 
as it was reported article by article. As soon as an article was 
completed, it was submitted to the districts. For a while the at- 
tacks of the districts ceased. It was unlikely, however, that the 
district politicians, who believed in direct government, would find 
no other occasions to illustrate their favorite theory. Indeed, the 
months which still remained before the provisional government went 
out of existence were characterized especially by the action of the 
Commune through its district assemblies. The law provided by the 
National Assembly seemed at first to put an end to their career, for 
it assigned to them chiefly electoral functions and ordered that as 
soon as the elections were cé mnpleted the assemblies should close. It 
was soon discovered that even under this law there was machinery 
enough to bring them into existence again for any purpose which 
appealed to a sufficient number of citizens. It was the same instru- 
ment of revolutionary action, though differently fashioned. What 
the convening of the sections meant in 1792 or in 1793 is well under- 
stood. The consequences were the “ Great Days” of August 10 
and June 2. The method was not invented by the Jacobins, it had 
been devised by the bourgeois of 1789. It might be used to over- 


throw a government which was betraying the country to the in- 


vader, but it might also bring ona Reign ot Terr Tr. 
HENRY E. BOURNE. 


i ‘ 
‘ 


THE TRAVELS OF JONATHAN CARVER 


It may be questioned whether any book of American at 
in the eighteenth century achieved a more instant or a nm 
of Jonathan Carvet 


spread international reputation than the / rave 
Published in London in 1778, at the turning-point in the American 


Revolution, it went into a second edition the next year and at the 


same time another edition was issued in Dublin \ German trans 

lation was published in 1780, and a French one in 1754, 01 which 

there were two issues. In 1796 it was translated into Duteh. In 


addition there were subsequent reissues in London and Edinburgh 


and American reprints at Philadelphia, Portsmouth, New Hamp 
shire, Boston, Walpole, New Hampshire, and New York Milling 
in his Bibliography of the Al mguian Languages de scribes sixteen 
editions and enumerates twenty-three. The book was not only 
widely popular, but it took high rank among descriptions of Indian 
life. In literary merit it is so far above the general level of Ameri- 
can writing in that period that the late Moses Coit Tyler found it 
difficult to restrain his enthusiasm. He ascribes to it * unsurpassed 


value” for its “ true and precise information concerning the * man 
ners, customs, religion, and language of the Indians *~ 
its worth for instruction, is its worth for delight; we have no 


other ‘Indian book’ more captivating than this. Itere is the 


charm of a sincere, powerful, and gentle personality—t 
of novel and significant facts, of noble ideas, of humane sentiments, 
all uttered in English well-ordered and pure.’ Surely a veritable 
oasis in the arid wastes of our literature in the Revolutionar) 
period. But neither popular interest nor the enthusiasm of 


literary historian reveals all the contribution of this unlettered Con 
necticut shoemaker and soldier to modern literature. From Ca 
ver's Travels Chateaubriand drew not a few of the descriptions of 
Indian customs for his fascinating and poetic | oyage en .dmeriqne 
From the same source Schiller derived the language and thought 


for his * Nadowessiers Todtenlied “; familiar to [Eng] 


ish readers 


through Bulwer-Lytton’s translation as * The Indian Death-Dirg: 


1M. C. Tyler, The Literary History of the Americar Rez tion, | 
2Cf. Joseph Bedier, Etudes Critiques (Paris, 19 the second part his 
study, “ Chateaubriand en Amerique Veérité et Fiction u Les Sources 4-214 
237 
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In the pages of Carver's Travels the youthful Bryant probably first 
met with the sonorous name which the traveller applied to the great 
river of the unexplored Pacific Northwest, and which the poet used 
so effectively in Thanatopsis 
the continuous woods 
Where rolls the Oregon, and hears no sound, 


Save his own dashings. 


Made familiar by the poem, this name, whose origin has baffled 
modern investigation, was soon transferred from the river to the 
territory through which it flowed.’ 

It is from Carver again that have been derived the ordinary ac- 
counts of the massacre of Fort William Henry in 1757, and the 
wav in which Major Gladwin in Detroit was forewarned of the 
treacherous attack to be made upon him? To the student ot 
western exploration Carver appeals as the first traveller of English 
speech to explore any part of the interior west of the Mississippi 
River, and the Travels are therefore of primary interest to all in- 
terested in the early history of Wisconsin, Minnesota, and the Lake 
Superior region. A work so famous in the literature of travel and 
of such presumable importance among the early accounts of the 
Northwest may appropriately be subjected to a critical examination 
with a view to determine, if possible, its real value as an original 
work. 

The author of the Travels is deseribed on the title-page of the 
first edition as “J. Carver, Esq., Captain of a Company of Pro- 
vincial Troops during the late war with France ". To the third 
edition, 1781, is prefixed “ Some account of the Author ”, which 
would be supposed to have been derived from Carver himself. It 
reads as follows: 

lonathan Carver, the author of the following work, was grandson 
of William joseph Carver, of Wigan in Lancashire, who was a captain 

1 The first definite proposal to name the region Oregon was made by John 
Flovd of Virginia in his bill for the occupation of the Columbia River country 


presented in the House ot Representatives, January 18, 1822: ~ When the popu 


lation of the settlement amounts to two thousand souls, all that portion of the 
territory of the United States north of the g2d degree of latitude, and west of 
the Rocky Mountains, is to constitute a territory of the United States, under the 
name of the Territory of Origon [sic].” Niles’ Weekly Register, XX1. 350. 


20n this account, which seems not to be authentic, see Charles Moore, The 


Vorthzwest under Three Flags (New York, 1900), 113 ef Seqq. 
3] did not get access to the careful paper by John Goadby Gregory on Jona 
ot Carver: His Travels in the Northwest in 1766-8 (Parkman Club Publica 
tions No. 5. Milwaukee, 1896) until after this paper was completed in its original 
form. I am indebted to Mr. Gregory’s paper for two or three references which 


have been very serviceable in expanding It. 


in the army under king Wilham. 
tinguished reputation, that that prince was ple 
the government of Connecticut in gland, whi 


been the first appointment to that station bv the crow (dur 
was born, anno 1732, at Stillwater, in the provinee of Conn 
rendered famous by the surrender of the army under (Genet 
goyne; his father, who resided at this place, and acted : 


the peace, died, when he was only fifteen years of ag 
ceived the rudiments of as liberal an education ld 
in that neighbourhood, and, being lesigned for the | 


he was soon after his father’s death placed with renth n 
profession in Elizabeth Town, in the same province \ op 
requires not only a close and 1] ttention, but lkew1s 
perses erance, Was not suited t of bold enterprize 1 
ture. which seemed to be the ion of our thot 


age of eighteen, purchased an ensigney in the Connecticut reg 
which, as I have been informed, he acquired so mu h reput 
obtain the command of a company. ©) this ever however 


found the least mention among his papers, ner. Indeed, 


1] ar 


important circumstance of his life till the vear 175) 


Certainly not an improbable biography ot the author for | 
readers, but vet one which contains many perplenitics 1 
American student until he discovers that it ts fictitious! Inst 
being the grandson of a distinguished [English 1 tary office 
first roval governor of Connecticut, and of having been b 


Stillwater, Connecticut, where General Burgoyne surrenderes 


instead of studying medicine at Elizabeth Town, Connectieu 


later purchasing an ensigney in the Connectict 
Carver's extraction and early life were much more 
even prosaic? We are indebted to the Reverend Samuel 


the spicy and spiteful historian of Connecticut, for a mor 


factory clue to the birthplace of Jonathan Carver, and to an e 


imaginary descent. In a deposition made in 1824 to te 


rv 


cause of the famous Carver claim in Congress Dr. Peters t 
that he had known Carver since 1754.“ He was bern in | 


bury, in the colony of Connecticut, near where | was bo 


great grandson of Joun CARVER, the first English governor 


settled at Plymouth, in New England, .\. D. 1620," 


After premising that Governor Carver kk it no male ts 


may trace briefly the career of Jonathan Carver of Canterbur 


\Travels through the Interior Parts Nort 
1767. and 1768. By J. Carver Esq., ete Londor =f 

2 There is no Stillwater in Connecticut, and 5 water ew 
settled until 1750. There is no Elizabeth Town 1n ¢ ‘ ‘ \s 
governor and the Connecticut regiment, comment ts eECESS 

Documents appended to article by D. Durt 
Carver. and * Carver's Grant’”. ections ii 


ety. VI. 268. 
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appears to be the original of the traveller. Jonathan Carver of Can- 


terbury, the date of whose birth is not known, married in that town 
Abigail Robbins in 1746. In 1753 he moved to Northfield, Massa- 
chusetts, where he is credited with having made twenty pairs of 
shoes for Moses Field in 1754. In the winter of 1756-1757 Major 
John Burk, of Northfield, raised a company of rangers, in the list of 
which occurs the name of Jonathan Carver, but with no place ot 
residence recorded. The names of the members of Burk’s company 
captured at Fort William Henry in 1757 have been preserved, but 
Carver is not included! Of this Jonathan Carver and his wife 
seven children were born, the eldest in 1747 and the youngest in 
1762. One son, Rufus Carver, was a Revolutionary soldier and 
died after 1837 in Sodus, New York. There are living descendants 
of the daughter Abigail, who married Joshua Goss in 1774. Noth- 
ing further in regard to the military career of this Jonathan Carver 
can be said with positiveness. That this Jonathan Carver is the 
traveller seems well established. Apparently he did nothing for 
and had nothing to do with his family after 1763, and in England 
he married again and had two children. His first wife lived until 
1802. The Reverend Dr. Peters was no doubt kept in ignorance of 
that fact. for he avers in the deposition above mentioned that Car- 
ver “ supported a brave character during that war, and ever after a 
moral character 

Turning now to the “ Introduction ” to the Travels, we are in- 
formed that after the treaty of peace in 1763 the author formed the 
project of exploring * the most unknown parts * of the territory ac- 
quired by England and particularly of familiarizing himself with 
“the Manners, Customs, Languages, Soil, and natural Productions 
of the different nations that inhabit the back of the Mississippi” in 
order to “ascertain the Breadth of that vast continent ”, and, having 
done so, to establish a trading-post on the northwest Pacific coast. 
Such a post would “ facilitate the discovery of a Northwest Pas- 
sage” and “open a passage for conveying intelligence to China, 
and the English settlements in the East Indies.” 

The largeness of these ideas in 1763 is apparent and at first 
sight marks Captain Carver as a sort of forerunner of Jefferson and 
of Lewis and Clark. They were, however, substantially the plans 
of the French government in 1717, and the historian and explorer 

1]. H. Temple and G. Sheldon, History of Northfield, Massachusetts (Albany, 


1875), 300, 418; John Montague Smith, History of Sunderland, Massachusetts 


(Greenfield, Mass., 1809), 283. I am indebted for these references to Judge 


Daniel W. Bond of Boston. 


2Carver’s Travels (1781), i-vi, passim. 


The Travels of Jonathan Carver 


Charlevoix was commissioned to go to America and make the neces 
sary preliminary studies and report.’ The project, im the end 
proved impracticable, and all that Carver was able to accon 
was a journey from Michilimackinac to the Mississipp1 by the lox 
and Wisconsin River route, a vovage up the Saint Peter's or Min 
nesota River, and, upon his return, the exploration of nort 
consin and the north shore of Lake Superior. In [engla 
vainly endeavored to enlist the Board of Trade in his plans tot 
northwestern exploration. He went to England in 1709 carrying a 
] 


letter of introduction from Samuel Cooper of 
Franklin, who thanked his correspondent “* for giving me the 0 
tunity of being acquainted with so great a traveller” \iter many 
vicissitudes he died January 31, 1780. The first edition ot hi 
Travels through the Interior Parts of North America, in the Years 
1766, 1767, and 1768 was published in 1778, and inscribed to Sir 
Joseph anks, President of the Roval Society. Phe work | 
consists of an “ Introduction,” “ A Journal of the Travels ~ « 

prising 164 pages, and a treatise “| ff the Origin, Manners, Cus 
toms, Religion, and Language of the Indians ~ comprising 34 


ages, with a short geographical apper 


wlix. It is this second and 
larger part, constituting a fairly complete natural history of the 
upper Mississippi valley, that has given Carver's 7 rave/s its position 
in the literature of primitive America. It is also this second part 
that invites a more detailed critical examination than it has ve 
received. My attention was first called to the matter some years 
o when I came upon the following significant comment upon 


letter which Oliver Wolcott ot Con 


ag 
Carver and the Trave/s in a 


necticut, at that time Auditor of the Treasury of the Un 
wrote in 1792 to the geographer Jedediah Morse. Woleott re 


792 g 
marks: 

In describing the unsettled northern regions, ] perceive Carver ts cited 
as an authority. I know not whom you can take for a g ricle 
sistently with the present state of public opinion 
little credit is due to the book published in his name. By intermati 


which I have obtained respecting Carver, I am satished that his book 
was compiled under very inauspicious circumstances Hie doubtless 
resided a number of years in the western country, but n ignorant 
man, utterly incapable of writing such a book. When 1 England he 
was in needy circumstances, and he applied to the government, stating 
that he had made important discoveries, for which |] entitled t 
receive compensation. His notes were inspected by a beard, who p: 
nounced them to be unimportant. A sum of money Was however g 


him, more in charity to relieve his wants than a 


1 Parkman, A Half-Century 


2Franklin’s Works 


‘ 
Conflict (ed. 1897), it. 4 
(Bigelow ed IV. 239 
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services. When his money was expended he rene wed his application 
t was refused. He then abused the administration for having ob 
tained of him his work, without having paid a proper compensation lo 
silence his clamor, the notes which had been deposited with the officers 
of the government were restored, which were soon after pawned by 
Carver with a bookseller. There 1s reason to suspect, that the book 
styled Carver's Travels, 1s a mere compilation from other books and 
common reports, supported by some new remarks which Carver may 
possibly have made. It will therefore in my judgment be most sate for 
the future reputation of your book, that but little credit be given to 
Carver's Travels, except where his accounts are supported by some col 
lateral authority 

Phe source of Wolcott's information | am unable to give. It 


may possibly have come through his Connecticut friends and cor 
respondents Joel Barlow and John Trumbull, who had been in 
London on different occasions before 1792. Noteworthy in any 
case is Wolcott's positive assertion that Carver was “an ignorant 
man, utterly incapable of writing such a book.” 

A year or two later, in reading Greenhow’s //istory of Oregon, 
I ran across a more detailed and explicit impeachment of Carver's 
Travels. Greenhow declared that the longer second part, on the 
Indians, animals, and plants, ete., 


is extracted almost entirely, and, in many parts, verbatim, from the 
French journals and histories. The book was written, or rather mac 
up, at London, at the suggestion of Dr. Lettsom and other gentlemen, 
and printed for the purpose of relieving the wants of the author, who, 
however, died there, in misery, in 1780, at the age of 48.° 

Whether this positive assertion as to the origin of Carver's book 
rests upon definite information or is a deduction from internal evi- 
dence, | do not know, but Greenhow’s convictions were positive. 
In his text he refers (pp. 144-145) to the vagueness of Carver's de 
scriptions of places, peoples, and things, and to his “many and 
glaring plagiarisms * from authors he disparages. To justify this 
language Greenhow added the following résumé in a foot-note : 


In proof that no injustice is here done to Carver's memory, read his 
magisterial and contemptuous remarks on the works of Hennepin, La- 
hontan. and Charlevoix, in the first chapter of his account of the origin, 
manners, ete., of the Indians; and then compare his chapters describing, 
as from personal observation, the ceremonies of marriage, burial, hunt 
ing, and others, of the natives of the Upper Mississippi countries. with 
those of Lahontan, showing the conduct of the Iroquois, of Canada, on 
similar occasions, by which it will be seen that Carver has simply trans 
lated from Lahontan the whole of the accounts, even to the speeches of 


‘George Gibbs, Memoirs of the Administrations of Washington and John 


Adams (New York, 1846), I. 76. 
2Robert Greenhow, 7he History of Oregon and California, etc. (Boston, 


1844), 142, note. 
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the chiefs Carver's ch ipter on the origin « 

abridgment from Charlevoix s Dissertatioi on tl 


His descriptions of the language, manne 
itants of the Upper Mississippi regions, are enti 


those of the same tribes at the present day. as clearly shown by t - 
observations of Pike, Long. and other persons of uw stional har = 
ter. who have since visited that part of America. Keating t 
esting narrative of Long's expedition im 1823, expres his that aw 
Carver “ascended the Mississippi to the Falls of St. Anth 
saw the St. Peter, and that he may have entered | 
five months in the country nd become acquaimted wit rats 
of the people, he would not hav applied t 
and omitted to call them the Jiacota /nata is thi t 
7 
Seives. 
In regard to Keating’s \Varrative of Long's second expedit 
it mav be added that in it the indebtedness of Carver's / c/s t ne 
Lahontan was brought to public notice m 124 his is the earliest : 
published impeachment of the originality ot the Tra that I | 5 
met with More specihe were the charges noted 
Schooleraft in his * Journal” under the date of \prilg, 1823, upon 
completing a careful perusal of Hennepin, La Hlontan, and Carver, 
undertaken when he expected to be selected to head the expr ; ae 
to explore the St. Peter’s River which was « lucte b 
Schoolcraft writes: 
Carver. who went from Boston to the in tl the 
of the 18th century, is not an author to rea ro 
re-perused his volume carefully, and extracted notes. > ; 
stories inserted in his work have thrown an air of discred er 5 
caused the whole work to be regarded in rather an apoct vyphal heht ‘ 
think there is internal evidence enough in his narrative to prove that 
he visited the chief portions of country deseribed. Th he prol ; 
neglected to keep diurnal notes When in London, star trom star 7 ss, 
him in the face. Those in office to whom he represented his plans pr ey 
ably listened to him awhile. and afterwards lost sight of, or neglectes 
him He naturally fell into the hands of the booksellers wi ‘ | i 
him a good subject to get a book fron But his origina | 2 ae 
not probably afford matter enough, in pomt ot bulk In tl exigel 


1 


the old French and English authors ippear to have be i 
and probably their works contributed bv far the larger part of the vol : 


ume after the 114th page (Philadelphia ed. 1796), which cons ludes the 

‘ Journal.” 1 think it questionable whether some literary hack was not 

employed, by the booksellers, to draw up the part of the work ° Or the 2 

origin, manners, customs, fT ligion, and language of the Indians Con ba z 

siderable portions of the matter are nearly verbatim in the language ie 3 

Charlevoix. La Hontan, and other authors of previous dat lhe 

‘vocabulary of Chippewa,” so far as it is Chippew t all, | thi 


1 William H. Keating, Narrative of an Expe 
River, Li Winnepeek, Lake of the i s, et ‘ ‘ 
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French or a mixed orthography, which it is not probable that an Eng- 
lishman or an American would, de novo, employ.’ 

It is an interesting illustration of the elusiveness of much im- 
portant historical information that not one of these four destruc- 
tive criticisms of Carver's Travels ever caught Professor Tyler's 
eve during his many years of reading in American literature, and 
that not one of them is referred to in any of the articles in the 
many works of reference that [ have consulted on Carver. Yet it 
‘s obvious that, if Greenhow’s assertions are sustained, Carver's 
Travels, whatever their literary charm, must cease to be c msidered 
an original work. 

That Carver's first chapter, on the “ Origin ” of the Indians, is 
merely an abridgment of Charlevoix’s ~ Preliminary Discourse on 
the Origin of the Americans", with some additions from James 
Adair’s The History of the American Indians, will not be disputed 
by any one who compares them. As this chapter, however, is a 
summary of scholarly opinion, it might be urged that the most 
to be said is that if Carver wrote it he was too careless of the rights 
of literary property. But if Carver borrows his learning from 
Charlevoix, he was not less dependent upon him and upon La 
Hontan for his observations of Indian life, although he asserts with 
some parade : 

1 am able to give a more just account of the customs and manners 
of the Indians. in their ancient purity, than any that has been hitherto 
published. I have made observations on thirty nations, and though most 
of these have differed in their languages, there has appeared a great 
similarity in their manners, and from these have I endeavoured to ex 
tract the following remarks. 

These, he further notes, are such particulars as he * thought 
most worthy of notice, and which interfere as little as possible with 
the accounts given by other writers ”.* There is little intimation 
here that the writer had Charlevoix’s Journal and La Hontan’s Vew 
loyages to North-America, not to say other works, almost con- 
tinually on the table, not indeed to enable him to avoid repetition, but 
to supply many details of intimate observation. For example, our 
author writes of the Indians: “ their eyes are large and black, and 
their hair of the same hue, but very rarely is it curled; they have 
good teeth, and their breath is as sweet as the air they draw in.”* La 
Hontan wrote: “ Their Eves are large and black as well as their 

! Henry R. Schoolcraft, Personal Memoirs of a Residence of Thirty Years 
svith the Indian Tribes on the American Frontiers (Philadelphia, 1851), 168-169. 


2 Carver's Travels (1781), 222. 
3 ]bid. 4 Jbid., 223. 
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Even the description of Indian acuteness in following a trail, a 
subiect which Carver might well have been able to describe im his 
own language, is taken word for word from the English version of 
Charlevoix. 
CHA ARVER 
On the smoothest grass, or th Qn the smoothest grass, on 
hardest « rth, even on thre Very the hardest earth, and even on the 
stones, thev will discover the very stones, will they discover the 
ices Ol » enemy, and by their s of an enemy, and by the 
ind figure of the wotsteps of the footsteps, and the 
distance hetween their distance between the prints, dis 
prints, they wall, it 1s said, distin tinguish not only whether it 1s a 
guish not only different nations, man or woman who has_ passed 
ut also tell whether they were that way, but even the nation to 
men or women who have gone — which they belong. 
that wa 


Roth writers are conscious that such extraordinary acuteness 
will seem incredible. Charlevoix remarks in support of his state- 
ment: “1 was long of opinion that what I had been told of them 


crated. but the uniform voices of all who have lived 


was much exage 
ind conversed much with Indians, leave me no room to question 


the truth of them.” The writer of Carver's Travels, reassured no 
doubt. follows his account with the comment: ~ Llowever ineredi- 


ble this might appear, vet, from the many proofs I received whilst 
among them of their amazing sagacity in this point, [ see no reason 
to discredit even these extraordinary exertions of it.” 

So experienced a traveller as Carver might have ventured to 
describe the Indian sledge, the familiar toboggan, in words of his 


escription is copied from Charlevoix. 


own, but instead the 


Charlevoix, Journal, I. 358. 

2 Carver's revels, 308 
3 Charlevoix rnal, I 6 Travels, 327-328. 
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The Indians are much addicted 


to gaming, and. will often stake 
every thing they possess. Ball 
playing 1s their chief and most 
favourite game... . The ball is 
made of a piece of scraped deer 


skin, moistened, and stutted hard 
with deer’s hair, and strongly 
sewed with deer’s sinews.—The 
ball-sticks are about two feet long, 
the lower end somewhat resemb 
ling the palm of a hand, and which 
are worked with deer-skit thongs. 
; They are so exceedingly ex 
pert in this manly exercise, that, 
between the goals, the ball is 
mostly flying the different wavs, 
ly the force of the playing sticks, 
without falling to the ground, for 
they are not allowed to catch it 
with their hands. It is surprising 
to see how swiftly they fly, when 
closely chased by a nimble footed 
pursuer; ete.” 
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CARVER. 

As I have before obse rved, the 
Indians are greatly addicted to 
gaming, and will even stake, and 
lose with composure, all the valu- 
ables they are possessed ot 
but the principal and most es 
teemed among them is that of th 
ball. ... The balls they use 
are formed of a piece of deer 
skin: which being moistened to 
render it supple, is stuffed hard 
with the hair of the same creature, 
and sewed with its sinews The 
ball-sticks are about three feet 
long, at the end of which there 
is fixed a kind of racket, resemb 
ling the palm of the hand, and 
fashioned of thongs cut from a 
deer-skin. .. . They are so 
ceeding dextrous 1 this manly 
exercise, that the ball 1s usually 
kept flying in different directions 
by the force of the rackets, with- 
eut touching the ground during 
the whole contention; for they are 
not allowed to catch it with their 
hands. They run with amazing 
velocity in pursuit of each other. 
Etc.” 


If we turn from the manners and customs of the Indians to the 


animals and products of Jonathan Carver's native land, we find the 


same disposition to rely upon his French predecessors. The buffalo, 


ef which he must have seen in his residence among the Sioux more 


than Charlevoix ever did. is described in Charlevoix’s words: 


CHARLEVOIX. 

The buffalo of Canada is 
larger than ours; his horns are 
short, black, and low; there is a 
great rough beard under the muz- 
zle. and another tuft on the crown 
of the head, which falling over 
the eyes, give him a hideous as- 
pect. He has on the back, a 
hunch or swelling, which begins 
over his haunches, encreasing al 
ways as it approaches his shoul 
ders. Ete.* 


1 Adair, History of the American 


2 Carver's Travels, 363-365. 


3 Charlevoix, Journal, 1. 204. 


CARVER. 

This beast, of which there are 
amazing numbers in these parts, 
is larger than an ox, has short 
black horns, with a large beard 
under his chin, and his head 1s so 
full of hair, that it falls over his 
eyes, and gives him a frightful 
look. There is a bunch on his 
back which begins at the 
haunches, and increasing gradu- 
ally to the shoulders, reaches on 
to the neck. Ete. 


t 
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The writer of Carver's Travels apparently thought 
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might be cited, are sufficient to show that the alleg 
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how and the conjectures of Wolcott and Scho 
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credit his book, but in this case the borrowings are so extensi\ 
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\f such a character that one cannot help suspecting that nearly 
evel | hing Was borrowed. 

urning now to the first part or the narrative proper of Carver's 
Travels, is it a genuine record of experience and did he write it, or 
was it written by another from his memoranda or oral recollections : 
So far as I can judge by literary evidence, I should reply that Car- 
ver was the source rather than the author of the narrative. The 
stvle of the first part is fluent literary English, and apparently ts 
from the same hand as the descriptive matter in the second part. 
lo pronounce upon the worth of this part of the book first-hand 
re of the field of observation is required. This 
oualification William Hl. Keating, the scholarly and painstaking 
seologist and historian of Long’s expedition to the source of St. 
Peter's River in 1523, Posse ssed ina high degree. The members of 
Long’s expedition naturally gave ¢ arver’s account a more critical 
scrutiny under more favorable conditions than has been the case 


1 


to be in the future! Their general judgment ts 


since OF 158 likely 


unfavorable. In general it is remarked: “ No gentleman of the 
party would be willing to ascribe to Carver a scrupulous adherence 
to truth, (personal observation having convinced them all of the 


many misrepresentations contained in his work. \gain, [lenne- 


pin estimated the height of the Falls of St. Anthony at fifty or 


Sixt\ feet. 

This height is, by Carver, reduced to about thirty feet: his strictures 
upon Hennepin, whom he taxes with exaggeration, might with great 
propriety be retorted upon him, and we feel strongly inclined to say of 
him, as he said of his predecessor, “the good father, I fear, too often 
had no other foundation for his accounts than report, or at least a slight 


inspection.” 


1 


In regard to the St. Peter’s River and to the customs of the 
Sioux Indians, as to which Carver is still referred to as an important 


authority,’ the following comments are selected: 


Carver is the only traveller who states that he visited this river, 
merely from motives of curiosity; but a close perusal of his book, has 
satisfied us that he professes too much. He asserts that he “* proceeded 
upon the river about two hundred miles, to the country of the Naudo 
wessies of the plains, which lies a little above the forks f ormed by the 
Verd and Red Marble rivers.” He states that he resided five months 


‘The late Dr. Elliott Coues in the notes to his The Expeditions of Zebuion 


Montgomery Pike (New York, 1895) repeatedly quotes Carver and expresses a 
favorable opinion of his narrative. He does not re fer, however, to part II. 

2 Keating. Long’s Expedition (Philadelphia, 1824), I. 277. 

3[hid., 297-208. The actual height as measured by Pike and by Long was 


sixteen and one half feet. 
‘Cf. the bibliography to Livingston Farrand, Basis of American History (New 


York, 1904), 282-283. 
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‘ectures as to the origin of the book, supported as they are by Wol- 
testimony, probably give us the substantial facts. I may 


cott’s earl 
that in its present form the Travels are the 


venture the conjecture 
work of the editor, Dr. John Coakley Lettsom, who was a volumi- 


nous and facile writer and the charitable friend of Carver. .\ com- 
parison of the style of the Travels with Dr. Lettsom’s other works 
might settle the question, but they have not been acee ssible to me. 
Phis conjecture is in some measure supported by the following from 
Nichols’s contemporary sketch of Lettsom: 

blications before mentioned may be added, the Travels of 
te Captain Carver, of which Dr. Lettsom was not only the 
but was at the expence of the publication, 


wrote the Life. 
afflicted widow and 


Editor, an 
the benefits of which he appropriated to the amiable 
fatherless offspring of that brave | Micer; supplying the forlorn family, 
besides this, with the means of every comfort that humanity and friend 


ship could administer, not only till the profits of the hook could come 
round. but as long after as was necessary to their accommodation.’ 


lf my conjecture should be shown to be a fact, we should have 
4 curious instance of vicarious plagiarism producing a greater liter- 
ary reputation for the supposed author than the real author acquired 
by his other works or was attained by any of the works from which 
he drew his material. In any case, Carver's Travels must now take 
its place in literary history best 


World and The Book of Sir John Mai deville. 
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co onwealths that sprang into life bevond the seaboard. In these 
ne\ \\ ste rt An «i hieved holdness ot eption of 
t! destin and democracy Phe ideal of the West was 
its emphasis upon the worth and possibilities of the common man 

- belief in the right of every man to rise to the full measure of 


his own nature, under conditions of social mobilitv. Western de 


mocracy was no theorist’s dream. It came, stark and strong and 
full of life. from the American forest 


Che time had now come when this section was to make itself felt 
sa dominant force in American life. Already it had shown its 
luence upon t older sections. By its competition, by its attrac- 
tions for settlers, it reacted on the East and gave added impulse to 
the democratic movement in New England and New York. The 
struggle of Daltimore, New York City, and Philadelphia for the 
rising commerce of the interior was a potent factor in the develop- 
nent of the Middle Region. In the South the spread of the cotton 


plant and the new form which slavery to ik were phases of the west- 


ward movement of the plantation. The discontent of the Old South 
is explained by the migration of her citizens to the West and by the 
competition of her colonists in the lands bevond the Alleghenies. 


Phe future of the South lay in its affihation to the Cotton Kingdom 


of the lower states which were rising on the plains of the Gulf of 


htly to understand the power which the new West was to 


exert upon the economic and political life of the nation in the vears 


between 1820 and 1830, it is necessary to consider some what fully 
the statistics of growth in western population and industry 
The western states ranked with the Middle Re eion and the South 


in respect to population. 
| added to the Union: Louisiana (1812). In- 


Between 1812 and 1821 six new western 


commonwealths were 
diana (1816), Mississippi (1817), Hlinois (1818), Alabama (1819), 
and Missouri (1821). By 1830, the trans llegheny states had an 
aggregate population of over 3,000,000, representing a gain of 
nearly a million and half in the decade. The percentages of in- 
crease in these new communities tell a striking storv. Even the 
older sisters of the western group, like Kentucky, with twenty-two 
per cent., Louisiana, with forty-one, and Tennessee and Ohio, each 
with sixty-one, showed a sharp contrast with the seaboard states, 
outside of Georgia and Maine. But for the newer c yMmunities the 


f gain are still more significant. The figures are as 


percentages 
follows: Indiana, 133 ner cent., Illinois, 185, \labama, 142, and 


‘FF. 3 urner, “ Contributions the West to American Democracy,” </t 
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impulses in respect to staple exports as those which governed the 
southern seaboard. Economically, the northern portion of the vai- 
lev tended to connect itself with the Middle Region, while the south- 
ortion came into increasingly intimate connection with the 
h. Nevertheless, it would be a radical mistake not to deal 
with the West as a separate region. With all these ditferences 
thin itself, the West had a fundamental unity in its social struc- 
ture and its democratic ideals, and at times its separate existence 
was revealed in no uncertain way. 

Che historv of the occupation of the Mississippi valley is the 
history of the colonization of a region far surpassing in area the 
territory of the old thirteen states. The explanation of this move- 
ment into the interior is a simple one. It was, indeed, but the con- 
tinuation of the advance of the frontier which had begun in the 
earliest davs of American colonization. The existence of a great 
body of land, offered at so low a price as to be practically free, in- 
evitably drew population toward the West. When wild lands sold 
for two dollars an acre, and, indeed, could be occupied by squatters 
almost without molestation, it was certain that settlers would seek 
them instead of paying twenty to fifty dollars an acre for farms that 
lav not much farther to the cast particularly when the western 
lands were more fertile. The intre duction of the steamboat on the 
western waters in 1811, moreover, had revolutionized transporta- 
tion conditions in the West.’ At the beginning of the period of 
which we are treating, steamers were ascending the Mississippi and 
the Missouri, as well as the Ohio and its tributaries. [Dy 1820 there 
were sixty steamboats on the Mississippi and Ohio; ten vears later 
there were over two hundred and thirty. This explains some of the 
extension of settlement, for it was now possible to carry supplies up 
the river-courses and to secure a better outlet for agricultural prod- 
ucts. [etween the close of the War of 1812 and 1830, also, the 
Indian title was extinguished to vast regions in the West. Half of 
Michigan was opened to settlement; the northwestern quarter of 
Ohio was freed; in Indiana and Illinois (more than half of which 
had been Indian country prior to 1810) all but a comparatively small 
region of undesired prairie lands south of Lake Michigan was 


gained; almost the whole state of Missouri was freed from its 


Indian title; and, in the Gulf Region, at the close of the decade, 


1 James Flint, Letters, 260; Monette, in Mississippi Historical Society Publi- 


cations, VII. 5303: Hall, Statistics of the West, 236, 247; Lloyd, Ste mboat 
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liam Henrv Harrison in the Northwest, \r 
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open to colonization. 
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rest of the Northwest was practically Indian coun 
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ty 1820 the effects of the War of 1812 
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agriculture was to be seen Hodgson in 1821! describes plantations 
in northern .\labama in lands ceded by the Indians in 1818. Though 
settled less than two vears, there were within a few miles five schools 


and four places of worship. One plantation had one hundred acres 


«il 
in cotton and one hundred and ten in corn, although a vear and 
a half before then it was wilderness. 

By 1830 large portions of the Indian lands, which had been 


| between 1817 and 1820, were settled by a repetition of the 
same type of colonization. The unoccupied lands in Indiana and 
Illinois were prairie country, then deemed unsuited fo 
because of the lack of wood and drinking-water. It was the hard- 
woods that had been taken up in the Northwest, and, for the most 


part, the tracts a little back from the unhealthful bottom-lands, but 


in close proximity to the rivers, which were the only means of trans- 


portation before the building of good roads. .\ new island of 
settlement had appeared in the northwestern portion of Illinois and 
the adiacent regions of Wisconsin and Towa, due to the opening 
of the lead-mines. Along the Miss¢ uri valley and in the Gulf Re- 


eion the areas possessed in 1820 had increased in density of popula- 
tion. (Georgia had spread her settlers into the Indian lands, which 
she had so recently secured by threatening a rupture with the 
United States: but there still remained in the Gulf Region two 


ereat areas of Indian country, surrounded by these white settle- 


ments. This incongruous Indian element was to be swept away 
by the presidenes of Andrew Jackson. 


Translated into terms of human activity, these shaded areas, en- 
croaching on the blank spaces of the map, meant much for the 
history of the United States. In the main they represent the migra- 
tion of Southern people. New England, aiter the distress follow- 
ing the War of 1812 and the hard winter of 1816-1817, had sent 
many settlers into western New York and Ohio; the Western Re- 
serve had increased in population by the immigration of Connecticut 
people; Pennsylvania end New Jersey had sent colonists to southern 
and central Ohio, with Cincinnati as the commercial centre. In 
Ohio the settlers of Middle State origin were decidedly more numer- 
ous than those from the South; and New England's share was dis- 
tinctly smaller than that of the South. In the Ohio legislature in 
1822 there were thirty-eight of Middle State birth, thirty-three of 
Southern (including Kentucky), and twenty-five of New England. 
But Kentucky and Tennessee (now sufficiently settled to need larger 
and cheaper farms for the rising generation), together with the 
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period had but a sprinkling of New-lnglanders, engag 

ness in the little towns. he Southern stock, including settlers 


Kentucky and Tennessee, was the preponderant ss. TT 
legislature for 1833 contained fifty-eight from the = 

Kentucky and Tennessee), nineteen fr the Middle States 
only tour from New England. Missouri's population is 


Kentuckians and Tennesseeans. 


Phe leaders of this Southern element « e, in considerabl 
ure, from well-to-do classes, who migrated to improve the 
ditions in the freer opportunities of a new countr Land sy 
tion, the opportunity of political preferment, and the advar 

which these growing communities brought to prac s 4 
law combined to attract men of this class Manv of tl 


shall sce, brought their slaves with them, under the svstems 
denture which made this possible. Missouri, especially, was s 


by the larger planters with their slaves. tut it was the pe 


whites, the more democratic, non-slaveholding element o S 
which furnished the great bulk of settlers north of the ©) 

7 | 4 
to the close of the decade the same tarmer t pe \ S In possess! 


large parts of the Gulf Region; but here, through t 


period, the slaveholding planters came in increas! 
lwo of the families which left Kentucky for the 1 


in these vears will illustrate the movement. The | 


iad reached that state by migration from the North with the st: 


of backwoodsmen which bore along with it the Calhouns and 


Boones. Abraham Lincoln was born in a hillv, barren port 
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Kentucky in 1809. In 1816, when Lincoln was a boy of seven, his 
father, a poor carpenter, took his family across the Ohio on a rait, 
with a capital consisting of his kit of tools and several hundred 
gallons of whisky. In Indiana he hewed a path into the forest to a 
new home in the southern part of the state, where for a vear the 
family lived in a “ half-faced camp ", or open shed of poles, clearing 


heir land. In the hardships of the pioncer life Lincoln's mother 


I, lid: many another frontier woman. By 1830 Lincoln had 


tall, strapping youth, six feet four inches in height, able 


become a tal 
| than other men into the opposing forest. At 


to sink his ax deeper 

that time his father moved to the Sangamon country Of Hineis with 
l-seckers into that new and popular region. Near the 


the rush of land 
home of Lincoln in Kentucky was born, in t8o8, Jefferson Davis.! 


whose father, shortly before the War of 1812, went with the stream 


southward movers to Louisiana and then to Mississippi. Davis's 


ht under Jackson in the War of i812, and the family 


of 
brothers foug 
became typical planters of the Gulf Region. 

Meanwhile, the roads that led to the Ohio valley were followed 
by an increasing tide of settlers from the East.“ Old \merica 
seems to be breaking up, and moving west ward “, wrote Birkbeck in 


I8i7. as he passed on the National Road through Pennsylvania. 


/ 


We are seldom out of sight, as we travel on this grand track, towards 


the Ohio, of family groups, behind and before us... . A small waggor 
Imost carry it, yet strong enough to bear a 


(so light that you might a 
good load of bedding, utensils anc provisions, and a swarm 01 young 


citizens.—and to sustain marvellous shocks in its passage over these 
rocky heights) with two small horses; sometimes a cow or two, com 
prises their all; excepting a little store of hard-earned cash for the land 
they may obtain a title for as many acres 
being one fourth of the purchase-money. 
a sheet, or perhaps a blanket 


office of the district; where 
as they possess half-dollars, 
The waggon has a tilt, or cover. made of 
The family are seen before, behind. or within the vehicle, according to 
the road or the weather, or perhaps the spirits of the party. ... \ cart 
and single horse frequently affords the means of transfer, sometimes a 
Ojten the back of the poor pilgrim bears all his 


horse and pack saddle. 
lows, naked-footed, bending under the hopes of 


effects and his wife fo 
the family.* 
\Melean of Ohio said in the House of Representatives in 1825: 
In a favorable season for emigration, the traveller upon this highway 
ght of passengers, of some description. Hundreds of 


will scarcely lose s1 
with ease and comfort. Drovers 


families are seen migrating to the West, 

from the West, with their cattle, of almost every description, are seen 
passing eastward, sec king a market on this side of the mountains. In- 
1 Mrs. Davis. Jefferson Davis, 1. 5. 


2 Morris Birkbeck. Notes on a Journey from Virginia to Illinois (London, 1818), 
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deed, this road may compared ~tree 


through some populous city—travellers 


carriages, are seen mingling on its paved sur 


The Southerners who came by land along the 
through Tennessee and Wentucky usually travel 
schooner-shaped wagons, drawn by four or si 
family groups, crowding roads and tords ‘ ot 
set. with the canvas-covered wage alicest tile 
of the later times, were typical of the overland 
poorer classes traveled on toot, sometimes cart 
effects in a cart drawn by themselves Phrase 
horses, cattle, and sheep, and sometimes sent t 1 
by wagon or by steamboat up the Mississipp 
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When the settler arrived at the waters of the Ohio, he either 
took a steamboat, or placed his possessions on a flatboat, or ark, and 
floated down the river to his destination. From the upper waters of 
the Allegheny many emigrants took advantage of the lumber-rafts, 
which were constructed from the pine forests of southwestern New 
York. to float, with themselves and their belongings, to the Ohio. 
With the advent of the steamboat these older modes of navigation 
were, to a considerable extent, superseded. But navigation on the 
Great Lakes had not sufficiently advanced by the end of the decade 
to afford opportunity for any considerable movement of settlement, 
by this route, bevond Lake Erie. 

In the course of the decade the cost of reaching the West varied 
greatly with the decrease in the transportation rates brought about 
by the competition of the Erie Canal, the improvement of the turn- 
pikes, and the development of steamboat navigation. The expense 
of the long overland journey from New England, prior to the open- 
ing of the Erie Canal, made it extremely difficult for those without 
any capital to reach the West. The stage rates on the Pennsylvania 
turnpike and the Old National Road, prior to the opening of the 
Erie Canal, were about five or six dollars a hundredweight from 
Philadelphia or Baltimore to the Ohio River; the individual was re- 
garded as so much freight.'!. To most of the movers, who drove 
their own teams and camped by the wayside, however, the actual 
expense was simply that of providing food for themselves and their 


horses on the road. The cost of moving by land is illustrated by the 


case of a Maryland family, consisting of fifteen persons, of whom 
five were slaves. In 1835 they traveled about twenty miles a day, 
with a four-horse wagon, three hundred miles, to Wheeling, at an 


expense of seventy-five dollars. The expense of traveling by stage 


and steamboat from Philadelphia to St. Louis at the close of the 


decade was about fifty-five dollars for one person. By steamboat 


from New Orleans to St. Louis cost thirty dollars, including food 
and lodging; for deck-passage, without food or lodging, the charge 


was only eight dollars.* In 1823 the cost of passage from Cincin- 
nati to New Orleans by steamboat, taking about eight days, was 
twenty-five dollars; from New Orleans to Cincinnati (sixteen days) 


fifty dollars.!. In the early thirties one could go from New Orleans 
to Pittsburg, as cabin passenger, for from thirty-five to forty-five 
dollars. 


5 2Niles’ Register, XLVIII. 242. 


1 Fvans. Pedestrious Tour, 14 
§Jilinois Month Vagazine, II. 53. ‘Niles’ Register, XXV. 95 
} rants’ and Travellers’ Guide through the Valley of the Mississippi, 341. 
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Arrived at the nearest point to his destination on the 
emigrant either cut out a road to his new home, or pushed up some 


tributary of that river in a keel-boat. If he was one of the poorer 


classes, he became a squatter on the public lands, trusting to find in 
the profits of his farming the means of paying for his land. Not 


uncommonly, after clearing the land, he sold his improvements to 
pe 


the actual purchaser, under the customary usage, or by pre-emption 
laws.’ With the money thus secured he would purchase new land 
in a remoter area, and thus establish himself as an independent land 
owner. Under the credit system? which existed at the opening of 
the period, the settler purchased his land at two dollars per acre, by 
a cash payment of fifty cents and the rest in instalments running 
over a period of four Vears , but by the new law of 1820 the set 
tler was permitted to buy a tract of eighty acres from the govern 
ment at a minimum price of a dollar and a quarter per acre, with 
out credit. The price of labor in the towns along the Ohio, coupled 
with the low cost of provisions, made it possible for even a poor 
day-laborer from the East to accumulate the necessary amount to 
make his land-purchase. 

Having in this way settled down either as a squatter or as a 
landowner, the pioneer proceeded to hew out a clearing in the midst 
of the forest. Commonly he had selected his lands with reference 
to the value of the soil, as indicated by the character of the hard 
woods, but this meant that the labor of clearing was the more severe 
Under the sturdy strokes of his ax the light of day was let into th 
little circle of cleared ground.’ With the aid of his neighbors, 


eith ut 
Witil 


called together under the social attractions of a“ ratsing 


inevitable accompaniment of whisky and a “ frolic”, he erected his 
log-cabin. If he was too remote from neighbors or too poor to 
afford a cabin, as in the case of Lincoln's father, a rude half-faced 


camp served the purpose for the first months of his occupation 
* America wrote Birkbeck, “ was bred in a cabin 

Having secured a foothold, the settler next proceeded to 
oirdle ” or “ deaden” an additional forest area, preparatory to 
his farming operations. This consisted in cutting a ring 


the bark around the lower portion of the trunk, to prevent the sap 
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from rising. Ina short time the withered branches were ready for 


burning, and in the midst of the blackened stumps the first crop of 


corn and vegetables was planted.’ 


In regions nearer to the East, as in western New York, it was 
sometimes possible to repay a large portion of the cost of clearing 
by the sale of pot and pearl ashes extracted from the logs, which 
were brought together for burning into huge piles.* This was ac- 


* under the united efforts of the neigh- 


complishe dbv a“ log-rolling 
bors, as in the case of the raising More commonly in the West the 
burning, except such as were split into rails, 


for 


logs were wasted bs 


hich, laid one above another, made the zigzag “ worm fences" 
the protection of the fields of the pioneer. 
When a clearing was sold to a later comer, fifty or sixty dollars 


in addition to the government price ef land was commonly charged 


for forty acres, inclosed and partly cleared It was estimated that 
fa farm of three hundred and twenty acres at the edge of 


lis time, would be divided as follows: for 


the cost o 
the prairie in Hlinots, at t] 
one hundred acres of prairie, two hundred dollars; for fencing a 
forty-acre field with rail-fence, one hundred and sixty dollars: for 
breaking it up with a plow, two dollars per acre, or three hun- 
dred and twenty dollars; eighty acres of timber land and eights 
acres of pasture prairie, two hundred dollars. Thus it cost a ittle 
over a thousand dollars to secure an improved farm of three hundred 
and twenty acres. [ut the mass of the early settlers were too 
poor to afford such an outlay, and were either squatters within a 
little clearing, or owners of eighty acres, which they hoped to in- 
crease by subsequent purchase. Since they worked with the labor 
of their own hands and that of their sons, the cash outlay was prac- 
tically limited to the original cost of the lands and articles of hus- 
bandry. .\ competent authority estimated the cost of an Indiana 
farm of eighty acres of land. with two horses, two or three cows, a 
few hogs and sheep, and farming utensils, at about four hundred 
dollars. 

The peculiar skill required of the axman who entered the hard- 
wood forests, together with readiness to undergo the privations ot 
the life. made the backwoodsman in a sense an expert engaged in 
Frequently he was the descendant of generations 


a special calling.’ 


1Often the settler did not even burn the girdled trees, but planted his crop 
under the dead tohage. 1. Flint. Letters from Amer (Edinburgh, 1822), 207 

2 Life of Thurlow Weed (Autobiography), |. 11. 
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and schools were started iers 
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reported to be better, and where the forest furnished a 
treat from the uncongenial encroachments of civilizatio 
ever, he was thriftv and forehanded, the back 
on his clearing, improving his farm and sharing 
wilderness life. 

Behind the type of the bac kwoodsman 
pioneer farmer. Equipped with a little cay 
seen, purchased the clearing, and thus avoided 
hardships of pioneer life. In the course of a ft 
were erected, frame-houses took the i 
rough clearing, with its stumps, 
orchards were planted; livestock 
ing: and an agricultural surplus 
adventurous speculator offered cornet 


the rude beginnings of a city were seen 
Thus western occupation advanced 
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dian was sought by the fur-trader; the fur-trader was followed by 
the frontiersman, whose cattle exploited the natural grasses and the 
acorns of the forest; next came the wave of primitive agriculture, 
followed by more intensive farming and city life. All the stages of 
social development went on under the eve of the traveller as he 
passed from the frontier toward the East. Such was the process 
which was steadily pushing its way into the American wilderness, as 
it had for generations. 

\While thus the frontier folk spread north of the Ohio and up 
the Missouri, a different movement was in progress in the Gulf Re- 
gion. Inthe beginning precisely the same type of occupation was to 
be seen. The poorer classes of Southern emigrants cut out their 
clearings along rivers that flow ed to the Gulf and to the lower Mis- 
sissippi, and, with the opening of this decade, went in increasing 
numbers into Texas, where enterprising Americans had secured 
concessions from the Mexican government.’ But while this move- 
ment of log-cabin pioneers was entering the Gulf Plains, caravans 
of slaveholding planters were advancing from the seaboard to the 
occupation of the cotton-lands of the same region. As the free 
farmers of the interior had been replaced in the upland country of 
the South by the slaveholding planters, so now the frontiersmen of 
the Southwest were pushed back from the more fertile lands into 
the pine hills and barrens. Not only was the pioneer unable to re- 
fuse the higher price which was offered him for his clearing, but, in 
the competitive bidding of the public land sales,* the wealthier 
planter secured the desirable soils. Social forces worked to the 
same end. When the pioneer invited his slaveholding neighbor to a 
* raising “, it grated on ‘is sense of the fitness of things to have the 
guest appear with gloves, directing the gang of slaves which he con- 
tributed to the functions.’ Little by little, therefore, the old pioneer 
life tended to retreat to the less desirable lands, leaving the slave- 
holder in possession of the rich “ buck-shot " soils that spread over 
central Alabama and Mississippi and the fat alluvium that lined 
Geography and History of the Western States, 350; J. Flint, Letters from 
Imerica., 206; cf. Turner, “ Sigmificance of the Frontier in American History,” 
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in Ouarterly of Texas State Historical Association, VII., no. 1, 29; Jugbee, 
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the eastern bank of the Mississippi? Even at the present time, the 
counties of dense negro population reveal the results of this move- 
ment of segregation. 

by the side of the picture of the advance of the pioneer farmer, 


bearing his household goods in his canvas-covered wagon to his 
new home across the Ohio, must therefore be placed the picture ot 
the Southern planter, crossing through the forests of western 
Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi, or passing over the free state 
of Illinois to the Missouri valley, in his family carriage, with ser 


vants, packs of hunting-dogs, and a tram of 


1,¢1 


slaves, their night 


camp-fires lighting up the wilderness where so recently the Indian 


hunter had held possession. 
But this new society had a characteristic Western flavor 


old patriarchal type of slavery along the seaboard was modified by 


| 


the western conditions in the midst of which the slaveholding in 


terest was now lodged. [lanters, as well as pioneer farmers, were 


exploiting the wilderness, and building a new seciety under char 


acteristic Western influences. Rude strength, 


a certain coarseness 
of life, and aggressiveness characterized this so ietv, as it did the 
whole of the Mississippi valley Slavery furnished a new in- 
gredient for Western forces to act upon The svstem took on a 


more commercial tinge: the plantation had to be cleared and made 


profitable as a purely business enterprise ; the slaves were purchased 
in considerable numbers from the older states instead of bet 
herited in the family.  Slave-dealers passed to the South 
their coffles of negroes brought from the outworn lands of the old 
South. It was estimated in 1832 that Virginia annuall ported 
six thousand slaves for sale to other states.’ An English traveller, 


Blane, reported in 1823 that every year from ten to fifteen th 


LilOus ind 
slaves were sold from the states of Delaware, \Marviand, and \ir 
ginia, and sent to the South. At the same time, illicit importation 


of slaves through New Orleans reached an amount estimated at 


from ten to fifteen thousand a vear.* It was not until the next 

1The Natchez region was long settled and prosperous Ss eset n 
Hodgson, Letters from North America (Londor S24 
to the West (Pittsburg, 1810), 293. 

2 Hodgson, Letters from North America, |. 138 Niles’ Register, XLIV. 222 
Susan D. Smedes, 4 Southern Planter, 52-54 Flint, Ge pl ry of 
the Western States, 11. 350, 379 (slaveholding migration into Mis 

3 Baldwin, Flush Times in Alabar eT é 
Longstreet, Georgia Scenes; Phillips, Georg I ! 

¢Collins, Domestic Slave Trade, 5 

S5Exrcursion through United States, 22¢ Hodgsot Le , ’ rth 
America, I. 194, says 4,000 to § per annum from M rginia 
to New Orleans. 

6 Collins, Domestic Slave Trade. 44 
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decade that this incoming tide of slaves reached its height, but by 
1830 it was clearly marked and was already transforming the South- 
west. Mississippi doubled the number of her slaves in the decade, 


and Alabama nearly trebled hers. In the same period the number of 


slaves in Maryland, Virginia, and North Carolina remained prac- 


tically stationary. 


The comparitive statistics of development of cotton culture in the 


South and Southwest illustrate the increase of the slaveholding plan- 


tations. and the gradual transformation of the lower South into the 


Cotton Kingdom. The following table shows the progress of this 


crop: 
Is).' 


Corron Crop (in million pounc 


! mit 1 1 
South Car »0.0 {0.0 50.0 70.0 65.0 
(,seorgia 5 10.0 20.0 50.0 75.0 75.0 
Virginia. 5 12.0 25.0 10 
North Carolina }.¢ 7.0 10.0 10.0 4.5 
Total .. ss 2.0 34.0 75 122.0 180.0 159.5 
Dennesse¢ 1.0 20.0 $5.0 $5.0 
Louisiana....... : 2.0 10.0 55.0 62.0 
Mississ Pl 10.0 70.0 85.0 
Alabama 20.0 45.0 $5.0 
Florida, 2.0 20.0 
\rkansas 5 5 
1.0 5.0 60.0 217.5 207.5 
Gsrand total ........ 2.0 } 182.0 397.5 457.! 


\iter 1830 the differences between the northern and seuthern 
portions of the Mississippi valley were accentuated. From New 
York and New England came a tide of settlement, in the thirties, 
which followed the Erie Canal and the Great Lakes, and began to 
oceupy the prairie lands, which had been avoided by the Southern 
axmen. This region became an extension of the Greater New 
England already to be seen in New York. The Southern pioneers 
“a the Northwest formed a transitional zone between this northern 
area and the slave states south of the Ohio. In the Gulf Plains a 
Greater South was in process of formation, but by no means com- 
pletely established. As yet it was a mixture of pioneer and planter, 
slave and free, profoundly affected by its Western traits.” The 
different states of the South were steadily sending in their colonists. 
In Alabama, for example, the Georgians settled, as a rule, in the 


‘De Bow, Reviex XVII. 428 cf. MacGregor, Commercial Statistics, 462 
von Halle, / prod fio 169 There are discrepancies the figures are 


to be taken as illustrative rather than exac 


2Curry, “ A Settlement in East \labama,” in American 


he 
\ 
II. 203. 


Colontzatt of the 


east: the Tennesseeans, moving from the great ber 


nessee River, were attracted to ¢ northern and 1 e se 


and the Virginians and Carolinians went thie est and sout est 
following the bottom-lands near the rivers 

By 1820 the West had developed the beginnings of many of th 
cities which have since ruled over the region Dutta nel De 


were hardly more than villages until the close of this 


Buttalo counted over 8,000 souls Phev waited for e devel 


ment of 


steam navigation on the Great Lakes and 1 pening 


the prairies. Cleveland was but a hamlet durn most of tl 

ade. Dy 1830 the construction of the canal connecting t Cuva 
hoga with the Scioto increased her prosperity, and her harbor began 
to profit by its natural advantages. .\s the metropolis of the West 
ern Reserve, it had an important future; but at the beginning of tl 


decade of which we write its population was only one hundred 


fiftv, and at its close only one thousand.*  Chicage an \lilwaukee 


were mere fur-trading stations in Indian country until the close o1 


head of the (Vue is losing its old 


the decade. Pittsburg, at the 


pre-eminence as the gateway to the West. buts 
pense in the development of its manutactures. 1830 Its 
tion was about twelve thousand foundries, rolling-mills, on 
factories, steam-engine works, and distilleries were busily at work 
and the city, dingy with the smoke of soft coal, was already dubb 
the “ voung Manchester or the Dirmingha: of Ameri 

By 1830 Wheeling had intercepted much of the overland tr rf 


and travel to the Ohio, profiting by the Old National Road and t 


wagon trade from Baltimore As the head of navigation durn 


low water and by its location below tsburg, it gave reacier a 
to the Ohio vallev. By 1830 it was about the same size as 

Over one hundred and thirty steam-muills, within twenty-tn iles 

of the city, produced nearly a million dollars ort! 

nually.' It was also the site of a few cotton-mills and 

and some iron-works. Cincinnati was rapidly rising to the posit 

of the Queen City of the West. Situated where the river re 

with a great bend toward the interior of the Northwest, in the 1 


farming country between the two Miamis, and opposite the | 


ing River, it was the commercial centre 


Thurston, Pitts gh as 
‘Martin, Ga 


ran 
avast and tertile region 
IW. G. Brown, History of A pull she 
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of Ohio and Kentucky.’ Its population was recruited chiefly from 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and New York, and it had a reputation 
for cleanliness and thrift, and for its newspapers and periodicals, its 
educational facilities, and its churches.? By 1830, with 24,800 souls 
and some three thousand dwellings, mostly brick,* it was the most 
populous city of the West, with the exception of New Orleans. 
The centre of steamboat-building, it also received extensive imports 
of goods from the East and exported the surplus crops of Ohio and 
adjacent parts of Kentucky. Its principal industry, however, was 
pork-packing, from which it won the name of “ Porkopolis ”.' By 
the close of the decade its annual exports averaged over $1,500,000 
and its imports over $4,000,000. When the canals between Lake 
I:rie and the Ohio were opened, about 1830, it profited by the trade 
of the central portion of the state. Louisville, at the Falls of the 
Ohio, was an important place of transhipment, and the export centre 
for large quantities of tobacco. There were considerable manu- 
factures of rope and bagging, products of the Kentucky hemp-fields, 
and new cotton and woolen factories were struggling for existence. ° 
By i830 it had a population of about ten thousand. St. Louis oc- 
cupied a unique position, as the entrepot of the important fur-trade 
of the upper Mississippi and the vast water system of the Missouri, 
as well as the outfitting-point for the Missouri settlements. The 
French element was still important, but was gradually giving way 
to adventurous Americans. St. Louis's interests included the far- 
off region of the Columbia and the ancient Spanish settlements 
about Santa Fe. It was the capital of the Far West, and the com- 
mercial centre for Illinois. Its population at the close of the decade 
was about six thousand. 

Only a few villages lav along the Mississippi between St. Louis 
and New Orleans. Memphis and Vicksburg were small centres for 
the neighboring planters, but without particular significance at this 
time; Natchez was an old settlement, reminding visitors of a West- 
Indian town. New Orleans was the emporium of the whole Mis- 
sissippi valley. As vet the direct effect of the Erie Canal was 
chietly limited to the state of New York. There was only the 
beginning of steam navigation on the Great Lakes, and the Ohio 


1 Melish, Jnformation to Emigrants, 108. 
2 Cincinnati Directory (1829), 141; Drake and Mansfield, Cincinnati in 1826, 
chaps. I11.—XVII. 
3Cumings, Western Pilot, 40; Ogden, Letters from the West, 19; Mrs. 
Trollope, Domestic Manners of the Americans, chaps. V.-XV1. 
4Drake and Mansfield, Cincinnati in 1826, 70: Winter in the West, I. 115. 
5 Durrett, Centenary of Louisville (Filson Club Pubs., No. 8), 50-101; 
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Was not connected with them by canals until the close of the period 
The great bulk of western exports passed down the tributaries ot 
the Mississippi to New Orleans. It was, therefore, the centre of 
foreign exports for the valley, as well as the port from which t 
coastwise trade in the products of the whole interior departed. In 
1830 its population was nearly fifty thousand.’ 

The rise of an agricultural surplus was transforming the West 
and preparing a new influence in the nation. It was this surplus 
and the demand for markets that developed the cities Just men 
tioned. As they grew, the price of land in their neighborhood in 
creased; roads radiated into the surrounding country; and farmers, 
whose crops had been almost worthless from the lack of transporta 
tion facilities, now found it possible to market their surplus at a 
small profit. While the West was thus learning the advantages of 
a home market. the extension of cotton and sugar cultivation im the 
South and Southwest gave them a new and valuable market. Mor 
and more, the planters came to rely upon the Northwest for their 
food supplies and for the mules and horses for their fields. Cotton 
became the engrossing interest of the plantation belt, and, while the 
full effects of this differentiation of industry did not appear m our 
decade, the beginnings were already visible? 1835 Pitkin 
reckoned the value of the domestic and foreign exports of the in 
terior as far in excess of the whole exports of the United States 
in 1790. Within forty vears the development of the interior had 
brought about the economic independence of the United States, and 
transferred to interstate trade the larger part of the trade which 
had formerly sought the Old World. 

During most of the decade the merchandise to supply the in 
terior was brought laboriously across the mountains by the Penn 
svylvania turnpikes and the Old National Road, or, in the cass of 
especially heavy freight, was carried along the Atlantic coast mto 
the Gulf and up the Mississippi and Ohio by steamboats. The cost 
of transportation in the wagon trade from Philadelphia to Pittsburg 
and Baltimore to Wheeling placed a heavy tax upon the consumer. 
In 1817 the freight charge from Philadelphia to Pittsburg was esti 
mated at as high as seven to ten dollars a hundredweight :* a few 


vears later it dropped to four to six dollars:’ and in 1823 it had 


Fortier, History of Louisiana, IIL, ch. Waring and Cable 
(Tenth Census, Social Statistics of Cities), 43-47 

2 Callender, “ Early Transportation and Banking Enterprises of the States ¢ 
in Quarterly Journal of Economics, November, 1902 XVII $4 


3 Statistical View, 534. 
4 Birkbeck, Notes on Journey, 128 
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is fallen to three dollars.’ It took a month to wagon merchandise 
i from Laltimore to central Ohio.? Transportation companies, run- 
_ ning four-horse freight wagons, conducted a regular business on 
c these turnpikes between the eastern and western states. In 1820 
over three thousand wagons ran between Philadelphia and [Pitts- 
burg, transporting merchandise valued at about eighteen million 
dollars annually.’ 
I The construction of the National Road had redu ‘ed freight rates 
‘ to nearly one-half what they were at the close of the War of 1812, 
and the introduction of steam navigation from New Orleans up the 
to one-third of the 


Mississippi had cut water-rates by that route 
former charge. Nevertheless there was a crying need for internal 
improvements, and particularly for canals, to provide an outlet for 
the increasing products of the West. ~ Even in the country where 
| reside, not eighty miles from tidewater ", said Tucker,‘ of Vir- 
ginia, “it takes the farmer one bushel of wheat to pay the expense 
of carrving two to a seaport town.” 

Phe bulk of the crop, as compared with its value, practically 
prevented transportation by land farther than a hundred miles.” It 
is this that helps to explain the attention which the interior first gave 
to making whisky and raising livestock ; the former carried the 
crop ina small bulk with high value, while the livestock could walk 
Until after the War of 1812, the cattle of the Ohio 


|, chiefly to Philadelphia or [alti- 


to a market. 
valley were driven to the seaboare 
more.” Travellers were astonished to see on the highway droves 
of four or five thousand hogs, going to an eastern market. It was 
estimated that over a hundred thousand hogs were driven east an- 
nually from Kentucky alone.” Kentucky hog-drivers also passed 
into Tennessee, Virginia, and the Carolinas with their droves.” 
The swine lived on the nuts and acorns of the forests: thus they 
were peculiarly suited to pioneer conditions. At first the cattle 
were taken to the plantations of the Potomac to fatten for [alti- 
more and Philadelphia, much in the same wa) that, in recent times, 


the cattle of the Great Plains are bre ught to the feeding-gr uunds in 


the corn belt of Kansas, Nebraska, and Iowa.” Toward the close 
1 Philadelphia in 1824 (Philadelphia, 1824). 45. 2Searight, Old Pike, 112 
Mills, reatise Inland Navigation (Baltimore, 1820), 59, 90, 9 98-97 
Annals of Congress, 18 Cong., 1 sess., 1. 991: Searight, Old Pike, 107 
#Speech in House if Representatives, March 6, 1818, Annals of Congress, 
15 Cong 1 sess., I. 1126 
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of the decade. however, the feeding-grounds shifted into Ohio, and oe 


the pork-packing industry, as we have seen, found its centre at a 


cinnati, the most important source of sup 
bacon and salt pork which passed down the Mississippi te furnish 


a large share of the plantation food. From WKentucky and est 


of the Ohio valley droves of mules and horses passed through the 
Tennessee valley to the South to supply the plantations 

Statistics at Cumberland Gap for 1828 gave the value ot 
stock passing the turnpike gate there at 31,107,000 Senit 
Havne, of South Carolina, declared that in 1824 the & : 


supplied from the West, through Saluda Gap, with livestos k, horses, : 
cattle, and hogs, to the amount of over a mi#ion dollars a vear. F 
tut the outlet from the West over t 
South was but a subordinate clement in her internal commerce It 
was the Father of Waters, with its ramifying tributaries, 
gathered the pr wulucts of the great valley and broug tile! tor Ne 


Orleans. Down the Mississippi floated a multitude of craft: lumber 


rafts from the Allegheny, the old-time arks, with cattle, # 
bacon, hay-boats, keel-boats, and skitfs, all 1 ingled with the st 


boats which plied the western waters. ’ Mlatboatmen, raftsmen, and 
deck-hands constituted a turbulent and reckless population, living 
true “ half-horse, half-alligator ” stvle. Prior to the steamboat 

ot the commerce from New Orleans to the upper country was cat 
ried on in about twenty barges, averaging a hundred tons cach, and 
making one trip a vear. Although the steamboat did not 

the other craft, it revolutionized the commerce of the 
Whereas it had taken the keel-boats thirty to forty days to descend 
from Louisville to New Orleans, and about ninety days to ascend 
the fifteen hundred miles of navigation by poling and warping up 
stream. the steamboat had shortened the time, by 1822, to seven 


days down and sixteen days up. \s the steamboats ascended the 
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various tributaries of the Mississippi to gather the products of the 
growing West, the pioneers came more and more to realize the im- 
portance of the invention, They resented the idea of the monopoly 
which Fulton and Livingston wished to enforce prior to the decision 
of Chief Justice Marshall, in the case of Gibbons 7. Ogden—a de- 
cision of vital interest to the whole interior." 

They saw in the steamboat a symbol of their own development. 


“\n Atlantic cit”, boasted a writer in the Western Monthly Re- 
who talks of us under the name of backwoodsmen, would not believe, 
that such fairy structures of oriental gorgeousness and splendor, as the 
Washington, the Florida$ the Walk in the Water, the Lady of the Lake, 
etc. etc., had ever existed in the imaginative brain of a romancer, much 
less, that they were actually in existence, rushing down the Mississippi. 
as on the wings of the wind, or plowing up between the forests, and 
walking against the mighty current ‘as things of life,” bearing specu 
lators. merchants, dandies, fine ladies, every thing real, and every thing 
affected, in the form of humanity, with pianos, and stocks of novels, 
and cards, and dice, and flirting, and love-making, and drinking, and 
champaigne, and on the deck, perhaps, three hundred fellows, who have 
seen alligators, and neither fear whiskey, nor gun-powder. A steam 
boat, coming from New Orleans, brings to the remotest villages of our 
streams. and the very doors of the cabins, a little Paris, a section of 
Broadway, or a slice of Philadelphia, to ferment in the minds of our 
young people, the innate propensity for fashions and finery. Within a 
day's journey of us, three distinct canals are in respectable progress 
towards completion. . + Cincinnati will soon be the centre of the 
‘celestial empire, as the Chinese say; and instead of encountering th 
storms, the sea sickness, and dangers of a passage from the gulf of 
Mexico to the Atlantic, whenever the Erie canal shall be completed, the 
opulent southern planters will take their families, their dogs and par- 
rots, through a world of forests, from New Orleans to New York, giv 
ing us a call by the way. When they are more acquainted with us, their 
voyage will often terminate here. 

ty 1830 the produce which reached New Orleans from the 
Mississippi valley was estimated to amount to twenty-six million 
dollars. In 1822 three million dollars’ worth of goods was esti- 


mated to have passed the Falls of the Ohio on the way to market, 


of steamboats, rates of passage, estimate ol products); Excursion through the 
United States, 119 

'Thomas, Travels through the Western Country, 62, Alexandria Herald 
June 23, 1817. 

2 Timothy Flint’s Western Monthly Review, May, 1827 (I. 25-26). 

3 Ouarterly Journal of Economics, XVII. 20; cf. Pitkin, Statistical View 
(1835), $34-536, giving the figures of the annual surplus for the various areas 
West, 1832-1834. He gives to Tennessee over Six million 


and to the Wabash 


of the dollars; to 


Kentucky five and a quarter millions; to Ohio ten millions; 


valley, Indiana, one million. 
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representing much of the surplus of the Ohio valley 
amounted to $1,000,000 in value: flour, to Sqoo0,000; tobace 
$600,000 ; and whisky, to $500,000". The inventory of products 1 
veals the Mississippi valley as a vast colonial society, producing the 
raw materials of a simple and primitive agriculture. The begin 
nings of manufacture in her cities, however, pre mised to bring about 
a movement for industrial independence in the West. In spite of 
evidences of growing wealth, there was such a decline in agricul 
tural prices that, for the farmer who did not live on the highways 
of commerce, it was almost unprofitable to raise wheat for the 
market.* 

These are the economic conditions that assist in understanding 
the political attitude of Western leaders in our period. The cry of 
the East for protection to infant industries was swelled by the little 
cities of the West. and the demand for a home market found its 
strongest support beyond the Alleghenies. Internal improvements 
and lower rates of transportation were essential to the prosperity 
of the Westerners. Largely a debtor class, in need of capital, 
credit, and an expansion of the currency, they resented attempts to 
restrain the reckless banking which their optimism fostered 

but the political ideals and actions of the West are explained by 
social, quite as much as by economic, forces. It was certain that 
this society, where equality and individualism flourished, where 2s 
sertive democracy was supreme, where impatience with the old order 
of things was a ruling passion, would demand control of the govern 
ment, would resent the rule of the trained statesmen and officia 
classes, and would fight nominations by Congressional caucus and 
the continuance of presidential dynasties. Besides its susceptibility 
to change, the West had generated, from its Indian fighting, forest 


felling, and expansion, a belligerency and a largeness alt iia 


with regard to the nation’s territorial destin \s the pioneer 
widening the ring-wall of his clearing in the midst of the stumps 
and marshes of the wilderness, had a vision of the lofty buildings 


and crowded streets of a future citv, so the West as a whole de 
National Republican, March 7, 1823; cf. Nat ¢, 

1823: Excursion through the United States, 119 
2W. C. Howells, Life in Ohio, 138. “ Fifty cents a! 


for it [wheat] at the river: and, as two horses ar 


days to make the journey [thirty-five miles, to the Ohio], 1m 4 we 

thirty-five or forty bushels of wheat, and a great d nger the vere 
bad, it was not to be expected that we could realize t 5 
in cash for it. But there was no sale for it in cash he t 1 price r it 
in trade was usually thirty cents.” On the price f wheat, sce M'Cu 
Commercial Dictionary (Philadelphia, 1852), 1. 683, 684; 1 1 ’ 
Commercial and Statistical Register, 1. 231; O'Reilly, S 
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veloped ideals of the future of the common man, and of the grandeur 
and expansion of the nation. 

fhe West was too new a section to have developed educational 
facilities to anv large extent. The pioneers’ poverty, as ell as the 
traditions of the southern interior from which they so largely came, 
discouraged extensive expenditures for public schools.' In WKen- 
tucky and Tennessee the more prosperous planters had private tu- 
tors. often New England collegians, for their children? So-called 
colleges were numerous, some of them fairly good. In 1830 a 
criter in the -lmerican Quarterly Registes made a survey of higher 
education in the whole western country and reported twenty-eight 
institutions, with seven hundred and sixty-six graduates and four- 
teen hundred and thirty undergraduates. Less than forty thousand 
volumes were recorded in the college and ™ social " libraries of the 
entire Mississippi valley. Very few students went from the West 
to eastern colleges. [ut the foundations of public education had 
been laid in the land-grants for common schools and universities. 
For the present this fund was generally misappropriated and wasted, 
or worse. Dut the ideal of a democratic education was held up in 
the first constitution of Indiana, making 1t the duty of the legislature 
to provide for “a general system of education, ascending in a regu 
lar graduation from township schools to a State university, wherein 
tuition shall be gratis, and equally open to all.” 

Literature did not flourish in the West, although the newspaper 
press’ followed closely after the retreating savage and many short- 
lived periodicals were founded. Lexington, Kentucky, and Cin- 
cinnati made rival claims to be the “ Athens of the West. In re- 
ligion, the West was partial to those denominations which prevailed 
in the democratic portions of New England. Baptists, Methodists, 


and Presbyterians took the lead. The religious life of the West 
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frequently expressed itself in the therings, in 
the camp meetings and the revivals re the rud inlettere but 


deeply religious backwoods preachers moved t 
with warnings of the wrath ot Gia Mluscular Christ 
personified in the cireuit-rider, who, th his saddle 


threaded the dreary trails throu the forest i . it 


tlement. From the responsiveness of the West to 1 Is 

ment, it was to perceive that here was a region 

being swaved in large masses by enthustas hese traits ; 
cammp-meeting were manifested later in political campaigns 


Thus this societs ln vond the mountains, recruit ore 


older states and bound together b the Alississipp comstitut 


is 
region swayed by common inpulses By the march of the West 
erners away from their native states to the public domat of the na 
tion, and by their organization as territories of th nited States 
they lost that state particularism which distinguished many of the 


old commonwealths of the coast. The section was nationalists and 


democratic to the core. The West adhiured the se lt vie man and 


was ready to follow its hero with the enthusiast ta tion mor 


responsive to } rsonalits than to the provrammunes of tran ] stat 
men. It was a self-confident section, believing in its right to shar 


in government, and troubled by no doubts of its capacity t 
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GoopBorNe (or Goodbarne), a minister of the Church of 
England, sailed from England in 1635 as a passenger in the Globe 
for a plantation in Virginia called Merchant's Hope, in which John 
Sadler, William Guyney, and others were the adventurers. He died 
on the vovage, and his effects were delivered by Jeremy Blackman, 
the master of the Globe, to William Barker, who put them into a 
storehouse ashore. Blackman and Barker returned to England, 
where Peter Goodborne, father of John Goodborne, sued them in 
the High Court of Admiralty and obtained a sentence for the value 
of the goods. The following schedule of John (Goodborne’s books 
and wearing apparel is appended to the libel and appears to be in 
his own handwriting. The schedule is in tabular form, and the 
values of the items, in columns, are written thus: oo! 10° 00". In 
the transcript below, some contractions have been extended, and 
the values are given in modern form. The documents are among 
the records of the Admiralty Court in the Public Record Office in 
London: Libels 94, No. 204: Libels 95, Nos. 137, 138: E-xamina- 
tions 115, June 17 and July 7, 1037. R. G. MARSDEN. 


/ 


{| Nearly all the titles have been identified, either by Mr. Mars- 
den or by the managing editor. Foot-notes have been appended only 
in the case of those entries which do not sufficiently show the char- 
acter of the book, or where the identification presented some dif- 
ficulty. | 

A particular note of my bookes. 

P. Martirs Common places, 10s ; his Comment [aries] on the 1° and 
2 of the Kinges, Ss; on Judges, 5s; of the Eucharist, 4s ; on the 1°“ and 
to Corinth [ians] , 8s; onthe 1°' and 2 of Samuell, 8s ; on the Romans, 
4s; Leo papa, — the workes of Chrisoloras, Fulgentius, Valerianus, Max- 
imus Tyrius, in one volume,' 18s; Fulke on the Romish Testament,” 
12s: Davenant on the Colossians, 6s; Byfield on the Colossians, 6s ; 


1 Apparently the emigrant had the fifth volume of Margarinus de La Bigne, 
Magna Bibliotheca | eterum Patrum (Cologne, 1619). 

2 William Fulke, Defense of the Sincere and True Translations cf the 
Holie Scriptures into the English Tong (London, 1583, 1617, 1633). 
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Wilson on the Romans, 6s; Knights Concordance,' 4s ; Cottons Con 
cordance,* 8s; Allens doct[rine] of the Gospell, 6s; Hockers Ecclesi 
astig. policy, 8s; Baines on the Proverbes, 4s; Austin of the Citty of 
God, English, with Ludovicus Vives,* ros ; Plutarchs lives, English, 17s ; 
Prospers workes, 4s; Vorsii [gv. Voetii] theses, 4s; Pagina interlin. 
raris [?] versis Psalmorum, Proverb., Cant. Cantic., Ruth, Hester, Job, 
Ecclesi., Threnorum, 2s 6d ; Amesii Coronis, 1s 4d, Medulla, 1s 6d, Bel 
lar[minus] Enervatus, 2 volumes, 5s 1d, Cases, 1s 6d, Antesinodalia, 
1s 6d ; Echardi, facicul. Controversiarum,® 1s 6d; Moses unvailed, by 
W. Guild, rod ; Bucans Common places, 2s; Austins Enchiridion, with 
Danaus,’ 2s; Militis Christiani Encheiridion Erasmo autore, 6d; Ains 
worth in Pentateuchid., Psalmos, ros ; Acta Synodi Dordrachen[sis], 6s ; 
Erasmi Paraphrasis in N. T., 2s; Parks [?] on James, 2s; Mayer on 
James,* 2s; Harmony Epist[olarum] Pauli, 1s 4d ; Dionysius Carthusius 
in Epist{olas} Pauli, 1s 4d; Jewell on the 1“ and 2 of Thessalfonians], 
1s; Buchanans latin psalmes, 1s 2d; Lactantii opera, 1s 6d; Austins * 
Meditacons, latin, 1s 2d ; Alstedii logica Theologic.,"° 8d ; An explanation 
of the Common Catechisme, 1s 6d ; Hunnius in Johannem, ts 6d ; Psalmes 
in 4° partes, 1s 6d ; In Habackuk and Soponiam, Brevis Dilucidatio, in- 
certo autore, 3d; Piscator in Evangelia, Acta Apostolorum, Epistolas 
Pauli, Epistolas Canonicas, 5s; ‘Two g[r]eeke testaments, one with the 
English psalmes, 3s ; Talle booke, 2d; Kempusii'' opusculum, 4d ; Sal- 
viani opera, 1s; insworths Communion of Saints, 2s; Bedae [a]xio 
mata philosophica, 6d; Henricii institucones med., 1s; Reuchlin de 
verbo mirifico, 1s; Vincentius ccntra Hereses, 1s; 1) Sutton on the 
Sacrament of the lords supper, 10d ; His two treatises, lear[n]e to live, 
learne to die, 1s 4d; Brinsleys Grammer schoole, lent to M' Cleark, 1s ; 
Theologicall rules [for] misticall cases, 6d ; Willsons dictionary * with 
white paper betwene every leafe, in 3 volumes, 6s; Tolet de Anima, 


Knight, Concordance Axiomaticall ... of... Holie Scripturs 
(London, 1610). 

2Clement Cotton, 4 Complete Concordance to the Bible (London, 1631). 

Meaning Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity. 

*St. Augustine of the Citie of God; with the learned Comments of J. L. 


Vives. Englished by J. Hlealey) (London, 161 


William Ames, Coronts ad Collatione) Hagrensen Vedulla The 
De Conscientia et eyus Jure vel Casibus Amsterdan 634: the English trans 
lation did not appear till 1639), Antisynodalia Scripta (Amsterdam, 16 

6H. Eckhard, Fasciculus Controversiarum Theologicaru Leipzig, 1611 

7 Divi Aur. Augustinit Liber de Haeresibus, I Danas per emendatus 
etc. (Cseneva, 1578). 


SjJohn Mayer, Exposition upon the Epistle of St. James (London, 1629). 


St. Augustine. 


10 Probably J. H. Alstedii Lexicon Theologicum (Hannover, 162 

't Sc. Thomas a Kempis 

2 Thomas Wilson, | Christian Dictionar rening the Significations of 
the chiefe Words dispersed generally through Holy Scriptures 


13 Cardinal Fr. Toledo’s commentaries on Aristotle De Anima, many eds. 


| 
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1s; Scharpii Simphonia,' 2s 6d ; Biblia Tremellii et Junii,’ 7s 6d ; Calvin 
on the psalmes, 5s; Pelasheri analysis Typ., 5s; Fonsecae Metaph : ° 
om. 2", 2s; Calvin on the 1 and 2 epist. in the Corinth., 2s 6d; 
Dent on the Revelations,‘ 1s ; Goesii opus historifcum], 8d; Yates his 
modell of divin[ity], 1s 4d; Allens Concordancy of the Proverbs and 
Ecclesiastes, 1s ; Doctor Twine’s translation of Virgill in Meeter, 8d ; 
Prideaux his lectures, 1s; Bulkley his appollogy for the Church of Eng- 
lands Religions, 4d; Terence in English, by Barnard, 1s 4d; Masons 
treatis of fastinge,° 1s; Byfielde on part of 1° epistle of Peter, 1s 4d ; 
[u]sebii historia, 2s; Polani parct. theolog.,® 1s; Marlorati thesaurus,’ 
1s; A concordance, 6d; Pagnini lexicon Hebr., 1s; Aelian de Animal., 
2s; the Booke of Canons, 1od ; Senecae opera, 3s ; Caesaris comentaria, 
1s; Justini historia, 1s; the booke of Articles, 4d ; Pindari opera, 1s 6d ; 
Homeri Ilias, 2s ; poetae minores, 1s 6d ; Bellarmini Gra[imma ]t. Hebr., 
1s; Camdeni Grammata Graeca, 4d ; Cleon- 


1s 6d; Buxtorfii Epitome, 
ardi Grammata Graeca, 1s 6d; Scapulae Lexicon,* gs; Stobai senten- 
tiae et al{ia] Grecolat[ina], 3s; Tullii orationes cum variis commentar. 
fol., 6s; Erasmus Adagia, 9s; Plutarchi vitae lat., 4s; Aristotelis 
opera Graecol[atina], 2 volumes, 12s; Dictionarium poeticum, 33s ; 
Tullii opera, 4s; Calvini catechesis, 1s 6d; Ursini catechesis, 2s; 
Summa consiliorum, 1s 6d ; Vogelii thesaurus, 2s ; Lumbardi sententiae,” 
3s 6d; Calvini Institutiones, 3s ; Stockwoods disputacons,"' 8d ; Quin- 
tilians declamacons, 2s 6d; Pasors Lexicon,” 1s 6d; Thucidides lat., 
2s 6d; Natalis Com[itum} Mytholog[ia], 2s 6d; Ovidii opera 4° vol- 
umes, 2s 6d ; Garthii lexicon, 1s 6d ; Philosophy, bookes unperfect, 6d ; 
Juvenall and Persius, 1s 4d ; Horace with Bond," 1s 8d; Magi Physick, 
1s 6d; Kettermans Phisick, 1s 6d; Kaeckermans log., 1s 4d; Scaliger 
de subtil., 1s 8d; Keckermans Mathemat., 1s 4d ; Walaei Ethica Chris- 
tiana, 1s 4d; Templeei Metaph., 1s 6d; A treatise of Christs Sufferings, 
6d; Apologia Ecclesiae Anglicanae,'’ 6d; De Ecclesiae Catholicae 

1]. Scharpius, Symphonia Prophetarum et Apostolorum (Geneva, 1625). 

2 Testamenti Veteris Biblia Sacra... Latini recens ex Hebraeo facti 
ab J. Tremeilio et F. Junio (London, 1580, etc.). 

3 Peter da Fonseca’s commentaries on the Metaphysics of Aristotle, many eds. 

Arthur Dent, The Ruine of Rome: or an Exposition upon the whole 
Revelation (London, 1603, etc.). 

§ Henry Mason, Christian Humiliation, or a Treatise of Fasting (London, 


1625). 

6 Amandus Polanus, Partitiones Theologicae (Basel, 1599). 

7 Augustin Marlorat, Propheticae et Apostolicae ... Scripturae Thesaurus 
(1574). 

S|. Buxtort, Epitome Radicum Hebraicarum et Chaldaicarum (Basel, 1607). 


§Joannes Scapula, Lexicon Graeco-Latinum. 

10 The Sentences of Peter Lombard. 

"John Stockwood, Disputatiunceularum Grammaticalium Libellus (London, 
1619). 

12 George Pasor, Lexicon Graeco-Latinum. 

13 Ouint: Horatu Flacct Poemata, scholtis a Joanne Bond illustrata (London, 
1606, etc.). 

14 Probably that of Bishop John Jewel. 
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notis. .. . e Libel.,' yd; Lodoici exercitia,*® 6d ; Plautus, 1s 6d; Virgill 
with notes and pic[t]ures, 2s; Mongotii Postillae, 2s; Terence, 10¢ 
Suetonius, 1s; Poselii syntaxis,’ 1s; Calvini grammat[a] Grae fa], 1s 
4d; Porta Linguarum,' 1s 8d; Cornelii a Lapide opera, 6 voluminibus, 
4l 10s od; Estius in Epistolas,® 16s; Maldonate in Evangelia, 12s 

Stella in Lucam, 1os; Barnadi opera, 11 os od; Pierii hieroglyphica, 
10s; Theodoreti opera, 17s ; Davenants determinacon," 4s 6d ; 1) Tweese 
his controversie,’ 6s; Augustin: epitome, 4s; Brightman in Cantica, Is 
6d: Barnard on the common. . . h,* 2d; 1 Prestons workes in 6 vol 
umes,” 11 4s od ; Otes on the Epistle of Jude, 7s ; Doctor Gibs his workes 
in 3 volumes, 6s rod; Gifford on the Canticles, 1s 3; Isocratis ora 
tiones Grecolat., 1s 6d; Tho. Aquinatis summa, 2 volumes old print 
8s ; 


of white writinge paper, 3s 4d. Summa totall 321 16s 6d 


Boltons Instructions,"’ 5s; An Englishe bible, 4s; Halfe a Kheame 


particular note of mM apparel! and other thin 


‘Two hatts, the one old which is worth 6s, the other new which cost 
14s; An old cloth coate lined with cotton Bayes, 1] os od; A cloath 
gowne and two Cassoc ks, the one cloth and the other stuffe, all newe, 
5l 14s od; A stuffe cloake and suite, both newe, 410s od; ‘Two old cloth 
suits, and a new cloth Jackett, 2] os od ; A pewter candle stick, rod; An 
old cloth Cloake, 11 10s od; A redd scarlett capp laced, 1s; A newe silke 
girdle, 5s; A newe payer of Buckes leather gloves, 4s 4d; One newe paire 
of gray wollen stockings, 2s; I'wo newe payer of black wollen sto k- 
ings, 6s; A payer of newe Gloves with blac k silke trimminge, 25; One 
newe paire of worsted stockings, 5s ; One old payer of worsted stockings, 
2s 6d: One newe redd cotton wascoate, 2s 6d; An old one, 1s; fower 
neckclothes, 1s 6d; A newe quilted cappe, 1s 6d; 3 other newe payer of 


gloves, 2s 9d; An old payer of Cordivant gloves, 1s 6d; an old juilted 


capp, 94; A newsattin cappe, 35 6d; 4 linnen cappes without lace, 35 ; 
A new Coverlett, 11 ros od; 12 bands, 10s; An old Coverlett, 5s; 9 
shirts, 21 7s od ; A newe Blanckett, 8s; 13 newe handkercheetes, 6s 6d ; 
A tinder box, 2d ; 12 old handkercheefes, 3s; 8 or 9 payer of old cuf- 


fes, 1s ; A newe leather cappe lined with Taffety, 1s gd ; 8 payer of newe 


sockes, 4s 6d; A payer of newe bootes, 7s; An old lookinge ylasse, 4d ; 


1 Probably Theodore Beza, De veris et visibilibus Ecclesiae Catholicae Notis 
((seneva, 1579). 

2 Probably Gottfried Ludwig, Exercitatio Historica The £ 

3Joannis Posselu Syntaxis Graeca 

#robably the well-known work ot Comenius. 

5Gulielmus Estius, Jn Epistolas D. Pauli ad Romanos, et 


6J. Davenant, Determinationes Quaestionun yua 


(Cambridge, 1634). 
7Perhaps William Twiss, 4 Discovery of D. Jackson's I’ 
Perhaps William Bavaunde, Good Ordering of a Commonwme 
9Probably Dr. John Preston 
10Probably R. Bolton, Some Generall Directions for a con tabl> if 


with God (London, 1624, etc.). 
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Two payer of newe shoes, and a payer of pumpes, 6s 6d; two payer 
of old shoes, 1s 6d; fether bed, boulster, and matt, 31 os od: 3 payer 
of pillowe beare[r]s, 61 6s od; 2 payer of flaxen shee[t]s, 11 4s od; 6 
towells, 3s ; a payer of courser sheets, 6s; one sheete, 3s; 9 napkins, 
4s—Summa totall. 27] 13s 8d. 

At the foot of Barker's answer is a list of books and effects 
which he admits having received. It contains most of the items 
enumerated in the schedule to the libel, together with the following 
books which are not in the schedule. Barker's list is full of mis- 
takes, and is evidently drawn up by an illiterate pleader; several of 
his items defy attempts to identify. 

Farnabe Bartholomeus uppon the Counsell; Ascams plaine way of 
Teachin[ge]'; Everinus Phisicke; Roberts uppon the 130 Psalme ; 
Drusius his Apothegmes ; A marriage prayer; Leyesand Dods Sermons ; 
Tossanius Compendium’; A Table of Scripture; A Short Catechism ; 
Dennisons Sermon; Coelius his Institutions; Goffs Sermons ; Hornes 
Sermons ; A smalle booke of meditacions ; Goodwin uppon Moyses and 
Aron; An Hebrew booke; A Greek grammar; Paulus Oretius*®; Pas- 
tinus his Expositions; Wilsons rules‘; Wilsons tracte; A Dicksionary 
uppon the Revelacion; A smalle Treatis of our Saviours Descention to 
Hell®; Balthasarivs Lexicon ; Yeates Sermons; Desputerius®; Conradus 
Phisicks; Rodulphus uppon the Proverbs; A Cynnocticall Annota- 
tion; Ricardusuppon Luke ; Ricktherus uppon the Scripture ; Brandim- 


lerius. 


2. Letters of John Ouiney Adams to Alexander Hamilton 
Everett, 1811-1837 
(Second Installment.)1 
XVI. 
(Private and Confidential) 


A. H. Everett Esq! New-York 
WasHINGTON 28. May 1825 
My dear Sir. 

Accept my thanks for your Letter of the 12'" inst! and for its en- 
closure. I had not the least uneasiness that the latter should remain 
1 Roger Ascham, The Scholemaster or Plaine Way of Teaching. 

2 Daniel Tossanus, A Synopsis or Compendium of the Fathers (London, 1635). 
3 Ou.? Orosius. 
4Sir Thomas Wilson, The Rule of Reason (London, 


1552, etc.). 
5 Probably Adam Hill, The Defence of the Article: Christ descended to Hell 


(London, 1592). 

6 Ou.? Johannes Despauterius, De Accentibus et Punctis. 

For the letters of 1811-1818, I.-XV., see the preceding number of the 
Review, XI. 88-116. 

®§ Among President Adams's first nominations had been that of A. H. Everett 


as minister to Spain. 


= 
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in possession of your brother; but it was too full of egotism, tor me to 
be willing that it should fall into unfriendly hane 
gratified with the scraps of newspapers, contamming some of your publi 
cations the last Autumn. 

If the failure of the Union ticket at the late Boston election,’ 1s to 
be regretted, it is not to be wondered at, considering the manner in which 
it was composed. “ Nullum Numen dest, mi sit Prudentia.” 

It is customary for Ministers Plemipotentiary, on delivering their 
Credential Letters into the hands of the Sovereign to whom they are 


directed, to address him in a short speech: more or less formal, accord 


ing to the dispositions of the Speaker and Hearer. With this custom 
you will do well to conform. The Address ts complimentary, and 
adapted to the time and circumstances of its delivery. One or two in 


stances have occurred here during the late Administration of Ministers 
who read their Addresses from written papers but this is not a general 
usage, nor as I ever heard the practice at the Spanish Court Phe Min 
ister reports to his Government the substance, and sometimes the words 
of his Address—and also the purport of the Answer, which he receives 


to it. 


I enclose a Letter for M* Brown, at Paris.? He will shew you a 
copy of a recent Instruction to Middleton? relating to the Attairs 
of Spain and South-America. [| pray you to write me freely and con 
fidentially as often as you shall tind it convement and agreeable My 


best wishes will follow you, for the success of yout Mission, and for 
your personal comfort and welfare 


Yours affectionately J. 


AVIT. 


ALEXANDER H. Everett Esq! Boston 


Dear Sir. 
I received a few weeks since, and have read with great satistaction 
your pamphlet upon the British Opimons on the protecting systen 
which are indeed the opinions of many among ourselves 1 had read 
those wise lucubrations of the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviewers 
which you have so effectually discussed, at d had remarked the tone © 


dogmatism and the visage of Wisdom with which the Sophist of Dun 


1 The election of representatives tt Boston to the Massachusetts legislatur 
May 10, had resulted in the choice of twenty regular Federalists, ar in the 
defeat of a “union ticket” prepared by the Republicans and such Federalists 


as would join with them. 


2 James Brown of Louisiana, minister to Franc R23 t R29 

3 Henry Middleton of South Carolina, minister t issia 18 

‘British Opinions upon the Protective Syste Bostor 8 reprinted 
from the North American Review, NNN 

§*“The American Tariff,” Edinburgh Retr December R28 Commerce 


of the United States and West Indies,” ‘ CTI Ct anuary, 18. 


4 
WASHINGTON 15 \pril 1830 
— 
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Edin dealt out his ignorance and absurdity. But the exposure of them 
in your Article surpasses my expectation. Your brother informs me 
that the author of the Edinburgh Article is a Lecturer upon Political 
Economy.' | take it for granted he will see either the Article in the 
North American, or your pamphlet, and that we shall hear from him 
again on the subject. Handled as he has been it is scarcely possible 
that he should reply without falling into a passion—and then he will 
make an auditory to witness his discomfiture. 

You quote in a note, a paragraph in my last Message to Congress, * 
with a question of its correctness. My position was not intended as you 
conjecture, for particular or local application; and was disconnected 
entirely from any reference to Navigation. I believe the difference 
between us must be found in the definition of the words value and equiv- 
alents. You are so much deeper in the theories of political economy 
than | have been, that I distrust my own judgment, and suspect | may 
have uttered an error, where I should rather have expected to be 
charged with having propounded a truism. 

During the twelve years which succeeded my last return from Eu- 
rope, my time was so totally absorbed in official Studies and duties that 
I had none left for devotion to general Literature; nor even to pursue 
the progress of the Science of Political Economy. After reading your 
controversy with Malthus,’ I had set him aside, as very doubtful author- 
ity; and although I had for several years Ricardo’s book upon my shelf, 
I never found a moment to look into it, nor even into that of our Coun- 
tryvman M* Raymond. Neither of these Books is now within my reach 

nor Say, nor my friend Count De Stutt Tracy; and my utter inability 
to follow the course of the renowned Periodicals, till within the last 
four Months has left me so to seek on this momentous subject that I 
knew nothing even of Malthus’s Definitions,' till I perceived in this 
new Article of your's that there was such a book, and that it had been 
reviewed by you, in the North-American. I then hunted up the North 
American for last April,® and there to be sure I find much discussion 
upon the value of value, and some disagreement between you and M! 
Malthus about it. I discover moreover that there is a book in sundry 
Chapters, called “ a Critical Dissertation upon Value * which, if I should 
ever get a sight of it, I hope will not perform the office of that antient 
Judge in the Paradise Lost who ™ by decision more embroils the fray”. 
My meaning of the word Value was much nearer the surface. 

1J. R. M’Culloch. 

2A paragraph affirming it to be “a genera! law of prosperous commerce, that 
the real value of exports should by a small, and only a small, balance exceed that of 
imports, that balance being a permanent addition to the wealth of the nation.” 
See North American Review, XXX. 198. 

3A. H. Everett, New Ideas on Population, with Remarks on the Theories 
of Malthus and Godwin (Boston, 1823, 1826). 

‘Definitions in Political Economy (London, 1827). 

5“ Political Economy,” North American Review, XXVIII. 368. 

6 {Samuel Bailey], A Critical Dissertation on the Nature, Measures and 


Causes of Value (London, 1825). 
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I take this occasion to assure you of the pleasure with which [| learnt 
that vou had taken the North American into vour own hands l thoug! 
it was falling into bad management, especially upon certam topics of 
our revolutionary history and of present domestic poli 1 do not 
flatter myself that I shall be able to concur in all the doctrines p 
metaphysical or poetical, which will mark the future reer of this mis 
cellany ; but I shall be relieved from the apprehension that it wall | mnie 
the medium for the circulation of time-serving moralit ir oper 
history. 

Your brother mentioned to me, that you had ap » | for 
Article for the July number of the Review, upon the Tape-worm debate 
in the Senate of the United States, which is voiding all the ser 
nonsense. all the wit and dulness, all the Patriotism and Scoundrelisn 
of that body, with its commingled fragrance and fetidity to salute t 
nostrils of the Nation, and he asked me to undertake this servi 
stead. I desired him to excuse me’; first from a doubt whether the 
whole worm would ever be evacuated, Secondly trom a pr tv that 
its parcels will be still appearing at least during all the present Sessiot 
of Congress, but thirdly and chiefly because | believed such an Articl 
as I should write, would not suit your views, nor perhaps the temporal 
Interests of the Review itself. If I should write the Article it would 


be too bold for the temper oft the lime Ss, and would adapt itself to no 
one of the political parties militant It would deal with them all mors 
in truth than, in policy, and would mask neither th Virginia and ke 
tucky Resolutions of 1798 and 1799, nor the Hartford Convention Reso 
lutions of 1815. Nor the Colleton® and lid Resolutions of 1829. 


They are all Chips of the same Block, and there is no great political 


party in this Country but at some time or other has made to itselt 
God, of this “inutile lignum ”’ 

I know not whether your brother or you will even think it advts bile 
fully to expose the mutual surrender of the Public Lands to the West 
and of the American System to the South, beth at the expense + 
the rest of the Union, of which this debate has revealed the project 
This is the practical application of the doctrine that anv one State has 
a right to nullify any act of Congress which the State Legislature may 
please to pronounce Unconstitutional. This is the Key to the creed that 
Robbery is an attribute of Sovereignty, and that a State mav declare 
itself the owner of all the Lands within its borders. Georgia by virtus 
of this doctrine, nullifies the Laws of Congress and the Treaties that 


promise protection to Indian tribes: South-Carolina nullifies the Tarift 


} 


From 1824 to 1830 Jared Sparks had edited e No ericay ern 

2 Mr. Adams seems never to have contributed to the Nort rican Revie 

3 Reference is probably made to An Address of sundry tizens of Colleton 
district to the people of the state of South Carolina,” drawn uy ne 12, 1828 
(the Walterborough address) See Niles’ Registe XXNIV\ 

Edgefield, South Carolina, resolutions of July 2¢ re found 


ibid., XXNXV. 60. 
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Missouri nullifies all the Land Laws- and takes the Lands into her own 
keeping. They all nullify the Power of the Supreme Court. The Ex- 
ecutive of the Union bows in submission; and majorities of both Houses 
present that In autiful Spectacle of a Government disrobing itself, of its 
own powers. Meantime Massachusetts is mulcted in a Million of dol- 
lars. because her Legislature and judges nullified an Act of Congress 
sixteen or seventeen years since, and the Hartford Convention, for 
recommending the nullification of certs tin other Acts of the same body, 
is turned over to an Independent Court Martial and the second Section. 
Whether you will take this view of the Senatorial debate or not, it is 
in my mind by far the most important light in which it is to be con- 
sidered; for if the s icrifice of the property in the Public Lands, and of 
the cause and interest of free labour, is not already consummated beyond 
redemption, nothing can save them but a complete and fearless exposure 
of the nefarious conspiracy now in the full tide of successful experiment 
against them. 

For the sake of the Union, and of honest Politics, I rejoice that this 
Subject must occupy, and summon to action all the faculties of your 
mind, and all the virtues of your heart—if not as a Reviewer, at least 
as a Legislator—and this is one of my Reasons for congratulating our 


Country and our native Comme nwealth upon your Election to the Sen- 


ate of the State.’ I have just received your “ Politics of Europe ~— 

but have only space to assure you of the continued regard and attach 

ment of your friend J. Q. Adams 
XVIII. 


ALEXANDER H. Evererr Esq’ Boston 
WasuiIncTon 11, May 1830 
Dear Sir 

They used to tell a Story of a Bailly in some village of France, who 
upon the passage o f Henri quatre through his jurisdiction felt himself 
under the aukw fs necessity ot apologizing for the omission of a can 
nonade in his honour. He commenced a set Speech to His Majesty by 
assuring him that there were seven reasons why they had not welcomed 
his arrival by the sound of the Cannon—the first of which was that they 
had no Cannon to fire. Whereupon Le Roi Henri gravely observed to 
the village Magistrate that he would dispense with the assignment of 
the six remaining Reasons, being altogether satisfied with the first. 

I have at least as many reasons as the worthy Bailly, for withhold- 
ing the promise to furnish you re gularly with an Article for the suc- 
cessive lagi rs of your Review; and I hope you will be as indulgent 
to me. as the Béarnois was to him, when I say that the condition of my 
health is the first. And as a portion of my health, there must be in- 
cluded a certain cena of disposition, humouring caprices in the 

1 Everett served in the Massachusetts legislature from 1830 to 1835. 

2North American Review, XXX. 399, Everett's third article of that title 


for that journal. 
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application of my time So that instead of refusing lik hakespe s 
Knight to give Reasons upon compulsion, I am more likely to gi t 

~ ~ 
in no other manner. I hope and trust it may be m my power \ 


vou occasionally with an Arti le: but whether for so soon as October 


may be doubtful. I intreat you therefore to make provision tor t 
number, without depending upon me; and if 1 should have one prepare 
so that it might come into that number, it shall be at vour set e to 
employ then or for the number next ensuing as | suit vo 
venicnce, 

Phe subject upon which my own inclination at pres ‘ : s 
that which it would be most agreeable to me to treat wor e a Ino 
graphical account of our late Charge d' Affaires at the Ce t 
William Tudor. Biography, does not come str tly wit t 
your Review; but it seems to me that a shor ount of the life of 
who was the founder, first proprietor and Editor of the work itself, tat 
from being out of place, would be peculiarly suited to 1 Phe estabhis! 
ment and continuance to this time of the North-American R¢ t 
itself an Epocha in the history of our Literature, the occasion of advert 
ing to which would naturally present itself in a Life of M udor 
some critical, perhaps some pr litical observations would faturall . 
from an appropriate notice of the Articles in the Review written 
as well as of his other published writings 

Mr Tudoer’s Mother and Sister M' Stewart, are my next door neigl 
bours at this plac« In compliance with a request 11 he 
written a short notice for the National Intelligencer, but wv | ‘ 


mere newspaper Article. The one which I should propose tor the ke 


view, would perhaps be as long as one of your usual Articles I} 
prepare it I should want mu h information which ts to be ol 

from the friends and acquaintance of M* Tudor in Bostor li 1 
approve of my design, I shall need your assistance to pr re it 

I am very glad to learn that Charles ts entering upot the field with 
you, and particularly that he begins with Girahame’s history It is 
comparably the best account that has ever been published ot « ( 
Settlements. and as he is the first historian who has done tice t I 
forefathers I hope the North-.\merican Review will be the fi ‘ 
ample Justice to him. 

I thank you for the kind expression of your opinions and | SI 
tions with regard to the new trust in which we both star d 
the Government of the concerns of our University. Some improv nt 
in the regulation of its affairs has been generally thought necessar 


expected by the public. M* Quincy has also been sensible of 
| 


necessity, and as I have understood is impressed w th the Spirit rather 
1Grahame’s History of the United States was reviewed by Charles Francis 
Adams in the North American Revi NAAT. 174 
2 President Adams had lately been chosen a ber the B 1 of 


} 


Overseers of Harvard University 
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‘of renovation than of innovation. I shall be happy to give him for that 


purpose all the aid in my power. 
I had fully intended and expected to be at my residence in Quincy 


+ month earlier than this; but a very comfortable situation here, and an 
Catarrhal complaint succeeded by rhumatic symptoms, have 
detained me for some weeks, though | still purpose to migrate north- 
ward before the close of this Month. I shall rely upon the pleasure of 
shall be glad to receive the subsequent 


obstinate 


seeing you upon my return, and 
numbers of the North-American Review, there, rather than here. 
intend to suffer the Article in the last number, upon the 


Do you 
to pass for the New England critical and 


Jetferson ( ‘orrespondence, 
political judgment conce rning that work? 
Yours faithfully J. Q. Apams. 


XIX. 


ALEXANDER H. Everetr Esq’ Boston. 
WASHINGTON 24 May 1830.’ 


Dear Sir. 
| reply to your Letter of the 17" though at the eve of my return to 


Quincy, where I hope to arrive at a time when you will be much occu- 


pied with public business. But as the Session of the Legislature will be 


short I expect to see you not long after my arrival.—and we may then 
fre ely converse upon topics too comprehensiv e to be discussed in Letters 
of conscionable dimensions. 

| had no intention to write an Article upon the Jefferson Correspond- 


ence for the Review, but I was certainly not satisfied with the Article 


upon it in the last number. Mr Jefferson had a mind. [ did hope to 


1 the North-American Review at least traces of a Mind capable of 
grappling with it. In the published Article, there is abundance of liber- 
alitv. But the errors of M! Jefferson in Religion and Politics are not 
of that harmless Class which may be encountered with equivocal oppo- 
sition or hesitating dissent. There is a mode of defending which has 
The Reviewer professes to disap- 
but does not tell us 


the effect of surrendering a Cause. 
prove some of M! Jefferson's Religious opinions, 
but he approves his practice and recommendation of free 


what they are 
Imires his total disregard of all human 


enquiry, or free thinking—a¢ 
authority, and his studious avoidance of quoting the opinion of any other 


as the motive or foundation of his own; and is half-inclined to regard 


this lofty consciousness of superiority over other minds as a new dis- 


covery in religious morals. 
1 Article in the North American Review, XXX. 511, for April, 1830, by A. 
Ritchie, on the Randolph edition of the Memoirs and 
Jefierson. 
2 Most of this letter, and one passage 
tion of the person addressed, in Old and New for February, 18,3, VII. 135-136. 
Nevertheless, for the sake of continuity, it is here reprinted. 


Correspondence of Thomas 


in the next, was printed, without men- 
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The writer of the Article, favours his readers w 
place argument, upon the reasonableness of free and unlimited 


and commends M* Jefferson, for advising his your friend to ex 
the first-principles of natural religion for himself, and not to adopt wat! 
out examination the principles of another 

It is not difficult to discern where all this leads The Re wer 


not or will not discern it But observe—/-ramination is one 


Rejection of all human authority 1s another. M° Jetferson ex 
much less than he rejected. Ile never examined the evidences 1 { 
tianity. He rejected it as an imposture. Rejected it, not the dictate 
of his own mind, but upon mere perusal of the bible, under the intlu ‘ 
of the infidel School of his own and the immediately preceding ag 
Bolingbroke, Hume, Voltaire, Diderot, and the rest of that gang. \ 
he meant by examination, was treating the Bible like Tooke’s Pant 
studying all the fashionable atheists of the age ever g 
into the writers in favour of Christianity So far was M* letters 
from encouraging or recommending examination into the truth of the 
Christian Religion, that he founded his University, with a cold, pre 


fessed, and systematic exclusion of all theological studies from the insti 
tution. 

He who recommends to a young man, a total rejection of human au 
thority in the pursuit of his enquiries after religious truth, ought if not 
in Modesty, at least in consistency to include his own authority with 
the rest. And perhaps it would be quite as good advice to the natur 
impetuosity of youth to guard the juvenile enquirer against the possible 
illusions of his own mind, as against the opinions of a// the rest of mat 
kind. The rejection of all human authority, in the formation of our 
religious opinions, is as unphilosophical, as the blindest contidence mm an 
infallible Church. Examination is good; but it must be thorough \n 
University without theological Studies, however favourable to fre 
thinking is but a sorry commentary upon free Inquiry 

M* Jefferson was not willing that all his opinions upon Religie 
should be known to the world in his Life-time. He sometimes 1 
trenched himself in his Castle, and insisted upon his right to keep his 
opinions to himself. When D* Priestley was a political Apostle tor hin 
he was prepared to pass for a Unitarian, and preferred the moral pre 
cepts of Jesus to those of Moses, or of Socrates or of anv other antient 
philosopher. But he was always as hostile to the whole system of Chris 
tianity as the temper of popular opinion in this Country would endure 
He occasionally betrayed his belief in the independent existence of mat 
ter, and he had no faith in a future state of retribution, though he never 
very explicitly avowed this part of his doctrines 

His opinions upon the judiciary, and his rancour against all judges, 
deserve searching scrutiny and fearless exposure, nearly as much as his 
religious infidelity. And the nullification doctrine, which may shiver 
this Union to atoms is the child of his own conception. It was like most 


of his political opinions a doctrine adopted and propagated to promot 
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his own views and prospects of ambition, at a particular time; and did 
effectually promote them. As to his Construction of the Constitution 
and his tender regard for State Rights, his annexation of Louisiana to 
the Union, by Acts of Congress, with his signature, and his Cumberland 
Road, are quite as authoritative of what he could do, as the Virginia and 
Kentucky Resolutions of what he could say. 

M* Jefferson's infidelity, his anti-judictalism, and his nullification, 
were three great and portentous Errors. I did hope that the Cause of 
the Cross, the Cause of Justice, and the Cause of the American Union, 
would have found in the North-American Review, a head and heart 
capable of defending them against the insidious and therefore more 
formidable assault of his posthumous Correspondence. As to the Lamb- 
like meekness with which the remnants of the Hartford Convention 
stomack his new, and gross denunciations of them, let it pass, if so my 
friend shall think just and fair, for /iberality. 

That these great Errors should be probed to the bottom, and exposed 
in their naked nature I do believe to be highly necessary. We have had 
recent experience here, of the use which some of the most desperate 
profligates upon Earth are making of his name and authority, to kindle 
a conflagration in the confusion of which they may consummate their 
schemes of public roobery, and enthral the free blood of this Union in 
bondage to its Slavery. Now is not a time for New-England to close 
her eyes, upon what is passing in this Confederation before them, nor 
to wink at the jugglery practising upon her simplicity, under the name, 
the countenance and the authority of Jefferson. 

For the Mulatto doctrine of political economy, which proves that 
two thirds of the federal revenue consists of a tax upon the export of 
Cotton, I commend you to the speech of Mt M’Duffie now in a course 
of publication in the National Intelligencer. You will see that this rare 
political economist falls foul of you among others. He is also one of 
the champions of nullification, and tells some of our good natured mem- 
bers that if Congress will not repeal the Tariff, the Legislature of South- 
Carolina will. I am told that Mt Gorham and M® Davis’ answered both 
his argument and his swaggering, but their speeches have not yet been 
published. I have heard much also of a Speech of your brother’s—but 
that was perhaps on the Indian question, which is prejudged. I have 
not seen him, I think for more than a Month. He is so much and so 
well engaged that I would not intrude upon him. 

Your faithful friend J. Q. Apams. 


XX. 
ALEXANDER H. Everett. Esq™ Boston— 
Quincy 18. Sept! 1831. 
My dear Str. 
In compliance with my promise and your request I send you the 
Manuscript which I had prepared in reply to Mt H G. Otis and his 


1 Benjamin Gorham and John Davis, of Massachusetts. 
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twelve confederates, or rather to himself alone, he being on that occa 
sion my only real adversary.’ It was written under circumstances so 
deeply afflictive and feelings so far beyond the reach of his pigmy Soul 
to excite, that it would not be fit for public inspection without sever 
revisal. It was never intended tor publication without such revisal 
and I now commit in friendly confidence its perusal to you, only wit 
the condition that you will return it, with all the passages marked, ot 
which you would advise the omission, and with such other observations 
as your friendship and judgment may suggest. 

I am well pleased that your proposed Article upon Nullification in 
the North American Review, should be postponed, to embrace the ex 
amination of Mt Calhoun’s new Theory, in connection with my Oration. 
This has already heen severely criticised from various quarters, and 
among the rest from Head-quarters. 1] am told that a critic m the Salen 
Gazette, charges me with having borrowed my expositions of the united 
Declaration of Independence from M*t Dane. I did not borrow them 
from M* Dane, but from the Paper itself, and from personal knowledge 
of the Time. M® Dane had the same opinion drawn trom the sam 
Sources: he no more borrowed it from me than I borrowed it from 
him, as is well known to Judge Story. But if you will read with atten 
tion what Mt Dane says upon the subject, in his Supplement,’ you will 
see an intelligible concession that this doctrine was somewhat overlooked 
at the Hartford Convention. 

Mr’ Dane has so nobly redeemed that error, both by this concession, 
and by his magnificent benefaction to our University, that base would 
be the heart which could reproach him with it now; and among my 
motives for suppressing hitherto my enclosed manuscript, not the least 
has been, a reluctance, at baring thus to the bone, in the face of the 
world, the character and proceedings of an Assembly of which we know 
that he was an unwilling member. 

I have sent to Mt Calhoun a copy of my Eulogy upon M* Monroe, 
and with it one of my Oration, which [ had not at first done, lest he 
should think it was meant as a cast of the glove. With the two pamph 
lets, I have written him a few lines disclaiming all other than friendly 
intentions in offering them, but with the hope that his answer may give 
opening to a further exposition by himself of his present Sentiments 


with regard to the Union. 


! The pamphlet alluded to is the famous Correspondence between John Quincy 
Adams, Esquire, President of the United States, and several Citizens of Massa 
chusetts, concerning the Charge of a Design to dissolve the Union (Boston, 1829 
put forth by Otis and others. The manuscript alluded to, Adams's “ Reply to 
the Appeal of the Massachusetts Federalists,” first saw the light of print in 1877 
when published by Mr. Henry Adams in his Documents relating to New England 
Federalism. 

2 Adams's oration at Quincy, July 4, 1831, in which he inveighed against 
the nullifiers. 

3 Appendix to Vol. IX. of Dane's Abridgment. 
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Mr Madison's Letter to your brother’ upon the Virginia Resolutions 


of 1768. and 1799. also contains a concession which I deem of no trivial 


importance. “It may often happen, says he, as experience proves, that 
nstructions, not anticipated, may not be sufficiently guarded 


erroneous Cots ucti 


1.” I consider him also as substantially 


against in the language used 

admitting that the great object of those Resolutions was electioneeriig 
for M* Jefferson That this was their great object I have always be 
lieved. and as he remarks it was effectually answered. Neither your 


nor Mt Webster has ventured in treating of those Resolutions 
now, to analyse them with a critical scrutiny of their language and 1m- 
port as affected by this purpose for which they were prepared; to which 


they were adapted, and by which they were stimulated. I know not 


whether it will be within your plan to subject them to the discipline of 
that investigation, but I will not disguise the opinion, that no unanswer- 


ble refutation of the nullification principle can be exhibited without it. 


I presume it might be conducted with all the respect, and even delicacy 
so justly due to M* Madison. 

MM Ie fferson too 1s entitled to great Respect- though after the con- 
duct of his last days and the posthumous publication of his writings, 
delicacy towards him from New-England, is an exemplification of some- 
thing more than ¢ hristian meekness and forbearance. The Review of 
that work in the North-American, I have heard was written at the solici- 


tation of his grand daughter's husband, and that is the best way that | 


know of accounting for its character. ~ Time, (says Voltaire)” which 
vindicates the characters of great men, finishes by “* rendering even their 
faults respectable.[" Of such respectability Jefferson has a very 
unreasonable share, and if the prudent servility of New-England Litera- 
ture suffers it to accumulate without energetic remonstrance she will 
feel its consequences, in every vein and artery and sinew and bone of 
her population. Your brother has noticed his courteous reasen for pre- 
serving the Union—to keep New England, as a plaything to buffet. and 
quarrel with; and the complimentary anecdotes about leading New- 
England federalists in the Ana—but I have seen those same federalists, 
not ashamed of linking themselves to the crazy Chariot wheels of My 
Lord Mayor, that he might ride over my neck, at the moment when he 
thought me prostrate forever; and silent—silent—chap-fallen as the skull 
of Yorick the King’s jester, under charges in these writings of Jeffer- 
son, that their darling champions were bribed by British gold. 

You will find in the enclosed manuscript that I have handled him 
not quite so gently as your brother Edward. He deserves nothing but 
rigorous Justice from me—and that he shall always have. He was a 
great Man—but his characteristic vice was duplicity—a vice which orig- 
‘nated in his overweening passion for popularity, and his consequent 

1 Letter of August, 1830, to Edward Everett. See it in Letters and other 
Writings of James Madison, IV. 95-105. 

2 Edward Everett's article on the “ Debate in the Senate ", North American 


Review, XXXI. 462. 
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desire to be all things to all men \s to his ¢ stitu il purit sn a 
—te say nothing of the Cumberland Road, the man who with the Oat! % 
of God upon his Soul, after writing his Letter to D" Sibley upon th pai 
Louisiana purchase, could sign the [Pills extending th iws of th Bie 
United States over that Territory comes with an ill-grace to clai : a 
narrow Construction of the Powers of Congress ee 
I need not add the assurance or the injunction of perfect Confidenes Zz 
in which this Letter is written, by vour friend 
ALEXANDER H. Everett Esq’ Boston 
Quincy 18. August 1832 
Dear Sir. 
It may not be in my power to meet vou according to your kins 
tation at 4 in the afternoon of Monday, but I sh obab Bos 
ton in the course of the week, and will then not fail te ill at vour house 
where I shall be happy to converse with you on the subject to whic! 
your Letter refers. I regretted much last year that the Anti-Masons 
of this Commonwealth, thought it necessary to nominat d support 
for Governor a Candidate other than the incumbent,’ and expres 
declined their nomination, declaring my approbation of the genet 
course of his Administration. Could I now contribute to his re-ele 
for the ensuing vear, | would most cheerfully yield every suitabl 
in my power. 
With regard to the Electoral ticket for the Presidential Elect: I 
incline to the opinion that having reference to both my Situati past 
and present I ought not to meddle with it at all. I have been earn 
solicited to deliver a public address to the Anti-Masons, to 
delegate at their projected Convention at Worcester, or 
them merely by my presence; all which I have declined. Att 
tion of 1824. it was a received Moral and Political Maxim of the N 
tional Republicans, that Caucusing by members of Congress, for 1] 
Election of a President was improper; and virtually forbidd 
Constitution, which disqualifies them from serving in the I 
leges. IT was of that opinion myself and avowed it. I h " 
occasion to change the opinion, and see none ‘ 
With respect to conciliating the Anti-Masons in this ¢ 
though it is rather late for the National Republicans t g 
be better late than never. I most sincerely a rt ‘ : 
would. The National Republicans of this Commonw: 
derstood—they do not and I fear will not understat 1 the Stat f the f. 
1 Levi Lincoln. The history of antimasonry in Mass setts t i 
Adams's relation to it, may be followed in Dr. Charles M rthy’s 
“The Antimasonic Party,” in the Annu ef n H 
Association for 1902, I. §16-525 
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Masonic and Anti-Masonic Question. About a year ago the Grand 
Lodge of Rhode-Island, published a formal defence of Masonry, in which 
t tell whether Morgan had been murdered or not 


they said they could not 
hing ab t. I have read a declaration published 


for they knew nothing abour | 
on the last day of the last year. signed by twelve hundred Masons of 
who speak of a high state of excitement which had 


‘by the partial and inflammatory 


this our own State 
been in the public mind, carried to it 
tain offences committed by a few misguided mem- 


representations of certam 
bers of the Masonic Institution ma Sister State”. The National Re 


publicans of Massachusetts know nothing about these cerfam Offences, 
but they have for two years past taken most especial care to turn out 
of office every Anti-Mason upon whom they could lay their hands, all 
the while, bitterly complaining of the persecuting and proscriptive Spirit 
of political Anti-Masonry. 

The cause of Anti-Masonry must and will survive the next Presiden- 
tial-Election. And if the National Republicans of Massachusetts really 
wish for the co-operation of Anti-Masons, I have no doubt they can 
Whether they can agree upon a ticket for the Presidential 
at hand is doubtful in my mind, but I take it for 
granted that for this time the National Republicans can carry their 
Elections without them. The Masonic Declaration of last Winter, to 
uded considers the Anti Masonic excitement as having 
ar then to have lost ground in this 


obtain it. 


Flection now so near 


which I have all 
subsided, and they certainly did appe 
State, and at least to have gained none in the States of New-York and 
Pennsylvania. There ts now an apparent Union of the two parties in 
New-York, but whether it will be cordial or successful is very proble 
matical. The National Republicans there, are more sanguine than the 


be 


Anti-Masons, and there are wounds between them not easily to 
healed. You know how it ts here. 

Upon the Subject of Anti-Masonry, I have not suffered myself to 
be excited, although there has been no lack of provocations. But I do 
know something about the Masonic Murder of Morgan, and the Cluste? 
of Crimes perpetrated for the suppression of his Book. I know some- 
thing also of the Laws, Oaths. Obligations and Penalties of Masonry, 
and I have not been unobservant of their practical effect, from murder 


under the sealed obligations down to the prevarication of pretending 


that to have the throat cut from ear to 
Lodge. If the Masonic controversy were now raging in Cochin-China, 
and the name of Hiram Abiff had never been heard upon this Continent, 


ear means expulsion from the 


the Subject would be worthy of investigation as a philosophical enquiry 
into the mysteries of human nature. I have endeavoured to consider it 


as a question upon the first principles of morals. I have sought for the 
facts from the Masonic as well as from the Anti-Masonic side, and have 


read Henry Brown as well as Avery Allyn and David Bernard.’ Col! 


the Anti-Masonick Excitement im the Western 


1 Henry Brown, Narrative of 
Part of the State (Batavia, New York, 1829); David Bernard, Light on Masonry 
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Stone’s Letters,’ which you have doubtl 
in consequence of enquiries which I had addressed t rrother Mason 
of his in Philadelphia, which were communicated to | st 
Knight Templar, and as you know a very ardent National BR 
His Masonic Spirit lingers with hin h his whole book, but he ts 


an honest man, unperverted, even by the fitth hbation: 

or he never would have dared to proclaim the Truths contained in those 

Letters. |] ask your particular attention to the Letters 1 2 23 
and I wish vou would recommend the perus 


inclusive, and to the 48 ' 
to reason upon this Subject I abstain purposely 


festation of opinion upon this toy 
Presidential Electior 


fering with the approaching 
Faithfully your friend J. QO. Ap 
ALEXANDER H. Everett Esq’ Boston 
Quincy 23. July 1833 


My dear Sir 
‘tter of the 12 inst’ under 


I have delayed answering your friendly Lett 2 
an expectation of the pleasure of meeting you 1 Bos r here nd 
of conversing with you freely on the subject to which it r lates 

But as this may be farther delayed, 1 write to r lieve vou ff ll 

nts which vou 1 EXP 


suspense with regard to the arrangeme 


dient to make. 
mv impressions against 


Reflection tends from day to day to confirm my im] g 
consenting to be a candidate for the Office of Governor of the Commot 
wealth. My principal objections arise trom a conviction th t the ques 
tions between Masonry and Anti-Masonry will constitute the main ob 
jects of political controversy within the Commonwealth during the ensu 
ing year; and that in the operation which they must have upon thr 
Affairs of the State, 1 could not possibly hold the balance betw the 

People of the State, or indeed 


parties so as to give satisfaction to the 
in collision with ea 


to either of the parties, 
tested Election, succeeded by a turbulent admimstratiot l rious 
renewal of the contest at the end of the year, is all that I could expect 
for myself or anticipate for the public. “Le jeu ne vaut pas chat 
delle 

I am as you know, of long standing an outlaw to the federal part 
and especially to its leaders in this State 1 am worse than an Outlaw 
in the estimation of the Masons and Masonic Party; and they constitut: 

th the gener 


between them three fourths of the People. Concurring wi 
Opinions of the National Republicans with regard to the interests 
volved in the Administration of the general Governn } 
represent them with Satisfaction to then ind to myself in Congress; 
1 William L. Stone, Letters on Masonry 
Hon. John Quincy Adams (New York, 18 
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it is morally certain that I could not represent them to their Satisfaction 
as Governor of the State, and I perceive no attainable end, of induce- 
ment to try an experiment with anticipation approaching to certainty 
of its ultimate failure. Here, in my Solitude, disburthened of all respon- 
sibility for public measures I enjoy a tranquility for which no political 
elevation encumbered with its cares and vexations can compensate; and 
whatever of selfishness there may be in this Consideration, I see no 
stake of public welfare, to be contended for, which should forbid me to 
indulge it. Feeble and inefficient as my Services may be in the Legis- 
lative Councils of the Union, I am convinced they would be more so, in 
the Executive of the Commonwealth. 
I am, Dear Sir, ever faithfully your friend 
J. Q. Apams. 
XXIII. 

ALEXANDER H. Everett Esq Boston 
Sav. Ovuincy 24. September 1833 

In accepting the nomination recently tendered to me by the Conven- 
tion held at Boston,’ I deemed it proper to state for the Consideration 
of the People of the Commonwealth the Principles upon which I acceded 
to that measure—the only Principles upon which I would accept of any 
nomination or of the Office to which the nomination applied. The first 
of these Principles was that of merging all party Spirit and feeling, in 
the general interest of the whole Commonwealth. The next was con- 
tributing as far as might be in my Power, to heal the divisions of party, 
to promote the harmony of the Union, and to maintain the Industry of 
Freedom and the purity of the Constitution. 

You have perfectly understood the meaning of this pledge; and you 
are well acquainted with my principles in reference to this subject from 
other and anterior sources. Intelligent men cannot and candid men will 
not misunderstand them. To others no explanation or developement of 
them would be satisfactory. On full deliberation, appretiating the mo- 
tive of your communication, and estimating the high value of your 
friendship, I can only repeat what I then said; adding merely the assur- 
ance that I am accustomed to understand and construe my promises 
according to the unequivocal import of the words in which they are con- 
veyed, and that you are at liberty to make such use of this Letter as you 
may think proper. 

I am, Dear Sir, ever faithfully your friend 
J. Q. Abams. 
XXIV. 
ALEXANDER H. Esq’ Boston, 
WASHINGTON I. December 1835 
Dear Sir. 

I have received your Letter of the 25'" ult" mentioning that you had 

given a Letter of introduction to me to M* Fisk late Editor of the 


1 Antimasonic. McCarthy, op. cit., p. 520. 
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Reformer Newspaper. He has not yet delivered the Letter, a1 il have 
not heard of his arrival here. [| think | have recently heard something 


of the Paper, but do not recollect ever having seen it What were 
Reforms, which it patronized or recommended ? 

There have been of late years a goodly number ot Editors 
respondents of the daily Journals in most of the Northern cities who 


have passed their winters at Washington, and 
have entertained the public with intelligence from the Metropolis of the 


Union. I find it announced that the Editor of the Bangor Wing 
Courier, and one of the Editors of the Boston Atlas are to be ot the 
corresponding corps during the approaching Session ot Congress 
Judging of the future from the past it may be expected that their con 
munications will be sufficiently indicative of the purposes for which they 
are employed, and of the services they are to pertort Whether M 
Fisk proposes to pass the winter here, or is to be a correspondent of at 


Journalist, | may probably learn from himself 


It gives me pleasure to learn that you also propose to pay a visit here 
in the course of the Winter. It will be an interesting object to vou t 
know what the different parties which will be assembled here have in 
prospect before them; and what the result of all their collisions and com 
binations will be likely to turn out. As yet we see little more than th 
crumbling of the political parties as they have existed under this admi 


istration, into ruin. There must be during the approaching Session © 
Congress a new composition of parties, and it is scarcely possibls 
to foresee what that will be. 

Mr Van Buren is the candidate of the Democracy—so self styled 
and although that party have not always been true to their 


have often mistaken their friends for their foes. and vice 


have when acting in concert always ruled the Country; and always be 
stowed the great Offices of Government Legislative and Eexecutiv: yut 
Democracy, in our history, has hitherto been the great Engine of the 


South to controul and manage the affairs of the whole Union.  Heret 

fore they have succeeded in all but two instances in securing the Presi 
dency to one of their own number, and the Office of Chiet Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States has also for the last thirty-five 
years been held by one of them. He was however not of the democracy 


He was a federalist, and by his great talents, and his personal intluence 


and popularity has during the whole of that time he ld the democracy 1n 
check. There is every reason to fear that this state of things 1s now to 
be reversed. That the next Chief Justice will be not only a Southern 
Slave holder, but a convert from rank federalism to rank democracy and 
a man of exceedingly doubtful moral principle On the other hand, if 
the democracy of the South go for Van Buren, he will certainly be 
elected. There are indications favourable to him both in the South and 
the West, the sources of which I look to with some distrust \ North 


' The allusion is to Taney. 
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ern man. elected by Southern and Western Democracy presents no very 


auspicious futurity for the local interests and even the rights of the 


North. Mr Van Buren is pledged to support the principles of the Jackson 


\dministration—lledged to uncompromising hostility to the Bank of the 


pledged to unqualified Anti-Slavery abolition—Pledged 


United States 
I greatly fear to sacrifice the Public Lands to the grasping temper of 
the new Western States. I have no personal relations with him beyond 


the exchange of a visit or a card. and seek none. You have not the 


same motives for keeping aloof from him; and when you come here, you 
will have opportunities of meeting and conversing with him, and of sat 
istving yourself whether upon the cardinal points of policy to which I 


have alluded, better hopes can be entertained than | have been able to 


conceive or to encourage. 
Of part of the Southern 


The opposition to Van Buren consists I. 
One of Cal- 


democracy; deserters from Jacksonism, in two divisions. 
houn nullifiers, chiefly confined to South-Carolina, but entirely controul 
Che other of IH hite Tennesseans, drawn off from the 
lohn Bell. They will probably unite 


I mean all the votes which will be 


ing that State. 
same party, by the late Speaker | 
all the servile votes of the South. 


biassed exclusively by Slave-holding passion, prejudice and panic—and 


they will not be few. These two divisions will perhaps melt up into 
one. 2. Of Western Clay Democrats—or rather of all the Clay Demo 
crats. This party got up the late Baltimore triumphal banquet, and the 


Meeting at Philadelphia, headed by Col! Watmough and Josiah Randall 
This party appears to be now very weak; and likely to be ov erawed into 
submission *o another 3. The Webster federalists. All the remnants 
of blue-light federalism have rallied together and made Webster their 
forlorn hope. Clay as you know rose upon the broadest shoulders of 
democracy. But his European Expedition tinged both his principles 
and his deportment with Aristocracy—perhaps to the improvement of 
his character, but to the loss of his standing with the Democracy. It is 
now again said that he will yield his pretensions as a Candidate for 
the Presidency; and that his party will support Webster. As it is very 
certain that neither of them can be elected, it may be M* Clay's policy 
to acquiesce in giving Mr Webster the chief command, with the cer- 
tainty of defeat. Nothing else can possibly effect the amalgamation of 
Clay democracy with Webster federalism. 4. The Pennsylvania and 
perhaps the Vermont Anti-masons. In both States however the Anti- 
are exceedingly divided, and I think there is no prospect of 
their uniting upon any Candidate for the Presidency. The result may 
be to break up the anti-masonic party in both those States. 5. The Wolf 
I believe it was the opposition 


masons 


portion of the Pennsylvania democracy. 
to Van Buren, which principally, if not wholly caused the schism be- 


tween the Wolf and Muhlenberg democrats. W hether they can be re- 


united or not can searcely be foreseen till the meeting of Congress, and 


of the Legislature of Pennsylvania. It is needless to say that of these 


five parties all opposed to Van Buren, there are no two that hold any 
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great political. principle in common. Most of then selves 
whigs, only for the sake of calling their adversaries Tories 
The Antimasons of Massachusetts after presenting t vhigs 
Candidate for the Office of Governor d uniting witl m to elect 
him. have wisely withdrawn from all further associat th the 
especially with regard to the Pr sidency Phe Government « e Stat 
is vet in the hands of the Whigs. but how they will manage 1 subject 
to ominous conjecture. The mere Jackson party has not only been a 
very small, but internally a much divided party, this pr r pt 
erty that the interest and the policy of its leaders has been to keep the 
party as small as possible; to engross all the lu tive offices to the 
selves. How far Mt Van Buren will be disposed to countenance and 
sustain this policy, I am unable to say. You will have no difheult ‘ 
ever in ascertaining, if you come here in the course of the winter 
The whigs of Boston have done themselves no service by reli g 
vou from your labours as a me mber of the Legislature Phev wall ] 
for them again when they get rid of some of their .\ oe read 
with much interest your Speech in Faneuil-Hall, « nd have been amused 
with the castigation, of the Daily Advertiser, and Centinel tot h g 
dared to publish it. In what condition must a party be driven to such 
expedients to gag the freedom of their own Pres What ist be the 
moral principle of a party, so cor tls ¢ the admission of every rav of 
light? I perceive they are shockn ely scane ed to t vour const 
ing to deliver an Address at S lem, on the & ot wary Their 
treachery to you sits heavy on their Souls: and as usual the re labour 
ing to transform it into your tre chery to them 
I trust you will hold the even tenour of vour way, heedless alike of 
their censure or their applause. Whoever adheres t ’ f 
make up his mind to be charged with inconsistet ‘ ost - 
every refusal to be hand-cuffed with the manacles of par 
allegiance to men, is made the only st dard of political orthodoxy, the 
praise or blame of the hirelings of the press, stimulated ft chind tl 
Scenes and paid for by the paragraph are equ vorthl 
temptible. 
I am, Dear Sir, very respectfully yours J. O. Abas 
XV. 
ALEXANDER H. Everett Esq’ Boston 
Wasul 10 May 1836 
My dear Sir 
Your Letter of the 29 ult’ from Norfolk House Roxbury has 
some days received. Your new arrangements ith regard to your tutur 
residence, seem to me in every pomt of view jJudicro nd I heartil 
wish you may find them result as successfully to yourself as you « 


Edward Everett. 
1 Alexander H. Everett, 
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desire. The treatment which you have received from the political party 
with which since your last return from Europe you have been associated 
has given me more and deeper concern than that which I have experi- 
enced from them myself. As a man so much younger, and with a long 
career of capacity for public usefulness before you, I have felt your 
removal from the service of our Country as a misfortune to her, while 
my own, at this time can scarcely be an anticipation of the natural and 
necessary course of Events. Whether your residence in the County of 
Norfolk, will by the Constitution of the Commonwealth be of sufficient 
duration to make you eligible from that District to Congress at the ensu- 
ing election next November, I cannot say, but as 1 understand M* Jack- 


son’ intends to decline being a candidate for re-election, nothing could 
give me more cordial pleasure than that you should be his successor 
What the state of parties in the District will be cannot even now be very 
clearly foreseen. The Presidential Election would seem to be ascer- 
tained, by the result of the recent elections in Connecticut, Rhode-Island 
and Virginia, though some doubts are said to have arisen from adverse 
indications in those of New-York, and though new questions of very 
grave and threatening aspect, are starting up, as if by evil enchantment, 
which may yet have unexpected bearings upon the issue of the Election 
A knot of Florida Indians, probably not five hundred, perhaps not three 
hundred in number have absorbed all the energies of our whole standing 
army, with large bodies of auxiliary militia, and cannot be found. Six 
Generals and at least ten thousand men have been four months in search 
of them, and they are as introuvables as the famous chamber of deputies 
of Louis 18. They have in the meantime but too fatally found some of 
our citizens habitations, and some of our ill-fated detachments of troops. 
whom they have sealped and tomahawked according to the custom of 
their tender mercies. Two Millions of dollars of appropriation extra- 
ordinary have already been swallow ed up, by this miniature cormora[nt]* 
and nothing has been done ;—there is not even a prospect that this in- 
visible walr]? will terminate the present year, and the climate ts already 
committing ravages among our troops, more terrible than the savages 
themselves. 

In the meantime another and far more portentous War, has blazed 
up, with the suddenness of a faggot fire kindled in a forest. It 1s close 
upon our Southern border, and we are in the most iminent danger of 
being involved in its conflagration. Two Millions of dollars have al- 
ready been voted by the House of Representatives in preparation to meet 
its blast: a second Regiment of dragoons has been added to the standing 
Army of the Union, and the President of the United States has been 
authorised for three years to accept the services and to saddle the Coun- 
try with the burden of supporting ten thousand Volunteers of the Militia 
of the Western States. So suddenly have these measures flashed upon 
us that neither of the two Bills has passed the Senate, though both have 


1 William Jackson of Newton ? Paper torn. 
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passed the house with extreme precipitation The last Million appr 


priation Bill in one day—last Saturday 
War, were then also for the first time partially disclosed by communi 
cations from the Executive, and it threatens to be nothing less than a 
foreign, a civil, a servile and an Indian war combined in on \nd that 
of this War, we have been or are to be the aggressors. It is on our 
part a War with Mexico, for the re-establishment of Slavery in the 
province of Texas, and for the conquest and annexation of Texas, and 
of other portions of Mexico to our Union, and the re-subjugation of 
emancipated Slaves, and the conquest of the Mexican Provinces, and 
their annexation as slave-holding States of our Union, and the exter 
mination of the Indians whom we have 
pen West of the Mississippi. are all parts of one System of War policy, 
bursting upon us at this moment. In this state of things I must not look 
back, for clashing opinions with M* Webster or any ot 


man. My conflict now is with the nullifier and Slave-holder, and with 
their conjoint system of policy, and this conflict has already commenced 
I have taken my stand; and in the debate of last Saturday, wretched 
reported both in the Globe and Intelligencer. you will vet see what 


passed between M* Thompson of South-Carolina, aided by M* Balie 
Peyton of Tennessee, and me. Thompson is the Prince of nullifiers i 
the House. Balie Peyton is the Ajax of the White standard. Harrison 
has already lost a Son in this Mexican War, and some at least ot his 
friends in the House are infected with its frenzy. M*® Webster has not 
yet spoken but his friends in the House upon this point are all with 
me. That is they vote with me, though they have not forgiven me for 
demolishing their Chateaix en Espagne for the next President 

My resolution of 22' January’ therefore still sleeps on the Speaker's 
table as it did when you left this place. The Appropriation Pills and 
other measures of the first urgency, have occupied the House incessantly 


since January, and in the meantime other objects of deliberation hav 


arisen upon which my views have not been conformable to those ot the 
ruling majority in the House. I incline therefore both from principle 
and policy to use forbearance towards M* Webster, and to sutter the 


vituperations of his friends in the House to pass without replh 
shallow and inconsistent pretences upon which the three Million Appro 
priation was rejected in the Senate have been totally abandoned, the 
opposition majority have melted into a minority, and the Webster whigs 
of our own delegation, have so thoroughly parted from their nullifying, 
White and Harrison associates, that all the important purposes of my 


Resolution have been attained, and I could secure nothing by pressing 


1“ Resolved. That so much of the message of the President of the United 
States to Congress at the commencement of the present session is relates to 
the failure. at the last session of Congress, of the bill containing the ordinary 
appropriations for fortifications, be referred to a select committee, with instruc 
tions to inquire into, and report to the House, the causes and circumstances 


the failure of that bill.” 
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the subiect further but a personal triumph, which the ruling majority 
themselves may not be more willing to aid me in gaining than their 
adversaries. If any thing now remains necessary for my defence, I shall 
rather prefer to address it to my ¢ onstituents through the Press. 

For your anniversary Address at Bunker's Hill I have no suggestion 
to offer you, which could even claim admission among those which will 
present themselves to your own mind. You will not fall into common- 
place bragging with which the theme is redundant, and you know too 
well how to temper panegyrick with philosophy, to require a leading 
idea of restraint upon the propensity merely to admire and to contemn. 

| have expected our Session would close about the last of this Month, 
but if the cloud on our Southwestern frontier should not clear away, 
we shall hardly separate before the 1° of July. We have important 
ippropriation Bills yet on hand. 

| remain, very faithfully yours J. Q. ADAmMs. 


XXVI. 
A H. Everett Esq’ Norfolk House Roxbury, Masstts 
WASHINGTON 7. Nov? 1837 
Dear Sir 

I received a few days since your Letter of 20, Oct! enclosing a num- 
ber of the Norfolk Argus, and I had a few days before received your 
address to the Literary Society at Providence,’ which I read with great 
pleasure. 

Your view of the contrasted character of the Literature of the 18" 
and 19" centuries is highly interesting, and I hope on the whole cor- 
rect. I am under some apprehension that it sees the philosophy of the 
age in fairer colours than the reality will warrant. I have taken as yet 
no cognizance of Monsieur Cousin’s system and I have been impressed 
with a painful idea, that the sense of religion is almost entirely extin- 
euished in France. I observe that you have not noticed Benjamin Con- 
stant’s work upon Religion—nor Lord Bolingbroke, among the infidel 
writers of the last age. 

Speculative atheism is the most unfortunate of all religions, for it 
can make its appeal to no honest motive in the human heart. If the 
creed of the atheist were true, man would have no good reason for be- 
lieving it, for truth itself would lose all its value. Right and Wrong, 
have no meaning, but for a responsible hereafter, and that responsibility 
depends entirely upon the existence of a moral ruler of the Universe. 
Man is the only animated being on this globe, who has the sense of 
Right and Wrong. Take that from him, and his Law is the Law of the 
Iyvger, the Shark, the Vulture and the Rattlesnake. The question be- 
tween the Atheist and the Deist, is beyond the solution of human reason. 


1A. H. Everett, 4n Address to the Philermenian Society of Brown University, 
n the Moral Character of the Literature of the last an i present Century delivered 


at Providence, September 4, 1837 (Bostor 
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Voltaire’s only reason for believing the existence of a God was that he 
could not conceive of a watch without a wat hmaker. But when he had 
the watchmaker, how could he conceive of him without TiO! s 
In the beginning, says the Book of Genesis, God created the Heaven and 
the earth. But what was before the beginning 

Ante mare et tellus, et quod tegit omnia coelum, 

Unus erat toto Naturae vultus in orbe, 

(Quem dixere Chaos; 
says Ovid—but what was before Chaos? The founda of moral 
principle is not in the belief of the existence of a God, but in that of 
man’s responsibility to him, and a future state of retribution. Voltaire 
did not believe this. He believed in a creator of the Universe: but not 


in his moral Government. 


solingbroke says that it ts desirable to believe in a future state, bu 


that all the phenomena of Nature are against it 
Benjamin Constant argues against all religious principle; but shrinks 
from his own conclusions. He disclaims infidelity, protess 


believe as much as the protestant faith requires. 


Hume. Diderot, D’Alembert, Mirabeau the father, d Holbach, Con 
dorcet, were cold blooded \theists, and could theretore have no ste Th 
system of morals. The Morals of England in the last age were chictl 
sustained by D' Johnson and Burke; and since them by Mackintosh 

The Morals of France, I fear are very bad, prec ely because there 
is no basis of Religion for them to rest upon There is a fearful look 
ing for of judgment in Tocqueville's Book on Democracy, as well as in 
Benjament [sic] Constant Beranger’s Songs are as licent‘ous as any 
thing in Voltaire or La Fontaine 

The application of your discourse, in your perot ition to the nung 
men whom you addressed is admirable 

I wish I could as [sic] concur as cordially with vou, in the p ca 
opinions, which are dividing the Country at this time, as im your views 
of the Literature of the last and of the present centut Phe Resoh 

inst the annexation 


tion of the Democratic Convention at Worcester again 
of Texas. and the Resolution of the Norfolk Convention, approving my) 


course with regard to the right of petition, were grateful to me, and at 
entitled to my highest respect Nor is it without pain that I ditfer so 
essentially as I do from the other Resolutions adopted on those two 
occasions. | had hoped that the calamities brought upon the ¢ 
rance of the last Ad 


by the readstrong passions, and self-idolizing 1gnor: 


ministration, would have operated as a warning to the present 

The leading measures of the admumistration at Tae Tees Session of 
Congress have been in my judgment so unwist and so unjust that I 
found myself compelled to take a stand of the most decided 1 tance 
against them. My Speeches in both cases will be published and shew 
the grounds of my opposition. The extreme injustice of withholding 
from the Northern States the 4 instalment of the deposit act ind of 
releasing the Southmost and Western States from the obligations of 
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paying that same money, unaccountably suffered to be accumulated in 
their banks, was so disgusting to me, that I could not endure to see it 
unreproved, especially when I ascertained that the real intention was to 
deprive the Northern States of the fourth instalment altogether. 

I would have consented to a delay of the fourth instalment, and have 
voted. for both the bills, and for the Treasury Note Bill, if the Admin- 
istration would have consented by an appropriation of funds to secure 
the payment at the day, which they were obliged to fix for the term of 
postponement. They inflexibly refused this pledge, and lost 60 or 70 
votes, for their three bills. Upon so small a concession the Adminis- 
tration could have carried all their measures except the divorce or sub- 
treasury by four fifths of the whole house. 

\s to the sub-treasury—Bedlam seems to me to be the only place 
where it could have originated. A War with the Joney Power, to pro- 
vide for the collecting, keeping, and disbursing the Money of the Nation 
A Divorce of Bank and State! Why a divorce of Trade and Shipping 
would be as wise to carry on the business of a merchant. A divorce 
of Army and Fire-Arms, in the face of an invading enemy, a divorce 
of Law and a Bench of Judges to carry into execution the Statutes of 
the Land. would be as reasonable! But I must refrain. 

The movements of the nullification party here, and of their head 
have not served to recommend the Subtreasury Scheme to the friends 
ef the Union. It came into the House, under the patronage of ultra- 
nullification. And this, exactly cotemporaneous with a Southern Con- 
vention held at Augusta in Georgia against the Commerce and Mer- 
chants of the North. 

May the day be not remote when we shall harmonize in political 
opinions, not less than in the estimate of past and present Literature ; 
and may your prospects in future, whether political or literary be pros- 
perous and happy. 

Ever your friend J. Q. Abams. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 
GENERAL BOOKS AND BOOKS OF ANCIENT HISTORY 
Defixionum Tabellae quotquot innotuerunt tam in graceis Ortentis 
quam in totins Oceidentis Partibus practer atticas in | 


Inseriptionum Atticorum editas, Ly AvGUsSTE  AUDOLLEN 
(Paris: Albert Fontemoing. exxvin, 508.) 


His is a dissertation, which, in combination with the author's 
Carthage romaine, 146 av. J. C.-0y8 ap. J. C. (Paris, 1901), has won 
for him the doctorate “ with very honorable mention” from the Um 


versity of Paris. As the epigraphic defiriones of Attica, so tar as then 
known, had already been published by R. Wunsch, Corpus /uscriptionum 
Atticarum, II1., App. (1897), Audollent devoted himself to the collec 


tion and editing of all the rest which have been found in the Greco 


Roman world. Though many of these inscriptions had been printed 

and discussed in periodicals, not a few were inaccessible the publi 

some buried in museums and others recently discover The works 

of Wunsch and Audollent together form exhaustive collection of 

the known material on the subject Audollent has arranged his in 

scriptions according to provinces and cities, and for each locality has 

made logical and convenient groupings. The general subject is treated ? 
thoroughly in the introduction (128 pp.). and a brie f commentary 

companies the text. The detailed indexes will give the user of the 


volume complete control of the material either for the study of the 
subject-matter or for linguistic purposes 
t carefully from d 


In defining defixio the author distinguishes it « 


thus correcting an error into which many scholars have fallen. 1) 


votio, he says, is open, often public; it may be prompted |} ve of 
country or of glory; and it is recognized by the state as a religious act 
whereas the defirio is secret, always prompted by hatred or tear 

superstition requiring the aid of some magician or witch. Doubtless 
he is right in distinguishing the two words, though they may o¥ 

sionally overlap. It was believed, he explains summarily, that by means 
of the defirio quemdam sibi inimicum necessitate fixtan et 
tencre deosque certis simul formulis obligare ut cundem saevire 
cogerentur (p. xxxii)—two marks which can be found in no other 


form of imprecation. 
Perhaps the best English equivalent is “ magical curse.” The ¢ 
mology of the word, from defigere, to fasten especially by prereimg, sug 
nail or needle for trans 


gests that the charmer used the formula as a nail 
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fixing his victim, to kill him, or torture him with pain or sickness till 
he was ready to vield to the will of the doer (cf. Kuhnert in Pauly- 
Wissowa, IV. 2373. ef segg.). The prayer, which is the essential fea- 
ture, is secretly addressed to some god or demon, requesting him to 
inflict the desired misfortune upon the named enemy or rival. 

The author has drawn some interesting conclusions as to its pur 
pose in different localities. Only where Greek was spoken did litigants 
apply it extensively to their adversaries; the defixio of thieves was 
practically limited to Britain and Spain; in Rome, Carthage, and Hadru- 
metum only did rival charioteers have recourse to it for overcoming 
their opponents in the races of the circus; whereas lovers indulged in 
it equally everywhere. These are the four principal uses to which it 
was put. Localities show as great differences with respect to the 
deities invoked and the formulae of incantation. 

In the performance of his laborious task the author has shown him- 
self a thorough scholar; in fact it has now become possible on the basis 
of his work, together with that of Wiinsch, to make a satisfactory study 
of this interesting class of superstitions. 

Georce WILLIS Borsrorp 


and State in the Third Century A.D. By the Reverend Parrick 
J. Heavy, D.D., of the Catholic University of America. (Dos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin, and Company. 1905. Pp. xv, 285.) 
THE persecution under Valerian, an interesting topic which has 
not hitherto been treated by itself in English, occupies only about 
half the space in the book before us, which is in fact a study of the rela- 
tions between State and Church during a period of two centuries, from 
Nero to the edict of toleration issued by Gallienus. It will naturally 
be grouped with Mason's Persecution of Diocletian and Gregg’s Decian 
Persecution, but its scope is somewhat broader than theirs. On_ the 
other hand, it is narrower than that of W. M. Ramsay's Church in the 
Roman Empire before A. D. 170, or of Hardy's Christianity and the 
Roman Government. Much of the author's material was of necessity 
utilized by the late Dr. Benson in his book on Cyprian, to which fre- 
Dr. Healy has studied his sources, and cites 


quent reference is made. 
Soissier, Neumann, 


freely from the best recent writers, Aubé, Allard, 
Mommsen, and Harnack, not neglecting the important archeological 
works of De Rossi and of Northcote and Brownlow. Great freedom 
is employed in the use of the ancient martyr-acts, which are drawn upon 
to fill out the details of the picture, although at the cost of critical ac- 
curacy, as the author himself recognizes, for these Acta abound in 
legendary embellishments. Hesitation between the author's desire to 
save as much as possible of the traditions of the Acta and his effort 
to be true to the canons of historical criticism sometimes leaves the 


reader in a state of doubt what to believe (pp. 209, 231, 246 note). 


The Valerian Persecution; a Study of the Relations between Church 


Healy: The Valerian Persecution 


There are some digressions, treating questions 


ment which, while interesting in themselves. 


upon the main subject. Seven pages, tor xa pl 
describing a plan for reviving the censorship, wl 
never put into execution” (pp. 78-4 \ll this eve 


exhibit the range of the author's learning, which ts 


lhe fortunes of Christianity under Valerian are 1 ly set 


Dr. Healy rightly emphasizes the great significance ¢ 
Gallienus, whereby for the first ume lecl 
Empire and the Church (p. 269) It should he 

earlier portions of the book the authors views at 
accord with those of Mommsen, Harnack, and others 
satisfied with holding that down to the reign of Pectus 


measures against Christianity were taken under the gem 


vested in all Roman magistrates (the ts ercitionis), n 
think that the crimes of sacrilege and treason, along with tl 
which limited the right of association, were sufficient toe 


cases which might arise; but endeavors to prove the ex 


specific law, “* non licet esse christianos ", dating from the t 
under which (supplemented of course by reser 
officials proceeded all through the s« cond century (pp. 38 ef s 
conjecture is extremely hazardous. Tertullian ts very exph 
statement of the legal situation: “ sacrilegi ct majestatis tT 
summa haec causa, immo tota est” (Apel. 10) Most s 


prefer to follow Mommsen and Harnack 
In the treatment of ecclesiastical discipline as applied to 


the Decian persecutio', Dr. Healy advances views which 


to many like anticipations of the later development of pet 
larly in his discussion of the Novatianist schism, it 1s doubt 


he fairly represents the leader of that movement (p. 10) 
whole, however, it Is right to say that the author does nm 


ecclesiastical prepossessions. Protestant scholars are by n 


agreed as to what to think of Novatian 


to comm 


title. it is much to be desired that we should cease 


1 


of using Valerian, Novatian, Diocletian, aud other su sul 


1 


as if they were adjectival forms like Neronian and Decia 
But the 


| 
re is no complete history 


author 1s 


as a whole is interesting and valuable 
saying (preface, p. vill) that the 
persecutions in the English language. Not 
by Uhlhorn, The Conflict of Christianity with Heathenism | 
1879), which ts still useful, there is an excellent and ' 


on the subject, lately published, which does not appeat 
bibliography, H. D. M. Spence’s Early Christianity a Pa 
64 to the Peace of the Church in the 1 rth ¢ , 


19g02). 
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BOOKS OF MEDIEVAL AND MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 


A History of Diplomacy in the International Development of Europe. 
By Davip Jayne Hitt, LL.D. Volume I. The Struggle for 
Universal Empire. (New York and London: Longmans, Green, 
and Company. 1905. Pp. xxii, 481.) 

‘No general history of European diplomacy”, says Dr. Hill in his 
preface to this first of his six promised volumes, exists in any lan- 
guage.” What he understands, then, by a history of diplomacy is not 
a mere account of the rise and methods of diplomatic intercourse; for 
such we had already in Krauske’s careful study on Die Entwickelung 
der stindigen Diplomatie and in the chatty little History of Diplomacy 
by “the roving Englishman”, Murray, better known by its alternative 
title of Embassies and Foreign Courts. Nor can it be a history of 
treaties. for such were long ago furnished us by Mably and Koch and 
Schoell and Garden; nor a history of international law, after the fashion 
of Ward or Wheaton or Walker. Nor can he mean by it, on the 
other hand, so broad a survey of the progress of mankind toward unity 
as that of the Belgian Laurent in the score or so of eloquent volumes 
to which he gave the title of a Histoire du Droit des Gens et des Rela- 
tions Internationales. “A history of diplomacy”, thinks Dr. Hill, 
‘properly includes not only an account of the progress of international 
intercourse, but an exposition of the motives by which it has been in- 
spired and the results which it has accomplished "; and “an intelligent 
discussion of the subject must include also a consideration of the genesis 
of the entire international system and of its progress through the suc- 
cessive stages of its development.” But the international system in his 
thought is that of modern Europe alone. The negotiations and treaties 
of the Greco-Roman world are as foreign to his interest as the letters 
of Tel-el-Amarna. If he devotes an introductory section to “ Europe 
under the Roman Empire”, it is only to explain the rise and scope 
of that imperial idea which was to dominate the age that followed. His 
real narrative begins with the third-century alliances between the Em- 
pire and the Germanic barbarians; and it is these which head his 
appended list of treaties and public acts. To the thousand years stretch- 
ing thence to the fourteenth century the present volume is devoted. 

Now, diplomacy in the middle ages is much like snakes in Ireland; 
and so Dr. Hill would seem to have found it. If the period furnishes 
him material not for a sentence but for a volume, it is doubtless be- 
cause he counts the velume only the vestibule to his great work, as the 
introductory chapter is its door-step. Even though diplomacy were 
already here, international development must await the birth of the 
nations: and, if Dr. Hill discusses here and there a medieval negotia- 
tion, it is with no greater fullness than might be expected from a gen- 
eral historian. To him, as to the general historian, what is central in 


interest is the rise in Christendom of Church and of Expire, the collision 
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of these two rival world-powers, and the birth from their decay of the 


modern states. Nor is it, by any means, only the external relations of 


these powers that absorb his attention Their internal organization. 
their dynastic changes, their social «i velopment, come in for searct y 
less generous treatment. In truth, were there canceled but the 

dozen pages which deal with the beginnings of the organized dip] cy 


of the Venetians, it would be a clever critic who. reading side by side 


with Dr. Hill's volume some good general histor, sav, the parallel 
pages of the Weltgeschichte of Ranke—could guess which is the history 


of diplomacy and which the history of the world 


But, if this introductory act of Dr. Hill's great drama is a trifle sug 


gestive of Hamlet without the prince, it is at least a clear. ac went 
and an eloquent introduction. He writes not only with terseness and 
force, but with a rare distinction, redolent always of an unusual breadth 


of thought, of culture, and of experience. His attitude is eminently 
judicial, and there are no lapses from the even ripeness of his rel 

tion. In a survey ranging over so vast a field one will hardly expect, 
indeed, to find everywhere the exactness of the specialist: and there is 
much to suggest that, since the foundations of Dr. Hill's historic 
scholarship were laid, busy years of action have interrupted the clos 
ness of his attention to the progress of research. One still reads in his 
pages of the letter of Pope Anastasius to Clovis (p. 53), of the Pra 
matic Sanction of Louis IX. (p. 389). of the fabled imperial claims 
ot Pope Bonitace VIII. (p. 397 ). If he lavs stress on the “ Edict ot 
Milan” (pp. 19-21), as there is still ample warrant for doing, it is 
without apology to Seeck; and, regardless of Langlois and of Finke. his 
Philip the Fair is still, and without question, “a despot without con 
science or morality ” and “a greater administrative genius than Franec 
had yet possessed” (pp. 393, 309). But what is much more striking 
is the industry, the insight, and the thoroughness with which. on th 
whole, even in this vast introductory field, he has acquainted himself, 
as to all points cardinal to his theme, with the best and the latest in 
the teeming literature of his subject. As for petty slips, such as the 


} 


turning into a “ monastery of St. Coelius ” (p. 62) the Roman monaste ry 
of Gregory the Great on the Coelian hill, or the placing of Spoleto “in 
Southern Italy wg! they are exceptionally few 

\ classified list of authorities, appended to each chapter, 


the sources on which the author has chiefly relied and facilitates further 
research. There is room, of course, for only a selection, and many 
an important title is lacking: but those named are well chosen and 
helpfully discussed. At the end of the volume are dynastic tables. a 
chronological list of treaties and other public acts, a careful index. and 
several crude but useful maps. 

The present volume breaks off with the death of Henry of Luxem 
burg, in 1313. The actors in the drama of the nations are at last on 
the stage. The next volume, whose theme is “ The Establishment of 
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lerritorial Sovereignty ", must grapple with the plot itself and carry 
it far on toward the dénouement. When it shall be im our hands the 
work of Dr. Hill as investigator and as interpreter can more fairly be 


judged. 
Georce L. Burr. 


Select Documents lustrating Medieval and Modern History. 

Reren. (London: P.S. King and Son. Pp. XV1, 

7! ) 

Srurps’s Select Charters has become the mother of a whole race of 
source-books in the generation that has elapsed since 1870. Some of 
these have been illustrative material for schools, and the texts have 
therefore appeared in translation; others have been for critical, tech 
nical training, and embody the original texts, as is the present case. 
The purpose of all this variety of books has been the same in great 


legree ; but the point of view of the compiler and the method of group- 


ing the texts have been different. Some editors have followed chro- 
nological sequence; others have associated the texts of a given epoch 
together; a third class has followed a national grouping; finally there 
is the institutional method. 

Dr. Reich has combined the last two methods, not always happily. 
Of the nineteen parts into which this volume 1s divided, three fall under 
the caption of institutional grouping, the residue being distributed by 
nations. The whole field of medieval and modern history, including 
England and America, is covered in this survey, although in the last 
case the texts are so few as to make the volume of little use for the 
study of English and American history. By what seems to be a re- 
versal of historical development Dr. Reich has begun his work in the 
modern field, part 1. being “ International Treaties “; then in part 1 
he passes to church history, both medieval and modern; and in part 11! 
returns to the beginning with a section devoted to “ General Institutions 
of the Middle Ages ~ The rest of the volume, as said above, 
classification by nations. It is difficult: to understand what tests 
editor has used in the classification of the documents here published, 
or why he has selected the termini as he has. The treaty of West 
phalia is the initial text of the book. But why omit that of Cateau 
Cambrésis, which is the true groundwork of modern Europe? The 
Baron De Ruble has devoted an entire volume to the history of this 
treaty alone; and its bearing upon the international relations of France, 
Spain, England, and the Empire, in the century before 1648, is very 
important. Why also omit the peace of Paris of 1856, surely an inter 
national instrument, since the volume comes down as late as 871? And 
why relegate the texts of the treaty of the Pyrenees, of Amiens, ot 
Tilsit. to the French section, when their articles were of international 
importance? Py tr. and vy. make an arbitrary and awkward divorce 
of historical processes which were largely the obverse and reverse sides 


he same thing. The former division pertains to “ Church History a 


| 


linogradoff: The Growth of th Manor 
the latter to the “ Holy Roman Empire“. Tlow can the stud 
ciate the importance of the decrees of the popes of the el 
twelfth centuries unless by turning a page he ts able to read the othe il 
utterances of the Franconian and Hohenstaufen emperors? Inst 
being enabled conveniently so to do, he tinds a body of material upor 
‘General Institutions of the Middle Ages” thrust in between, together 
with Greek texts pertaining to the Byzantine [empire he arrang Z 
ment followed by Dr. Reich seems most awkward 
Less exception may be taken to the actual texts selected. In th 7. 
main these are the most important and most familiar official documents 
for nothing is included of a narrative or annalistic nature exeept at > 
extract from Einhard upon the coronation of Soo. There are some = 
notable historical developments entirely ignored, however Phere is 


not a text to illustrate the break-up of the Frankish empire in the ninth 5 


century, unless the capitulary of Quierzy (877) be so taken: and noth 
ing at all upon the history of the Capetian monarcel The whok 


breadth of time between Charles the Bald and Philip IV. is ignored 
The texts here compiled are good so far as they go, but the self-lauda 
tion of Dr. Reich in the preface, to the effect that “any teacher of his 
tory will at once recognize that the choice of the documents, the intro 


ductions, the bibliographies, and the elaborate index, all concur to give 
} 


into the hands ef students a work of reference such as has not vet beet 


attempted either here or on the continent” (p. X.), ts far from being 


justified by the facts, even omitting considerations of tast The 
teacher of history will not dispense with Schilling’s Ouellenbiuch 7D : 
Geschichte der Neuseit, Gatfarel’s Histoire Contemporaine, and Cor 
réard’s Textes pour servir a l'étude des institutions de la France, tor the 


study of modern history; or with Richter’s ynralen, Doeherl’s 


menta Germaniae Selecta, and Langlois’s Tertes relatifs a hist 
parlement de Paris, tor medieval history. He wall stull need these, and 
others. It should be added in praise of Dr. Reich that he has hee 
scrupulous in his care that the documents have been copied from the 


best-established texts of the originals 
James WeEsTFALL TitomMPpson 


The Growth of the Manor. By Dr. PL VinoGraport (london 


Swan, Sonnenschein, and Co.: New York: The Maemillan C+ 

pany. 1905. Pp. villi, 384.) 

Tne purpose of this volume is to bring together the results of special 
investigations into manorial origins; to examine these mn order to aC 
termine how far they harmonize and how far they may be accepted 


and to give a general survey of the various phases of social organiza 


tion from Celtic to feudal times that had an important bearing 


development of the manor. The book is both eritical and constructive 
The author rejects many conclusions that have recently gained wide 


acceptance, reinstates several discarded theones, and advances some 


that are new. He avoids 


. 
Vad 
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being misled by the artificialities of fiscal records—* the world does not 
primarily exist for the sake of fiscal schemes, nor society for the sake 
of police arrangements (p. 149)— and makes bolder use of inference 
from general economic and social conditions, from analogy and from 
late “ survivals ” than have his most distinguished fellow-workers in this 
field. 

In this volume, as in his Iilainage in England, the general position 
is maintained that in the early Saxon period the typical form of rural 
social organization was the community of free shareholders upon which, 
as society gradually became feudalized, manorialism was superimposed. 
Phus his conclusions regarding the time and the causes of the develop- 
ment of seigniorial power and of the manorialization of the village 
community are in general agreement with those of Professor Maitland, 
while, on the other hand, his views respecting the communal organiza- 
tion of the Old English township are repeatedly set forth in sharp con- 
trast to Professor Maitland’s belief in the early existence of individual- 
ism and the derivation of village organization from “ seignorial and 
governmental pressure 

With this conception of the importance of communalism in_ the 
society of an early period, the conception of the kindred as a highly or- 
ganized hody and the family group as the land-owning group is naturally 
associated. In his discussion of Celtic tribal arrangements Professor 
Vinogradoff maintains the following conclusions: The organization of 
Celtic society was mainly determined by the agnatic principle ; although 
relationship through women formed a basis for certain rights. It is 
a mistake to argue with Professor Maitland and others that the recogni- 
tion of cognatic relationship or of independent rights of women pre- 
cludes the existence of the agnatic clan. The two competing principles 
of relationship acted simultaneously though with unequal force. The 
typical gwely was occupied by a community of free shareholders, mem- 
hers of an agnatic family, co-operating in agrarian activities. The serfs 
did not cultivate the land of the freemen but dwelt in separate villages 
of their own. General economic conditions did not favor the existence 
of slavery. The rude equality that prevailed among freemen was not 
due to democratic ideals but to the consideration necessarily shown to 
the warriors of the tribe. 

In the chapter on Roman Britain, which is based largely on a study 
of continental conditions, it is argued that village communities with an 
independent organized life survived and were even created under Ro- 
man rule. Roman civilization did indeed tend toward the spread of 
private ownership in land; yet this tendency was by no means com- 
pletely realized. The fundus of the tax-roll is an artificial unit, and 
arguments based upon the apparent prevalence of this form of estate 
are unsound. In the fourth and fifth centuries conditions favored the 
rise of village communities with powers of self-government. The posi- 
tion of the colonus, which was more advantageous than that of the small 
freeman, differed widely from that of the medieval serf, since he did 
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not cultivate the demesne but paid rent in money or in a share of the 
produce. In Britain Roman influence was felt in spots, but 
general transforming power. 

With regard to the Old English period it is maintained that the 
kindred or megth was a definite body, in some degree organized, and 


agnatic in its main constitution. In opposition to Professor Maitland’s 


view, Professor Vinogradott says (| 


138) “ The assumption of some 
permanent organisation is not in any way disturbed by the ri 
single individual to claim support for the exaction and execution ot 
payments according to varying degrees of relationship. ... The .. 
organisation of kindred . . . exists not for the apportionment of claims 
but for enforcing them by the authority and action of the whol 


Settlement was by megths, and the umt of landed was the 
terra familiae (hiwisc or hide), which, as involving of house 
community with regard to proprietorship and cultiva as “ prob- 


ably not unlike” the Welsh gwely (p. 141). The hide was mainly 
cultivated by freemen who were also warriors. Women, provally, could 
not hold land. Collectively, the hides formed the folcland, charged with 
numerous duties to the king, from many of which, at least, it generally 
became exempt when converted into bocland. Only as bocland did it 
become individual property, and, in general, capable of free alienation 
The form of settlement, which was determined by the conditions of 


settlement rather than by racial psychology, was generally the village 

The very nature of the open-field system of husbandry necessitated 
some sort of township organization. In his discussion of this subject 
Professor Vinogradoft follows to a considerable extent the line of 
reasoning pursued in his [illainage in England. In the absence o 
contemporary evidence, he infers much from evidence of later date; 
thus, he believes that the corporate management of arable land by urban 
communities in much later times is an indication of communal owner 
ship of arable by early agrarian communities (pp. 175, 261). He points 
out that the unity of the fim or township (terms which he preters to 
“ vill”) is revealed by its appearance as a party in the important class 
of agreements and suits connected with the determination of boundaries 
and other matters of intervillar concern (p. 167}; argues for the exist 
ence of a township moot (pp. 194-196, 273-274): and concludes that the 
distribution of political and ecclesiastical duties among townships re- 
sulted from the fact that these were compact economic units 

Within the township the single share or hide long preserved its in 
tegrity, which, however, the growth of population tended to destroy 
From the conflict of tendencies working toward the integrity and the 
division of the hide, the virgate resulted. 

Forces were also at work that gave the private owner greater control 
over the disposition of his land; and in the form of hocland or loanland 
landed property became mobilized and large areas passed into the pos- 
session of private individuals. The development of individualistic ten 


dencies and of economic inequality marked the approach of the feudal 


al 

% 
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period. The tribal system was superseded by patronage, which tended 
‘te strike roots” and become lordship. The Danish wars gave rise to 
a professional military class which had to be supported by larger terri- 
leclder or tributarius) formerly 


torial areas, by dues from the ceorl ( gafolgel 
paid to the king, and finally by labor services. Demesne land (inland) 
appeared, and this, as a rule, was free from taxation, which the tenants’ 
land (warland) bore. The manor began to assume its familiar form, 
and two classes of manors may be distinguished: (1) those planted by 
thegns, who were pioneers of economic progress and colonisation 
(p. 128) as well as warriors; and (2) those which existed as free 
village communities before they fell under the sway of lords. 

It was only after the conquest that the principles were systematically 
accepted of nulle terre sans seignenr, of service as the condition of 
tenure: and of status as determined by service. The working out of 
these principles resulted in a new social organization and in the creation 
of new social classes. The township was superseded by the manor as 
“the organising unit of property and population” (p. 299), and as a 
convenient instrument by which the conquerors carried on a portion of 
the work of local administration. 

The advent of the “ manorial epoch ” was accompanied by a change 
in the theory of landownership; the integrity of tenants’ holdings be- 
came assured; the principle of joint lability, which played an important 
part in the life of the Old English township, was recognized, 

In the interesting closing chapter on ~ Social Classes ” in the feudal 
period it is maintained that the classification of persons in Domesday 
Book corresponds to economic rather than to legal distinctions. The 
line drawn between villeins, bordiers, etc., indicates merely a difference 
in the size and character of the holdings of the various groups of 
tenants. 

In the foregoing summary no mention has been made of several con- 
clusions, especially on technical pomts, which will be of much interest 
to the special student of the period, To such students, of course, the 
book is indispensable; while, on account of its breadth of treatment and 
its suggestive quality, it ought also to be welcomed by a far wider 
circle. 

The book is by no means conclusive. So little evidence is adduced 
in support of large generalizations that the author often fails to con- 
vince. A strong case has indeed been made for the late manorializa- 
tion of the vill, but his other main contention as to the organized 
life of the early village community seems still unproved. Particularly 
unsatisfactory are his discussions of the hide, of the document known 
as“ 'Pribal Hidage and of the Domesday teamlands (part chapter 
lin., especially pp. 163. 250, and 255). Nor do his views regarding the 
classification of persons in Domesday Book appear to have sufficient 
support. 

It is a pity that so valuable a work has not been issued in better 


form. Typographical errers abound, on account of which many refer- 
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Luchaire : 
ences are unverifiable; while the not 
important criticisms and conclusions, are s 
ends of the three parts into which the volume ts di ided that reteres 
to them is difficult Che index, which has been prepared by Mr. Alex 
ander Savine, seems excellent 


FRANCES (5 DAVENPORT 


Innocent I11.: La Crotsade des Albis Par ACHILLE LUCHATRE, 


(Paris: Hachette et Cie. 1905 


Ix this volume M. Luchaire continues the study begun u t 
I11.: Rome et Ultalie’. It is to be hoped that he will eventually publish 
a history of Innocent III. with a sufficient apparatus of Toot-notes, et 
In spite of all that has been written concerning the great pope, there ts 
need for such a work, and M. Luchaire shows in this volume, as he has 
done in his preceding work, that he ts pre-eminently ftte d he task 

The book 1s divided into five cl ipters, treating resp tively “ La 
France du Midi et lopposition religieuse “; “ La papaute et les heré 
tiques “ Les préliminaires de la roisade ": La Guerre des Alb 
geois ”: and “ Les tentatives de reaction ~ The first is a brief but 
delightful sketch of the conditions in la France ensoleilee on the eve of 


the Albigensian Crusade. If space permitted, we would gladly quote 
some of the passages in which the author portrays 
the people and the reasons for the spread of heresy. Possibly here 
more than anywhere else in his writings M. Luchaire has shown 
artistic skill in seizing the words and phrases best fitted to depict the 
conditions which he wishes to emphasize 

The other chapters, as the titles indicate, are ds voted to a study ot 


Innocent’s attitude toward heresy, and especially the Albigensian Cru 


sade. Events are narrated only to illustrate the pope's actions, and the 
account practically ends with the Fourth Lateran Coun il. It is nota 
history of the Albigensian Crusade. Even for the period which it 
covers, many of the important details of the war are omitted, becaus 
they are not important for the author's purpose 

The contribution which this book makes is a careful study of the 


diplomatic relations which Innocent carried on with his own legates, 


with the leaders of the crusade, with the nobles of | anguedoc, and with 
M. Luchaire does not believe in “ the 


the kings of France and Spain. 
leceit ’. of Innocent He 


prearranged duplicity", or “ the purposed 


represents the pope repeatedly as “n al obéi, mal rensergne, tiraille entre 
ses propres tendances et les suggestions des violents” (p. 148) He 
shows how the legates exceeded their instructions ul practically forced 
Innocent to recognize the fait accompl He believes that Innocent at 
the Lateran Council yielded against his will in disinheriting the two 


uvant leur dynastie de la ruine 


Raymonds of Toulouse, and that “en sa 


totale, il avait rendu leur succés possible ~ (p. 259 


1See American Historical Revi 
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The student who 1s familiar with the subject realizes how thoroughly 
this volume is based upon sources, but must regret that there are no 
references. He would prefer to know what passages the author con- 
sidered in reaching a given conclusion. The pope's actions were so 
enigmatical and contradictory that there is ample room for difference of 
opinion as to his motives. M. Luchaire’s well-founded reputation for 
thoroughness and impartiality predisposes us to accept his general con- 
clusions, but when there are no foot-notes there must always be a linger- 
ing doubt whether important passages may not have been overlooked. 
Ought even a great scholar to present a new point of view without 


furnishing his proots: DANA CARLETON Munro. 


The Office of an English Bishop in the First Half of the Fourteenth 
Century. By Eprru KATHERINE LYLE. ( Thesis presented to the 
Faculty of Philos phy of the University of Pennsylvania. 1903. 
Pp. v, 132.) 

We must confess to a feeling of disappointment as we finish reading 
this little treatise. As a catalogue of functions it is admirable, showing 
industrious research, painstaking investigation, careful reading, and a 
patient jotting down of the facts im an orderly fashion. The chapters 
are well arranged: Provision for Cure of Souls; Diocesan Supervision ; 
Collection of Revenue, Legislative and Judicial Work; Procedure in the 
Keclesiastical Courts; Powers Pertaining to the Episcopal Order. 
There is also a bibliography of about fifty sources and twenty-five 
secondary writers. But the work seems lacking in definite aim and pur- 
pose. It is not a thesis, for there 1s nothing stated to be proved or 
disproved and no definite conclusions are reached. Its subject is the 
functions rather than the office or position of a bishop. The opening 
part of the first chapter seems to promise much, declaring that ~ The 
English mediaeval bishops entered into the life of their time in a greater 
number of ways than did any other class of men. ... It is a modern, 
not a mediaeval point of view, which regards the bishop chiefly as an 
ecclesiastic.” The fact of the large use of the bishops as royal officials 
is mentioned, but without any attempt to explain it as due partly to 
their superior learning and experience and partly to the king's desire 
to control the Church, or at any rate to Use its highly organized and 
great administrative power in his own interest. 

One of the most interesting and valuable topics is that presented in 
the fourth and fifth chapters, under the titles ~ Legislative and Judicial 
Work” and “ Procedure in the Ecclesiastical Courts”. It has long 
been a matter of wonder and regret to students of English history that 
no records of ecclesiastical courts have been preserved, of have yet 
come to light. In the records of the secular courts we trace the pro- 
cedure up to the time when, after due investigation and the guilt or in- 
nocence determined, the case being claimed by the ecclesiastical courts, 


the accused 1s handed over to the archdeacon or other official represen- 
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tative of the bishop. But bevond this all direct 1 
various registers contain many references to cases, but there are not 
found any ecclesiastical court records lhis mav be due to the tact 


that, these courts being in the nature of courts of equity, no records are 
needed; or the records, partaking of the nature of private rather than o1 
public documents, were not carefully preserved. However it may bx 
an important branch of legal procedure and of constitutional history ts 
left in a very uncertain light. The whole subject of ecclesiastical trials 
benefit of clergy, and the relation to the secular courts deserves a fuller 
and more adequate treatment than it has vet received. 

The presentation of the functions of the bishop as given in this 
volume furnishes a basis for considering the far-reaching power and 
influence of this high official in the Church, and throws light on the 


way in which the Church gained control of the 


of men. This study of the early part of the century shows 
how well under way were the “institutions”, “ provisions’, “ indue 
tions’, etc., by which the pope was 


gaining control of the English 


Church, a control which became well-nigh complete in the fifteenth cen 
tury, and by virtue of which an enormous revenue went every vear from 
England to Rome. CHaries L. WEeELLs 
Les Origines de la Réforme. Par P. Imparr pe La Tour, Pro- 

fesseur a Université de Bordeaux. Tome 1. La France Mo 

derne. (Paris: Hachette et Cie. 1905. Pp. xin, 572.) 

HistoricaL scholars will cordially welcome the announcement of 
a new and elaborate history of the Reformation in France, especially 
as it is to come from the pen of one already well known to students of 
the middle ages, M. Imbart de la Tour, whose important monograph 
on the episcopal elections forms a natural prelude to his present more 
ambitious undertaking. He proposes in the work, of which only the 
first volume is in hand, to consider the nature and causes of the move 
ment, the conditions in which it took its beginnings, its original spirit 
and its later transformations, the reasons for the failure of Protestant- 
ism to win France, its influence after its defeat. and the grave question 
whether this defeat meant an advance or a decline in French civil 
ization. 

The author discovers a striking parallelism between the religious 
revolution of the sixteenth century and the social and political revolu 
tion at the end of the eighteenth. And as it is now quite clear that no 
one can hope to understand the latter without a careful study of the 
ancien régime, so the former must remain an ill-comprehended series 
of external events with no fundamental explanation to those who ap- 
proach the matter with only the traditional notions of France under 
Louis XI. and Louis XII. Consequently the author plans—as would 


appear from the preface—to devote not only this but a succeeding 


volume, now in preparation, to France before the opening of the 


religious disturbances. 
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rhe present volume falls into three books. Book 1., * L’Absolutisme ” 
deals with the structure of the state, the monarchy in its relations to 
the Church, to feudal institutions, and to the population at large. Book 
i, “ La Renaissance Economique, is devoted to the revival of com- 
meree and trade with its consequences. Book 1., * L’Evolution So- 
ciale ", considers the great classes of society, the clergy, noblesse, bour- 
geoisie, and the more humble folk in country and town. The final 
chapter deseribes succinctly the social aspects of the intellectual and 
artistic Trenalssance. 

M. Imbart de la Tour has based his work consistently upon the 
sources—roval letters, edicts, reports, registers of the parlements, re- 
ports of local assemblies, a great variety of ecclesiastical documents as 
well as private correspondence, in addition to the more commonly used 
pamphlets and memoirs. ‘The national and departmental archives as well 
as those of the Vatican have been called into requisition. The results 
of such patient research cannot fail to be of the greatest value, pre- 
sented as they are in the most admirable spirit and with true French 
clarity and order. 

The author well says, “If the consummation of science is to reduce 
the complexity of facts to a few laws, its first care must be to reveal the 
essential complexity of the facts.” Instead then of following the well- 
worn path of his predecessors and attempting to explain the religious 
commotions by great ideas—such as the antagonism of two races or of 
two sentiments, or that of the old culture and the new, or between 
dogmatism and individual conviction—he strikes into the arduous trail 
which promises to lead him and those who will follow him to the real 


goal of historic truth, imperfect and partial though this must always be. 


James Harvey Ropinson. 


A History of Political Theories from Luther to Montesquieu. By 
Wittiam Arcuinatp DunnineG, Ph.D., LL.D. (New York: 
The Maemillan Company; London: Macmillan and Company. 
1405. Pp. x, 450.) 

Hie great positive worth, or at least the great influence, whether 
for good or for ill, of theory in human life and history is perhaps no- 
where so evident and so readily appreciated as in the case of political 
theory. Political affairs of all sorts and political history have an in- 
terest and always have had an interest characteristically direct and 
practical; so that while at times the political philosopher has been 
guilty of the wild flights of the theorist, of the intellectual dreamer, his 
formulae have seldom if ever lacked some of the marks of occasional- 
istic character, that is to say, of historical setting and local color. 
True, a very worthy Michigan judge once declared—-and this, strangely 
enough, with reference to Locke's Treatises of Goveriment—that theory 
had never done anything, had never taken any part in the life of actual 


affairs; but this judge, however respected in his district and however 
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learned in the law. lacked one or both of two things. knowledge of 
Locke’s Treatises and a knowledge of English and American history 
No man ever wrote or thought to actual conditions more trul hat 
Locke. and no man’s theories ever entered into the warp and the woot 
of the life of affairs, molding the policies of statesmen and giving torm 
to the language of effective political documents, more thoroughly than 
his: and what is true of him and his work is at least more gener 
and more evidently true of all political theories than of theories 
other field. The political theorist may be unwelcome among politicians 
but among real statesmen he has an honored place 

Accordingly the history of political theories has exceptional interest 
and the recent English literature devoted to it, already comprising 
considerable number of volumes, includes no work more noteworthy 
than that of Professor Dunning, who within the vear just past has pu 
lished a volume covering the period from Luther to Montesqur 
This volume continues the History of Political Theortes, Ancient and 
Mediaeval, which appeared in 1902, and, as is said in the preface, “ save 
for slight modifications to meet the special requirements of the modern 


period, the scope and method announced [and followed| in the earher 
rht modifications | 


volume have been adhered to.” These “ sligh 


remarked, at least to one reader seem to spring from a better grasp 


the material presented. Professor Dunning cannot be supposed t ive 
intended such a confession, or such a boast, but suffice it to say that 
deeper understanding always is the chief if not the only source ot 

real appreciation of special requirements. To use a timely, perhaps an 


over-sensational metaphor, specialism may have a large retinue of do 


mestic servants, but insight is easily the chef. In a more convent il 
sense, however, in a sense, too, applicable to his first as well t : 
second volume, Professor Dunning is conspicuously a specialist, and t 
the success and value of his work from this standpoint the present re 


view is for the most part to apply itself. Professor Dunning ts specta 
ist both as a historian and as a political scientist, and in this double 


character he is so successful that his present history seems to 


this treatment instead of the usual review. Questions of his interpre 


tation of Bodin, Grotius, or the Puritan movement, of his treatment of 
the difference between Hobbes and Spinoza, or of his exposition of 
Montesquieu, although they may be raised with interest, appear imsigt 

ficant before the larger question that his very substantial success im 


doing just the particular thing which he undertook forces upon th 
attention. 

This history, to begin with, is distinctly objective "or, wall say 
without much exaggeration, as nearly so as is humanly possible; it ts 
scientific, being scrupulously without even the appearance of though 
or effort for more than a clear, definite, impersonal presentation of the 


mine anadmarks 


theories involved; and, except for a few well-chosen 
from the positive events in the history of affairs, its political ser 


bounded by the literary sources. “ philosophical mind ts certai!y 
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not the only mind worth having, and such a mind Professor Dunning 
plainly lacks. For deep interpretations, for inner meanings, he has 
little if any care. Again, the fact that theories may be, if not must be, 
organic to positive events 1s not his first interest. A philosopher of his- 
tory, then, or a political philosopher he neither is nor pretends to be. 
But, although missing both of these high callings, in his own line he 
shows specialism at its best—and specialism, it cannot be out of place 
to add. of the kind that on the whole belongs to the Columbia group 
of political scientists. This is high praise, of course, but tempered with 
a Kantian criticism; and perhaps also presumption, yet also not un- 
tempered. 

There are two marks of Professor Dunning’s success that call for 
special notice. His history ts indeed not a philosophy of history; yet 
in a measure it is instinct with one, it appears as if informed with a 
philosophy of history; it is so instinct or so informed at least in the 
measure or in the sense of its showing an excellent perspective. The 
space given to different theories is unusually well-proportioned. And 
then, this being the second of the two marks of success, as contributing 
really to the same result there is a liberality of view as genuine as it is 
appropriate. Not only are the Protestant ecclesiastics given due recog- 
nition, but especially the Catholics, for example such men as Mariana 
and Suarez, Spaniards as well as Catholics, are treated with noteworthy 
fairness. Now, of course, a work so informed, a work so well-propor- 
tioned and so liberal in its view, is only true to the best spirit of the 
day, but it shows the specialist, like the skilled laborer in a_well- 
organized industry, not only faithful to his own task, but so successful 
in it as to seem to have some feeling for what others are doing in other 
lines without in any way assuming the right of trespass; and whenever 
specialism reaches this point it is fulfilling its true mission, becoming 
useful as well as worthy in itself, becoming, too, art as well as science. 
Art is but the definite and particular, in a word the special, through its 
content and its proportions made instinct with the whole. Even an 
objective history of political theories studied through the literary sources 
can be artistic in this way, and Professor Dunning’s work is a witness 
to the possibility. Praise, it is true, is like blame; it can never be ex- 
pressed without some exaggeration. But this history, approaching as 
it certainly does, and so in itself clearly suggesting what the ideal for 
specialism is, merits what has been said. 

Finally it may be said again that Professor Dunning does not di- 
rectly concern himself with the occasionalistic character of the theories 
examined, with their organic relations to real life, or say—in order to 
be quite up-to-date—with their pragmatic values; and his neglect in 
this regard will possibly seem to many a lost opportunity. As said here 
at the beginning, political theories are very susceptible to such attention. 
Politicians “in the hands of their friends ” are not more open to recog- 
nition. And. aside from this consciousness—may I not call it that ?— 


of political theories, there is the wide vogue of pragmatism, which has 
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not only found recognition among those wise in such matters it has 
also taken a very firm hold of the popular mind Professor Dunning 
then, would appear to be almost an ascetic in that he has demed himse lt 
so much that was right at his hand. Here, however, as before, we are 

ial Self-control there may 


only in the presence of a successful specialism 


be. but not asceticism. Some may be sure that another kind ot h 
would interest them more, that association, for example, of the general 


alarm throughout England over the Spanish Armada with Hobbes s 


birth and temperament and so with certam pomts imi! po 
theories: or of the events in Paris during the period so significant to 
ld make a history ot the 


Carlyle with the teachings of Rousseau woul 


theories dramatic, not dry: and others might claim th: 


ning’s specialism, however near the ideal in its own field, is, to say the 
least. low down in the scale of things worth doing but neither of thes 
views shows the right outlook; neither springs trom a healthy state of 
mind. One is dangerously near sensationalism ; the other is offensively 
aristocratic. Not all people eat sugar on their porridg Some tually 
find edible things. whether sugared or not, interesting and worthy even 
when not being eaten, And, last of all, in spite of its name, pragmatts 
means no slight to the value of just such self-control as lrotessor 
Dunning has shown. 
H. Lioy 

John Knox and the Reformation. Uy ANDREW Lanc. (London 

and New York: Longmans, Green, and Company. 1905. I*p. 


xiv, 281.) 

Mr. Anprew LANG aims to get behind tra 
Scottish Reformation In particular he labors 
and partizan misrepresentation Knox's Histery and to expose Knox's 
brutality of language. The chara 
the sixteenth century 


violent counsels and 
heated combatants in the violent catastrophe ¢ 
are too well-known for us to feel a special surprise overt 


bad taste of one particular religious revolutionist living in the midst 


the errors and 


of a society described by Mr. Lang as ignorant, brutal, and proflig 
in a land which “had always been lawless, and for centuries had never 
9). But Mr. Lang is incessant in his surprise ind 


heen godly” (p. 
guard against 


abhorrence, and the reader very soon begins to be on his 
Tendenz. Mr, Lang was not moved to write by 
He is consciously demolishing a reputation 


a certain the mere 


zeal for historical accuracy. 
the scorn of a member of the Church ot England 
be feared that the blind 


and expressing for 
the invention of Presbyterian polity. It 1s to 
of this bias has prevented a complete and dispassionate 


relentlessness 
A passage In the preface (p. x1) 


exhibition of the character of Knox. 
is grotesquely incongruous with the main substance of the book: 


“That Knox was a great man; a disinterested man; in his regard for 


the poor a truly Christian man; as a shepherd of ¢ alvinistic souls a man 


fervent and considerate; of pure life; in friendship loyal; by jealousy 


nee 
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untainted; in private character genial and amiable, I am entirely con 
vinced.” But Mr. Lang wrote his book to expose a bigoted, mendacious, 
unscrupulous, and scurrilous person, the Knox who was in battle with 
adversaries. .\s for the violence of expression, Mr. Lang seems never 
to remember the bias of Knox's own account. Knox was fond of ex 
hibiting his own fearless indifference to men and things in high place, 
and he overdid this sufficiently to furnish critics with abundant illustra 
tions of his bad taste. The mendacities are not in every instance clearly 
proved. A few weeks after the destruction of the monasteries in 
Perth in 1559, Knox wrote a summary statement of the matter to his 
wife in which he seems to attribute everything done in Perth to ~ the 
brethren”. Several months later Knox in writing his History distin 
guished the looting and wrecking of the monasteries as the work of 
“the rascal multitude". Mr. Lang means that in the History Knox 
coined an untrue account out of deference to foreign opinions, the 
mit it is equally probable that the report to his wife 


opinion of Calvin, 
is inexact simply because it is brief. 

Certainly Mr. Lang cannot put himself in Knox's place, and even 
between Mr. Lang as a man of taste and Mr. Lang as a historian there 
are differences of tone and value. Having an esthetic appreciation of 
the Catholic ritual, he is shocked at the rude reformer’s insensibility 
to rites “ whereof he had never known the poetry and the mystic charm 
Had he known them he could not have so denied and detested them.” 
“Her confessional enabled the burdened soul to lay down its weight 
sacred privacy; her music, her ceremonies, the dim religious light of her 
fanes, naturally awaken religious emotion” (p. 176). But did they 
then, in Scotland? Two pages later we read of the “ hideous decline * 
of the church, “with ruffianly men of quality in high spiritual places; 
with priests who did not attend Mass, and in many cases could not 
read: with churches left to go to ruin; with license so notable that, 
in one foundation, the priest is only forbidden to keep a constant con 
cubine ". Yet Mr. Lang is grieved that Knox should speak of “the 
puddle of papistry ". We may join in lamenting Knox's unworthy in- 
sinuations about Mary of Guise, but it is not edifying to have Knox 
praised for not making “confessions as to his earlier adventures 
(p. 7). However, what reads like adroit insinuation seems to be said 
only for the literary pleasure of adding, “On his own years of the 
wild oat St. Augustine dilates in a style which still has charm.” 

Of Knox's extreme views on the suppression of Catholics, there ts 
no doubt. Mr. Lang proves against him the intolerable doctrine that 
every true believer as an individual could and should punish “ idolatry ° 
but the indignant censure passed on this or any doctrine of interference 
with the rights of conscience is curiously grounded. For Knox, au- 
thority was Scripture, and, like men before or since his day, he interred 
from the Old Testament the duty of suppressing error. This appeal to 
‘Hebrew fanatics” outrages Mr. Lang, who, by virtue of a Biblical 


criticism of recent origin, can discriminate Hebrew fanatics from the 
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Christian dispensation We cannot blame Knox for forgetting 
he never knew, and we are not surprised to have Mir. Lang sud 
take the wind out of his modern indigt " saving » 240 | 


Knox could have understood that, he woul no i 


however, says that Knox 


next sentence, 

Mr. Lang has a strong feeling of antipathy ter” UH scent kirk 
with the fire-new doctrine“, his studies in St. Augustine not having 
perhaps. reached the field of doctrine. “ Lawful minister ire 
quently quoted to express a contempt for the liw! Iness, a t 
preachers are injuriously re ferred to as “ apost te monks or pri sts of 
artisans ". That they were only six or seven at first 1s apps ently a 
discredit, and that they should share in the power of he kevs ts sy) 
cially grotesque: * persons who, being fluent preachers, have persu ded 
local sets of Protestants to accept them as mintist rs These preachers 
having a ‘call might be from a set ot ridious and profligate 
murderers—are somehow gifted with the apostolic grace of binding © 
earth what shall be bound in heaven. But the petuous .\ng 1 
might have noted that the apostolic grace helonged to these preachers 
only as organs of the church. \iter hearing trou Mr. Lang about the 
Catholic clergy. “ ignorant, brutal, and licentrous sons ane 
bastards of noble families” (p. 7). 1% 15 4 relief to know that the 
Book of Discipline ~ secured a thoroughly moral clergy some twelve 
years later, the nobles thrust lheentious nd murderous cadets 
into the best livings and the bastard bishoprics ~ (Pp iss May not 

such passages suggest an extenuation of the drastic and paintiul 
of the reformer and agitator, a diction less modern because it otter 
expresses a thing as offensive to the sense of smell? 
We are guided, then, through the details of the Scottish Reforn 
] 


tion for the express purpose of seeing how Knox lied and 


and to what extreme of intol 


some matters W here 


erance he carried his principle 
or contradictory statements of Knox 
misinformation oF fault of memory, Mr. Lang seem> 

for integrity whicl 


to shatter any reputation f° 


erroneous 


may be due to 
make out his case and 
Knox may have enjoved 
but the work Is a paimiu 


Its saeva indignatio may not alw 
literature Of eX 


earnest, 1 contribution to the 


posure. 


Fighting Instructions, [530-1810 
contemporary authorities by JULIAN >. COR 


don: The Navy Records Society. 1905. Pp. Xv. 

Tuts book, of great interest to the na al oftie gives the gt du 
development of British naval tactics under sail. At the beg ng 
the long stretch of time cove red by the hook. neat hree ‘ 
(1530-1810), there was no methodic handling ofa 
and it took nearly two hundred and fifty yeats ri t anv 


effective tactics Sail, in the rough ocean 
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oared galley, and with the disappearance of oars as a motive power had 
gone all attempts to keep formation. The old galley disposition of at- 
tack was much the same as a line of battle ashore, that is, they were 
usually in line abreast. This was the arrangement at Lepanto, generally, 
it may be said in parenthesis, looked upon as a Spanish victory, because 
the chief in command was the Austrian bastard of the Spanish Charles 
I. (Charles V. of the Empire): but the Spaniards had but twelve galleys 

in the fight out of the nearly three hundred engaged. 
All the same, as shown by Mr. Corbett, one of the earliest systems ot 
tactics under sail came from Spain, though the treatise by Alonso de 
Chaves, the Espejo de Navegantes (The Seamen's Looking-glass), was 
never published until lately, when found by Captain Fernandez Duro, the 
historian of the Spanish navy, in the library of the Academy of His- 
tory at Madrid. Chaves, who, as mentioned by Corbett, was one of the 
seamen writers of the time of Charles V., had very fair general views, 
. both as to single ship and fleet actions. Following the galley practice 
to which Mediterranean nations were accustomed, his formation was in 
line abreast and not the line ahead (or what we term column) which 
hecame universal later. Regard must be had to the singular unhandi- 
ness of early-day ships: ridiculously short (it was a large ship which 
was over a hundred feet); with huge blockhouses and cabins at head 
and stern; with bellying sails, so made to hold the wind, not much in the 
way of maneceuvres could be expected. Though English orders of 1545, 
betraying strongly, in Mr. Corbett’s view, the influence of Chaves’s 
; ideas (through the alliance of Henry VIII. with Charles V.), show very 
definite views of a tactical formation, these seem to have died out, as 
it seems pretty clear that the attacks upon the Spanish Armada in 1588 
were simply following up a fleeing and demoralized foe, neither assailant 
nor defender keeping any real formation. The first instructions known 
to be issued to an English fleet after the time of Henry VIII. were 
signed by Raleigh in 1617 when about to sail on his expedition to 
Guiana. But these were rather a set of regulations for the general 


overnment of the squadron, and future orders were for many years 


7 of like character. 
4 \Vith the English and Dutch wars of the middle of the seventeenth 
century came the use of the line ahead. Mr. Corbett makes out a 
‘ strong case for its use first by the English, but there is a general vague- 
aq ness in the accounts of nearly all the old fleet actions, and it is very 
| probable that both combatants dropped into such a formation, which 


comes perfectly naturally on the principle of “ follow your leader”. In 
any case, with this war the instructions took on a more tactical char- 
acter, and a line ahead formation was very definitely established in the 
English instructions of 1653. Monck and Prince Rupert, soldier-ad- 
mirals without any previous experience of the sea, did much to establish 
: formal tactics, but they took tactical risks and unfettered * individual 
initiative to almost any extent rather than miss the chance of over- 


powering the enemy by a sudden well-timed blow ” 
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The school represented by the Duke of York (James II.) ind Ad 
miral Penn (the father of William Penn of Pennsylvama) brought 
about the rigid adherence to the formality of the next century, which, 


until broken through by Rodney in his action with de Grasse in 1782, 
prevented a decisive action for nearly a hundred years, tried Adnnral 
Mathews and Captain Hawke for leaving the line and coming to clos 
quarters in 1744 in the action off Toulon with the combined French and 
Spanish fleet, and made the fleet actions of the period travesties of the 
real battles fought in the previous century. The change was in break 
ing the enemy's line and attacking a remnant with a superior force in 
stead of attempting, as the earlier cighteenth-century tactics required, 
to bring each ship against its opposite in the enemy's formation and 
keeping at the same time as rigidly to one’s own formation im line 
(ahead) as possible. It was a Scotchman, Clerk, who had never been to 
sea, who was the first to press upon the English admiralty, with effec 
tiveness, the new idea, which he had developed upon a table with minia 
ture ships, showing how difficult it would be in the long line, often tive 
miles in length, for the main body to return to the aid ef a small por 
tion so attacked. (And, curiously enough, it was for a Jesuit priest, 
Hoste. who had, however, seen much sea-service, to produce, in 1697, 
the most elaborate system of French tactics.) Whether Rodney's cut 
ting through and bringing to close action the rear of the French line 
was the outcome of his discussions of Clerk's views (of which he had 
knowledge ) or somewhat accidental is a moot question, but, in any case, 
it was the forerunner of the practice of the English admirals in the 
great wars which were soon to follow. An example, carried to the 
point of rashness, was Nelson's action at Trafalgar. in which his fleet in 
two widely-separated columns broke through the line of the Erench and 
Spanish at nearly right angles. The purpose was triumphantly accom 
plished, but it was a bold disregard of consequences which should ensue 
from an attack so conducted against an efficient fox But he knew his 
enemies; he had in one a navy the trained officers of which had been 
swept away in the cyclone of the French Revolution and not replaced ; 
in the other a power as defective in training, equipment, and im the 
sea habit as it was ninety-three years later 

It may be noted that the usage of distinguishing squadrons by three 
colors of flags, which developed into having three orders of flag-officers 
(admirals of the red, the white, and the blue), had its origin in 1625; 
also that each commander-in-chief had his own system of signals until 
toward the end of the eighteenth century, when a systematic usage 
began to obtain. That those of earlier days, cumbersom and inefficient 
beyond belief, should have held their own se long, does not speak 
for naval inventiveness during the long period covered by this interest 
ing study and compilation. As a final word it may be said, speaking 
humanly, that American independence was the result of Admiral 
Graves’s adherence in 1781 to the formal tactics of his time. Had he 
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attacked de Grasse off the capes of the Chesapeake with the tactics of 
Rodney, he would probably have defeated de Grasse as did Rodney. In 
such case Graves, instead of de Grasse, would have entered the Chesa- 
peake; Cornwallis would have been rescued from his peril; the British 
would have had complete command of the sea; the long march of the 
allies southward would have come to naught; and the whole struggle 
would have assumed another and a most disheartening aspect. It is 


in such studies that the importance of such books lies. 


Histoire de France depuis les Origines jusqu’a la Révolution. ( Pu- 
blige sous la direction de M. ErNest Lavisse.) Tome VLI., 2. 
Henri Il’, et Louis (1508-1643). Par Jean H. Marieéyor, 
Professeur a [Université de Lyon. (Paris: Hachette et Cie. 
1905. Pp. 493.) 

Tuts volume is an improvement upon the one which immediately 
precedes it from the same pen. M. Mariéjol excels in the writing of 
purely political and diplomatic history, and is farther away, in the 
seventeenth century, from certain prejudices that compromise his earlier 
production. Like each volume in the series, the present one deals with 
the entire history of France during a given time—in this case France 
from 1598 to 1643. But as a matter of fact it resolves itself into a series 
of studies in politics and diplomacy, united by shorter intermediate 
essays upon the culture-history of the period. This duality sometimes 
embarrasses the reader, for he does not always. see things in their rela- 
tions or appreciate the full bearing of certain events. Moreover, the 
internal and the external history of France are treated so separately that 
the reciprocal influence of events within and events without is some- 
times missed. If the book had been written by different authors, as 
some of the series have been and as the Cambridge series 1s throughout, 
it probably would not have exhibited greater variance in this particular. 
A good example of this is the treatment of Richelieu’s dealings in Italy 
in 1629. 

The first book, which deals with the history of Henry IV. after the 
Edict of Nantes, is of a double nature, being an epilogue to the period 
of the civil wars and a prologue to the era of Richelieu. There are 
admirable studies in this part of Henry IV.’s reconstructive policy, of 
Sully’s economies, and above all of the foreign policy of the first Bour- 
bon. In this writing the author has rightly relied a good deal upon 
Philippson and Rott. But he has too closely followed Henrard’s Henri 
IV’. et la Princesse de Condé in the account of Henry’s proposed inter- 
vention in Cléves. He minimizes the political thought of Henry IV. and 
exaggerates his passion. Even admitting that the king’s love for the 
fair Charlotte this time did influence him politically (as never had been 
the case before), it nevertheless remains true that political necessity re- 
quired firm conduct on Henry’s part toward Spain. The Prince of 
Condé had been making so extravagant a display of Huguenot inclina- 
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tions that he was rightfully under suspicion of conspiracy, as Bouill 


had been. Nothing decisive has vet been proved as to a direct under 
standing between Condé and Spain, but his slur upon the legitimacy of 


the dauphin had the active support of Spain and the papal nuncio. It 
would be hard to believe, if we did not have irrefutable proof of it, that 
Conde’s ambitious effrontery went so far. Moreover, among the evi 
dence at the trial of the Marshal Biron there was a memorandum in 
which Jean de la Fin, his former contidant, accused Biron of aiming to 
dissolve the traditional monarchy and to establish the government in the 
hands of the nobles and peers of the realm, who were to choose an 
elective ruler after the manner of Germany. The import of such in 
formation could not have escaped Henry IV. 


Book 1., dealing with the abandonment of Henry's foreign policy. t 


} 
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Spanish marriage, the Estates-General of 1614, and the trouble with 
court parties and the Huguenots, is excellent. Few issues of this period 
are debatable. The deterioration of power was so complete and the 
causes of it so evident that treatment of the subject becomes a matter 
of discretion in the choice of material, not of discrimination as to the 
motives and policy of the principals. The same observation, in a 
measure, is true also of book 111, “* Le Ministére de Richelieu”. Since 
the publication of the correspondence of the cardinal by the Viscount 
d’Avenel, there is no room to doubt the greatness or the patriotism of 
the minister who “made his master the first man in Europe and the 
second man in France”. The bearing of Italy upon the policy of Gus 
tavus Adolphus is not made so clear as it should be, and the point of 
Charnaceé’s mission is obscured. The Swedish king saw the magnitudk 
of the danger in which he was likely to become involved in Germany, 
and wanted, above all, to secure himself against too great odds. A« 
cordingly he demanded the promise of the French not to make peace in 
Italy without his consent. This Richelieu refused to do; he was not 
willing to sacrifice the ends of France to the advantage of Sweden: 
hence, when the time came, he signed the peace of Rivalta, September 4, 
1630, even at the risk of offending Sweden. It might be added that a 
paragraph recapitulating the connection between the Gonzagas of Man 
tua and the Nevers family in France in the sixteenth century would hav: 
made the Mantuan question clearer. 

The chapter on the political ideas of Richelieu is admirable, being 
based on an intimate study of the Testament Politique. The biblio 
graphies, as usual, are excellent. But the interesting study, “ Richelieu 
Ingénieur ”, by Captain De la Barre Dupareg, in the Compte rendu of 
the Academie des Sciences Morales et Politiques for 1869 (V© série. 
XIX. 161-255} should be added to the list of authorities at the beginning 
of book 111., chapter 3. 

James Westra. THompson 
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England under the Stuarts, By G. M. Treveryax. (New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons; London: Methuen and Company. 
Pp. xvi, 500.) 
fue present book by the author of England in the Age of Hycliffe 

is the fifth volume of a series known as A History of England, in SIX 

volumes, under the general editorship of Mr. C. W. C. Oman. The 
purpose of this series, as we learn from Mr. Oman’s introductory note, 
is to provide by judicious co operation of specialists a history of England 
for the general reader, a person whom he conceives to be much neglected 
in this age of history-writing. Such a series as this he declares is 
necessary to keep pace with the new information which for twenty 
vears has come to our knowledge so rapidly and in such bulk as to 
destroy the value of the older histories. “We see issuing from the 
press", he continues, “hundreds of monographs, biographies, editions 
ot old texts, selections from correspondence, or collections of statistic 

medieval and modern. But the writers who (like the late Bishop Stubbs 
or Professor Samuel Gardiner) undertake to tell over again the history 
of a long period, with the aid of all the newly discovered material, are 

few indeed.” lhe general public therefore finds no work between a 

school manual and a minute monograph in answer to its demand _ for 

“standard” histories. With this point ef view one may have much 

sympathy, and whatever need there may be of such popular history this 

book by Mr. Trevelyan ts fully competent to meet. But that it bears 
any such relation to the seventeenth century as the work of Professor 

Gardiner bears to the period from 1603 to 1660, oF that of Bishop Stubbs 

to the constitutional development of England before 1485 no one could 

seriously maintain. Such an implication is at once unfair and un 
fortunate, and the book should not be judged by such a standard. 

We have here an account of the history of England from 1603 to 
1714 relying for its material almost wholly upon the investigations of 
others. It is essentially a popular history, and one likely to become so 
in fact as well as in name. It pretends to no considerable use of 
sources, and the fact that the Calendars of State Papers find bare 
mention in its bibliography, and the Reports of the Historical 
Manuscripts Commission but the scantest of notices, determines its 
status beyond doubt. It is, unlike the work of Professor Gardiner and 
Bishop Stubbs, no great original contribution to knowledge. It appeals 
to the general reader as their work probably never would, and there ts 
every reason to believe that its appeal is likely to be successful. The 
stvle is easy, graceful, and picturesque, at times vigorous, and generally 
convineing. The book is especially strong on the social side, as might 
he expected. No less than seventy-two pages are given at the outset to 
a description of the England of 1603-1640, and much more such ma- 
terial finds place in the course of the work. There is a strong, and on 
the whole successful, attempt throughout to reproduce the atmosphere 


of each period touched upon. The point ef view, the attitude of thts 


q 
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party and that, the condition of soctet s clas tI 
sentiments of men. their surroundings and relations, these Uk larg 
everywhere. The result is that one mav lear } ! | 
certain things occurred. But he is not always s v 
just what occurred, or how, or when Phe book is. in short, stronger 
in description and analysis than in | 
lacks action. But the discussion of this method of treatment w nald raise 
again that much-mooted question What ts [stor ? in a form too great 
for the limits of this or any review Mr. Vrevelvan | ready ex 
pressed himself on that subject, and it is only necessary to note that 
this book exemplifies his conceptior 
Whether his point of view 1s re sponsible for the proportions m_ the 
present volume or not, the fact remains that in his hands cet 1 
seem to gain, in space at least, at the expense of other his 
notably the case in the chapter on Willian nd Mar Phe thirt 
years which it covers receive but twenty-one page s agaimst for 
nine devoted to the twelve years of Queen vhole period 
from 1685 to 1702 gets but thirty-nine pages, about the ¢ as 1 
eleven years from 1639 to 1660, whereas the twenty-two vears of Jame 
1. are allowed fifty-eight pages, Charles a hundred sixty, 
Charles Il. ninety-five And though one would deplore the absences 
the introductory ch pter noted above, its length ewhat 
proportionate to the scale of the ensuing narrative his circumst ‘ 
may not be unconnected with the sources whence the mat rial for the 
narrative to 1660 is, of cout 


volume was drawn. The basis of the 


Gardiner, though this has not been followed slavishly in any sense. M1 
Trevelyan’s own knowledge of literature, espect lly the drama, h 
contributed not a little, and he has used many other book besides tl 


of Gardiner. And he has, above all, vivified many parts of 
with imaginative touch and telling phras This part of the bool 


is in many ways the best. 


. After 1660 there appears something of a decline in inter 
importance. Thenceforth the author leans more upon Ranke, whe 
work he declares has been “too much neglected ” Phe Restor 
is to him little more than the epilogue of the Civil Wars at d the pro 
logue of the Revolution. He says, among other things, “ The histors 


of the years 1661 to 1678, though crowded with a sequence of 1 s 
events and a mob of brilliant men, 1s vet lacki 1 t 

barren of decisive result ” (p. 349 From the standpoimt © 

foreign affairs this is without doubt truc But that is hardly half of the 
story. The rise of opposition in the Commons ind the f tion ot 
political parties, if nothing else, gives unity to precisely this ] lL The 
struggle for control of accounts during which Clarendon fell; the passage 
of the Test Act which wrecked the Catholic party and preceded the 
fall of the Cabal; and the attack on the prerogative in foreign affairs 


which accompanied the decline and fall of Danby produced 


certainly refute any such dictum as 


a 
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of Church and State accomplished during this period. It is, besides, 
more than questionable whether the stock account of the years im 
mediately preceding the Popish Plot in any sense accords with the 
facts now coming to light. With respect to the politico-religious situa- 
tion between 1661 and 1685 it is difficult as yet to speak with much ex- 
actness. But the reports of the Corporation Commissioners, in so far 

have them, the lists of preachers and conventicles licensed by 
16073, and the situation in Parliament certainly give much ground to 
question the accepted view. 

But would be unfair to pursue further a criticism of this book 
for what it does not pretend to be, a scientific history based on original 
research, It is, on the whole, abreast of the times. It is, on the whole, 
accurate. It is well conceived, well written, and eminently readable, 
and is without doubt the best, if not the only, single-volume history of 
the seventeenth century. Every scholar figures to himself the period 
in which his special work lies. Any two opinions of the same period 
would doubtless differ. Yet it is well that some such picture should be 
drawn for the general reader, and it is fortunate that in this case 
the picture is so well drawn. One may differ from the spirit which 
permits a fling at the “dull Germans ” who laboriously manufactured a 
theological system out of Luther's word (p. 153); one might well ques 
tion the complete accuracy of the account of the situation preceding 
the expedition of William II. to England (p. 442): one might question 
such generalizations as the complete exclusion of nonconformists from 
local and national administration for many generations after 1689 (pp. 
450-4531). One might have some doubts as to the optimism which voices 
itself in two such widely separated propositions as that “ It was the good 
fortune of England”, in the reign of Anne, “to get all that was good 
out of both parties, when a few turns of chance would, as often hap- 
pens, have given her all that was worst” (p. 409); and that * the laws 
of the Cavalier Parliament, which were meant to dragoon all England 
into one religion, have helped to secure freedom for a hundred religions, 
and a thousand ways of thought” (p. 346). One is tempted, in view 
of this, to reflect that this is, after all, the best of all possible worlds. 
But, despite these things, one may gladly admit the many virtues of a 
hook which is on the whole so satisfactory. 

With respect to the volume aside from the text, it is proper to observe 
that it is handsomely printed on light-weight paper, convenient to handle, 
and easy to read, It has a good index and a bibliography which, though 
complete enough for its purpose, hardly bears out the editor's generous 
suggestion of a wealth of new material. It does however include a 
very considerable number of recent and notable books and articles whose 
influence is apparent throughout the volume. Five maps accompany and 
illustrate the text, together with three appendixes and tables of geneal- 
ogies and Parliaments. A few typographical errors serve to emphasize 
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the general excellence of that important part of any book: weer tor 
‘ were (p. 43); HVocester (p. 302); republican (p. 209) seems to lack a 
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final s, as I]’o0ds (p. 417 note) seems 
(p. 531) boasts an / too much inal it is untfortur 
bibliography could not have been arranged somewhat mors 


within the periods. 


Memoirs of a Royal Chaplat 
Edmund Pyle, D.D., Chaplain 
Samuel Kerrich, D.D.. 
ton, and Rector of West Newt 
ALBERT Harrsnokrne. (London and New York: 


Company. 1905. I’p. xi, 388.) 


entire collection of 
has selected this volume consist 
thousand letters, now arranged in twenty 


cover the period from 16075 to 1s Xa few 


from 1633. This wealth of material has beet 
ment to Mr. Hartshorne, who possesses 
knowledge of the genealogy and career of every individual mentioned 
the letters selected. Mr. Hartshorne’s Ite 
logical investigation in the Midland counti 
lished works are full of the detail and 
acterize the study which he has m: 
In dealing with the Pyle letters 
to refrain from overloading his pages witl 
gencal 


vy of all the personages whose name 


og 
even those most casually mentioned; and 

porated in the text is purely of the nature of foot-notes 

ductory biographical notes have somewhat the same charac 
Much is given by Mr. Hartshorne which is repeated late 

and some exception might be taken to the detail with which 
ramifications of Samuel Kerrich’s family are gone into For 
understanding of the letters, a much briefer sketch of Kerrich w 
have sufficed. 

It is but an ungrateful task to find fault with 
us too much, and the curious searchers into 
much both from the letters and trom Mr. Hartshorn 
dents of political and ecclesiastical history 


the Pyle letters are of great value. Edmune 


covered by the correspondence, held the livings of 


shire and Lynn in Norfolk. Later in the correspond 
archdeacon of York, and in 1752 “ Friend and Companion” to Bishop 
Hoadly of Winchester. His position as roval chaplain, which he held 


lation with George II 


from 1740, did not bring him into any close re 
and we learn from his letters nothing of fashionable or court 
From first to last the absorbing interest of the letters is preferment; 


and nowhere in English memoirs or letters do we find a more vivid 
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picture of the constant scramble of ecclesiastics from curates to bishops 
os. additions to income, and higher rank or dignity. The inside 
history of preferment in the colleges of the Universities of ¢ xford and 
Cambridge is also laid bare; and few indeed—though not quite lacking 
are the instances in which we are told of preferment going unsought to 
the man who by worth and ability deserved the office. Edmund Pyle 


had himself little reason for joining in the headlong scramble \gain 


and again he writes of his pe rfect content in his easy and agreeable life 
in which he had “ full as much as he knew what to do with". Yet he 
cannot withstand the contagion. “ When | speak of my self as satished 
with the preferment I have, I speak very sincerely ", he wrote from the 
Bishop of Winchester’s house at Chelsea in 1756, “ .. . if I never get 
one penny per annum more, I shall never have one moments sollicitude. 
I do not by this intend vou should think that I will not endeavour to get 
something, if I can, for the service I have performed at Court. The’ 
1 do faithfully assure you, I believe, | shall be hard put to it to be 
gainer by this pretention (p. 263). 

Pyle’s information as concerns both politics and the church was 
wide and unusually accurate. He followed the changes in the ministry 
as well as the coming promotions of churchmen. For the statesmen 
of the period he has litde admiration—not one comes in for cordial 
respect or commendation. Pitt, in his opinion, “ may have been a good 
Minister, or not, for what I know. But T am sure he is a very incon 
sistent and shameless man” (p. 355): while Newcastle he describes 
repeatedly as a “ poor puzzle-headed man “. In politics in any larger 


sense Pyle had little concern; but when it came to the opposition of the 


Quakers to the payment of tithes, he summons his confréres as “* Men of 


Israel” to fight “ pro aris et focis ” (p. 69). 

The fullness and accuracy of Mr. Hartshorne’s dates and the ex 
cellent index add immensely to the value of this volume of eighteenth 
century letters for students of this period of English history, and inet 
dentally the letters throw considerable light on English manners and 
mode of life, and on the condition of medicine during the reign of 


George II. ; 
1COT Rt A. G. Porritt. 


The History of England from the Accession of George III. to the 
Close of Pitt's First Administration, 1760-1801. By WILLIAM 
Huxr, M.A., D.Litt. President of the Royal Historical Society. 
(London and New York: Longmans, Green, and Company. 
1905. xviti, 405.) 


The series of which this volume is the first issued aims to place 
before the general public the results of “the advance which has been 


made in the knowledge of English history as a whole” in the last 


seventy-five years. In doing this the writers are expected to combine 
“independent thought and research” with “a full knowledge of the 
works of the best modern historians“. The programme is an excellent 


Hunt: History of England 


ince over the 


one, and a gli st o 
will be adequately carried out Like all co-operative histories 


the execution of the task is certain to be unequal, and 
ume will hardly be one of the bes 


Mr. Hunt is apparently a partizan of the new Imperialistic s 


who possesses in addition a fine assortment of ¢ d ry pr 
a man of such opinions and such syn pathies to pass correct judgment 
upon the American Revolution, the French Revolution, t Irish Re 
bellion, the policy of Pitt, and the acts of his opponents ts manifest 
impossible. In this fact lies the fundamental criticism of Mr. | 
work. Of necessity he believes that England was right 1] the y 
and painful conflicts characterizing the movements above mentioned 
and right in almost every act for which she was responsible during tho 
movements. His heroes naturally are the men who yported Eng 
in those days, above all George IIT. and the vounger Pitt 

The American Revolution then was a rebellion and the \met 
were rebels, and while all means are not justifiable in suppressing 1 
lion, still all means used to suppress this one were lever r | 


ment of savages is excused, since 1f the English had no 
would have fought for the Americans”. Yet even Mr. Hunt recogmze- 
that England erred in policy before the war, and | 
ceived a not undeserved lesson in the proper methods of ge 
onies. Moreover, he is just in his appreciations of the Ameri 
ers, and particularly of Washington 

An Englishman of to-day is much inclined to percetve virtues 
his American cousins, or brothers, as he prefers to call them su 
Spanish-American war. The French, however, are a dit 
of beings. So when Mr. Hunt treats of the policy of England 
the French Revolution, the French are painted in sombre colors. Burk: 


perfervid assaults receive approval: the French Declaration of Rigt 


is a “flatulent document; the proceedings of the Nation \sse 

in the Nootka Sound controversy are “ despicable ~ These inst 
give the measure of Mr. Hunt's ability to be judicial in his treat 

the Revolution. Of course, when it comes to the war, Frat 

gether in the wrong. England was foreed to accept war, and 
accepting it “ she was true to herself and finally the saviour of Europ: 
At the deginning Pitt entered upon the war for disinterested p 
though as much cannot be said of Austria and Prussia, which 1 
showed “ selfishness and deceit". As only too often happens, he 1 
the virtuous nation failed to convert her companions, and 1s herse’t 
corrupted by them, for the English government becomes “anxious t 
secure its own share in the conquests from France his s 
rational to Mr. Hunt. though he fails to explain what England's t 
was. or how she came to have one. All the parties t ro h 

might have secured their “shares”, had not Austria been drawn as I 
by Polish interests.” It is searcely too much to s declat tl 


author. “that she virtually betraved the common caus is 
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talk like a disappointed cracksman who has lost his haul because his pal 
has deserted him to attempt an easier and more lucrative job. 

France is not only to blame for beginning the war, but she has to 
bear the responsibility for continuing it, for Mr. Hunt very correctly 
points out that peace might have been established in 1796 if France had 
accepted the proposals of the English government. All that England 
demanded was that France should surrender Belgium and the Milanese, 
and England would then restore the French colonies. If Mr. Hunt 
thinks that such terms could be seriously entertained by the French 
government, he certainly fails to understand the temper of the French 
people at that time. If any one in 1796 believed that France would 
make such a sacrifice, at least no one in 1905 is justified in believing it. 
Nor is it quite sure that any one believed it in 1796. By Mr. Hunt's 
own statements it appears that George III. did not expect France to 
accept any such proposals, and only consented to treat because he was 
confident that the negotiations would be futile, and hoped that their fail 
ure would rouse the country to the necessity of supporting the war. In 
the light of these admissions, it is absurd to talk about the bad faith of 
the Directory. The truth is that sincerity was wanting on both sides. 

Ireland gets little sympathy from Mr. Hunt. Even the atrocities 
committed in 1798 receive no condemnation worthy of the name, while 
the policy of the Irish government on that occasion is applauded. Yet 
that policy, as even the author admits, forced Ireland into rebellion. 
The Irish union 1s considered as al solutely essential to the interests of 
hoth nations: Pitt is acquitted of the charge of corrupting the Irish 
parliament in bringing about the union, because the parliament was 
already corrupt, and he only used the “immemorial methods of dealing 
with it on a larger scale than before”. Pitt is even excused for his 
admittedly indefensible desertion of the cause of Catholic Emancipation 
in the face of George IIL’s curious conscientious scruples. The king's 
attitude on that occasion is apparently regretted, but nothing more. 

Mr. Hunt can hardly be said to find any fault with Pitt's home policy. 
Even the savage laws passed during the French Revolution are justified 
as necessary in the circumstances. “ The proceedings of the corre- 
sponding and constitutional societies were such as no settled government 
could leave unpunished.” Therefore the frightful punishments meted 
out to private individuals for a rash word meet with no reprobation. 

Some errors of fact and some omissions may be noted. Clarkson 
should be mentioned in connection with the struggle to abolish the 
slave-trade: William Gordon's History of the Rise, Progress, and Estab- 
lishment, of the Independence of the United States should not be re- 
ferred to without some mention of the fact that its value as an original 
source has been questioned; a fuller explanation of the causes of the 
unpopularity ot Lord George Germain in England and of the popularity 
of Dartmouth in the colonies would probably contain a mention of the 
battle of Minden and of Dartmouth college; the French cavalry did not 
capture the Dutch fleet in the Texel: the Terror did not end with the 
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fall of Robespierre; there was no Austrian Emperor ITy5; the 
piler of the Recueil des Traités et fions col fa 

Fedor Martens, not Karl von Martens: the French Ministry of War it 
1793 Was not “utterly incompetent Pitt did not la | 
treaty with France before Parliament in 1787 : 


\fter all is said, it must be admitted that Mr. Hunt h made an 


honest attempt to write the history of England during the v« 


1760 to 1801. He has showed commendable zeal in research and in the 
use of secondary authorities, and his account is for the most. part 
accurate. It is not industry nor honesty that he ck s byt t 
of mind, it is capacity to see both sides of a question, it to put 
aside national prejudices. In justice, however, it : t tn t : 
task was a most difficult one, and perhaps we ought not to exp. to 
meet all its requirements. Probably no one in this dav could write a 
history of the time which would satisfy the large majority of its re rs 
RA i ¢ \ 
Nape leon: the First Phase. Some Chapte) m the Boyvh i and 
Youth of Bonaparte, 1760 1702 By Oscar DBrowninG, MA 


(New York and London: John Lane Company. 1905. Ip. 316.) 


Mr. Browntne is well known as a Napoleonic apologet He is in 
British politics an anachronism, a survival, what we would stv n 
“old line” Whig. and like Lord Rosebery, to whom he dedicat this 
volume “in memory of a long and sincere friendship“, finds personal 
delight in proving to the British public, or such of the read 
that Napoleon though Corsican was not an “ ogre” Vhis volume pre 


sents an authentic account of Napoleon's boyhood and youth, drawn 


from all the sources now so well known and so easil 


scholars. Its object is frankly stated (p. 14) as that of o hie 
character of Napoleon in a more favourable, in re | n 
light“. Then follows in the preface the well-known Ciceronian tag 
from the Roman orator’s plea for Sulla. There is little t es it 
Mr. Browning's success as a book-maker; it is complete. He has care 

fully gathered the necessary materials and arranged them in excellent 
order for those to whom French books are sealed he digest, too, 1s 
fair and discriminating; the fifteen illustrations are well chosen: paper 
and print are generous, almost luxurious. A gentleman's library would 


be adorned by the sumptuous volume. 

But with the best wishes for Mr. Browning in the lite isk 
he has chosen, how true it remains that a man’s w 
his own household. A more warysand tactful apologete would, we 
think, have avoided the challenge conveyed 
parison with Sulla. Lord Rosebery’s Last Phase was a phase, and 
was duly noticed in our pages (VI. 565-567) with a view to exposing the 
futility of defending Napoleon's conduct during 


i the Tory government then 


Helena, and abusing that of his jailor ane 
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th 


in power. Here again we have in the so-called First Phase the 


“human” light laboriously brought out as the foremost consideration. 
[he vice or virtue of private character has little importance in true 
historic perspective. The fact ts that Napoleon's boyhood and youth are 
utte rly commonplace fhe painful record of his pride, his ambition, his 
shifts, his sordid views, his versatility, his change of views and policies, 
and his complete defeat as author, scholar, and soldier is, to be sure, well 


worth reading, even in the favorable light under which Browning pre 


sents it: but not because it greatly illuminates Napoleon's character, 
rather because it exhibits history working by example upon pliant ma 
terial. The emperor himself knew that before Toulon there was only 


a Buonaparte, a boy adventurer; that thereafter there was for the first 
time a Napoleon Bonaparte, a personage mM embryo and development, 
Phis is the explanation of his activities during captivity: he felt that as 
far as possible there was a positive break, a chasm, between Buona 
parte and Bonaparte; he desired to emphasize the elemental will-force 
which opened it; he falsified history in order to display it. The years 
of captivity were a phase, the planet in declination: the first vears were 
not: that is, in any true sense of opening a career, oF of developing a 
character. Had Napoleone di Buonaparte’s genius for failure been 
further elaborated in the French jonaparte, there would have been a 
devolution to the vanishing point. The subject of Browning's story 1s 
not a“ phase” either of a man or of an epoch in any historical sense. 
ut why should a Napoleonic knight even mention Sulla in defense 
of his idol’s conduct and attitude? The analogy and parallel are too 
striking. Sulla; a petty patrician by origin; elevated in his career by 
a chance: a bandit warrior catering to the base nature of his soldiers 
both in the gratification of their lust and in delivering his conquests to 
them for pillage; a would-be tmperator subjecting the civil to the mili 
tary power for his own purposes, tempted by Oriental voluptuousness ; 
a farcical “savior of society”; a dictator for the health of his own 
purse; the falsifier of history, a grim farceur; a low adventurer regard- 
less of rights, privilege, property, of life itself, whose whole existence 
was a mischance and whose permanent influence was nil. These are 
almost the very points on which a Lanfrey would have seized to vilify 
Napoleon: it is a pity to recall the sordid and violent quarrels of a 
passing generation. The Napoleon who was the maker of modern 
Europe and in a high sense of America: whose sole analogy in history 
is Alexander the Great; whose work 1s permanent, enduring, beneficent 
in the main; this Napoleon ts very hard to discover either in the life 
of Sulla or in the painful story of his first twenty years. It is un 
fortunate for a philosophic historian to demand the performance of such 


a complicated duty im readers for whom this book was composed. 


é 
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Military Studies. Vey Freperic Louis Hutpexorer Phe Inter 
national Military Series, No. (Kansas City, Mo.: Hudson 

Kimberly Publishing Company. 1904. 227 


One of our best military critics was the late John Codman Rk 


with whose Waterloo studies every one is tamiliar | 

would have been a professional soldi r: he posse ssed a great Nap 
library, to which, twenty years ago, the reviewer was t 
and above all things he enjoyed the society of men who were tramed to 
or had seen war. A Harvard man, he was fond of the intelligent I 
vard student, and it would seem as 1f our author h gleaned | rst 


aspirations toward military criticism from the friendly converse « 
Ropes, who not only corrected his first essay, but tor whom he 
worked in several of the European archives. 

This book consists of studies, some of which have already appeare 


in service magazines, each standing on its own merits, and pretending 


to no sequence; yet there runs through all a certain 


as well as a Harvard graduate, Mr. Huidekoper pursues the plans ot 


delving into archives for such stray facts as have not vet been unearthed 
and weaving these into the abundant detail already in existence It is 
curious to see a civilian with so keen a fair for things military; but 


the author has not only dug into archives, he has studied the authorities 


and with a retentive memory and an aptness at seeing likenesses 


various campaigns or battles, he has managed to spread betore the 
reader much that is interesting. The author quotes largely from other 
critics, with numerous foot-notes, and, the essays having been written 
at different times, a quotation is occasionally repeated. He exhibits 


singular ingenuity in dovetailing the maxims of the great masters 0! 
war into his recital. One cannot always agree with his opinions o1 
conclusions—no two military critics ever do, and in the first paragraph 
of the first essay one is tempted to take issue with him—but no on 
can fail to find him suggestive, 1f occasionally overpositive. 


Some students of Napoleon's wonderful career are apt to forget 


Frederick. Not so Mr. Huidekoper, who points him out as the great ‘ 
tactician, while Napoleon was the great strategist; and as of the two i b, 
strategy is the greater art, so also was its exponent the greater a 
although the king often touches a sympathetic chord the emperor does 
not. Most of us forget that war as a science is not much over a hun 


dred years old, and that those rules for conducting war of which we 
now talk so glibly were quite unknown until Frederick and Lloyd ar d 


Jomini and Napoleon had put their thoughts into printed pages Like 


most inventions, the first attempt is crude; and it is not by subsequent 

inventions, so much as by subsequent improvements, that an art of es 
device becomes useful. Thomas Saint patented a sewing-mach 

1792. Without knowing this, Elias Howe invented one im 1845 1 


first was a useless machine, the second a crude one, and Hows 


have gazed open-eyed at an operator running sever 11 hines, each 


ie 
ou 
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good work 


at a speed of thousands of stitches a minute, and doing 
and this result was brought about not so much by subsequent invention 
as by improvement. So with war. Now that its principles are public 
property, it can be improved, and all soldiers can be trained in them; 
but until within three generations its conduct depended on the personal in- 
spiration of the general. Yet great minds in war were led to similar con- 
clusions. Speaking ot the oblique order, “Tf Frederick invented this 
manceuvre, he invented war, which, unfortunately, is as old as the 
world,” said Napoleon; but the first historical examples which we have 
of the crisp oblique order were in the victories (“the twin-daughters ™ ) 
of Epaminondas; and as crisp a sample of this order was not again 
given until Leuthen. Mr. Huidekoper leaves out (p. 101) the name 
of Epaminondas in his list of those who used the oblique order; yet 
it does not seem that, in any of the great battles he mentions, this order 
was employed in the same manner or with the same intent as were 
shown at Leuctra and Leuthen. 

It is natural that Mr. Huidekoper should devote most of his studies 
to Napoleon, only one of his five essays excluding this great soldier: 
and in the article on “ Napoleonic Strategy ” he points out (p. 106) five 
important characteristics: (1) the initiative; (2) a single line of 
operation; (3) the unity of forces; (4) rapidity of movement on de 
cisive points; (5) concentration before battle. To these five—unless 
“ decisive points ” be construed to include it—might be added, “ threaten 


ing the enemy's communications while conserving one’s own”; for this 
appears in nearly all Napoleon's great operations, and to this he often 
owed the safety of his boldness. “ The secret of war lies in the secret 
of communications. Keep your own and attack your enemy's in such 
a way that a lost battle may not harm you, a battle won may ruin your 
adversary. Seize your enemy's communications and then march to 
battle.’ The single line of operation is more suited to small armies 
than to the enormous ones of to-day. Napoleon himself advanced down 
the Danube while Eugene marched up from Italy in 1809; and in 1812 
there were three columns moving into Russia, as there were three great 
roads leading into the Russian frontier. Nevertheless, with the modi 
fications demanded by the conditions, Napoleon always did advance on 
one line. But he often had a second line of retreat open. 

The five essays in this book relate to: Grouchy’s part at Waterloo; 
a comparison of Kolin, Rossbach, Gravelotte, and Leuthen; a comparison 
of Jena, Mars la Tour, and Vionville; Napoleonic strategy ; Eckmuhl ; and 
to illustrate the topography of which the author treats there are sixteen 
folding maps, which suffice, though not over-well drawn. The type ts 
good and easy to read. The manufacture of the book is fair, and except 
that Mr. Huidekoper suffers, as we all do, from an occasional slip tn 
proof-reading, there is little to criticize. 

Although each essay possesses its own interest, the volume lacks 
homogeneity, as every book of studies must; but it has throughout the 
same flavor, and fairly bristles with maxims and apt quotations. The 
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reviewer happens to know that the author has long been eng g 
another work, to which he has already devoted several I 
which abundant success is predicted; and as he has n ( rh} 
before him, he is cordially weleomed into the ranks of : 


striven to make military studies interesting to the gen 


may yet accomplish more than most of 


Life of Canning. By W. V. (London: James 


Finch and Company. 1905.) Pp. 293.) 

Mvcu attention has recently been directed in England to a study 
Canning’s statesmanship, and at least two brief biographies hav« ap 


peared since 1903. Mr. Temperley is however wholly right in asserting 
produced, and 


that no thorough or satisfactory biography has ever been produ 


the field was certainly open to him in the attempt to supply this want 


alin 


He claims to have done so, and if his book were accepted at t 


asserted in the introductory chapter, the present volume would un 
questionably take rank as a first-class biography. Mr. Temperley states 
that he has searched records, unearthing a mass of new and striking 
ttled 


material, and that by the use of this material he has, he thinks, s« 


forever certair controverted points. His note of almost arrogant over 


confidence is unfortunate in an introduction, and becomes fatal to 


ready belief in the author's deductions, when continued throughout 


the 


CVs 


work. It is in truth a distinct flaw, and the chief one in Mr. Pemp 


manner of presentation. 


The new sources utilized are “the drafts of Canning’s official di 
spatches in the Record Office, . . . Castlereagh’s despatches—from 1818 


onwards—of which the secret and supplementary despatches to Stewart 


are cf immense value and importance as exhibiting the real tendencies 
of his mind and policy. . . . about twenty original letters of Canning 
which throw light on some obscure points of his life and especially on 


his work at the Board of Control”, and “the papers and correspondence: 
of Sir Robert Wilson who was acquainted with the chief Liber 


of the English Opposition and was also a friend and confidant of Can 


ning’. A long list is given also of the printed works used by the 
author. It will be noted at once that these new sources bear very litth 
on Canning’s earlier career, and in fact the author gives not a single 
reference to other than printed works for any incident earlier than 18e7 
His own work is then distinctly a study of Canning’s later vears, and in 

particular of Canning as a minister. 
Without furnishing detailed proof, it may be stated that Mr. Tem 
the best 


perley has so far succeeded in his purpose as to have produced 


biography of Canning that has yet been written; the best, that is, in the 


matter of new material presented in orderly fashion, and in the just 


t to deny the 


deductions drawn from that material. It will be difficul 
justice of the defense here offered for Canning’s Danish expedition 


(though in this the author does not agree with 


Mr ] H Rose), or to 


is 
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overthrow the weight of proof brought to show that Canning’s succes 


Castlereagh marked an epoch in English diplomatic history. It 


mphatically asserted, and apparently proved, that Canning 1n 
the affairs of the Spanish colonies and of Greece was animated by a 
desire to improve world conditions as well as by his conception of what 
was demanded by purely English interests. The more recent belief in 
to Canning’s foreign policy has been that 1t was wholly insular 
evidence to controvert the proot offered by Mr. 


strong 


But in other respects this biography is sadly lacking. The 
author has centred his study so much upon those episodes with which 
his new material deals that other activities of his hero (and the work 
is distinctly a bit of hero-worship) are too briefly and often erroneously 
treated. He tells us that Canning’s attitude toward the United States 
was at all times one of ~ honorable conciliation * and that had Canning 
been steadily im power there would have been no difficulty with that 
nation. This is not an intentional denial of what Mr. Henry Adams has 
for there is no evidence that the author has any knowledge 


The example cited illustrates a fault pervading 


written, 
of that writer's History. 
the entire volume, and one to which those who have found a mine of 
material” are peculiarly liable—the neglect of older printed 
the material 


“new 
works that in their time were based on careful studies of 
then available. The sense then in which 1t may be conceded that this 
is the best biography of Canning vet published is that it is at least a 
beginning in the right direction, and that in certain aspects of Can 
ning’s career the author's judgment 1s sound and his proofs are suffi- 
cient. But it must be repeated that the argumentative form of ex- 
pression employed is unfortunate, for it necessarily lessens one’s con 
fidence in the author's impartiality, and may easily, by its irritating effect, 
blind the reader to the real merits of the work actually accomplished. 


E. D. ADAMs. 
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A History of the United States. By Epwarp Cuanninc. Vol. I. 
The Planting of a Nation in the New World, 1000-1000. | New 
York: The Macmillan Company ; London: Maemillan and Com- 


pany. Pp. xi, 530.) 
Ir is now seventy-one years since George Bancroft published the first 
volume of his Histor) of the United States. Since that time Richard 
Hildreth is the only historian who has undertaken and carried through 
to a fair degree ot completion the project ot a detailed narrative history 
of our country trom its beginnings based on first-hand study of the 
sources. George Tucker's History of the United States 1s omitted be- 
cause his treatment of the colonial period was a mere outline sketch. 
rhis formidable task is now again attempted by a scholar of high 


attainments and established reputation. A comparison of the work of 
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these two New England historians just two generations apart. each 
representing the best historical knowledge of his day, will henceforth 


offer an interesting opportunity to measure the progress of our kno 


edge and in some degree the changes in opinion d 


great advance in historical study and momentous political experience 


Such a comparison will be particularly instructive as Professor Chan 


ning approaches the Revolution, a period to which he has long devoted 
study and also the part of his field which called forth Baneroft’s best 
powers as an investigator and writer. Such a comparison so far as the 
first volumes of these two works is concerned will show a strikingly 
similar allotment of space to the respective topics, and many will be 
surprised at the comparatively sheht divergence 0 r as the broad 
general facts are concerned The most triking case that I noticed is 


afforded by the two accounts of Cabeza de Vaca. Baneroft's desi ription 
of his wanderings in his first edition was strangely different from. the 
views accepted to-day. Bancroft, again, describes De Soto's ex] 
with critical care, but omits even the mention of Coronado's « 
tion, which Professor Channing treats in greater detail than he doe: 


De Soto's expedition. 


Professor Channing has before him the task of vering the last 
two-thirds of the nineteenth century in addition to what Banervit 
originally planned to embrace in his history. It is then with some mi 
giving that one finds Professor Channing giving as much space to the 
history down to 1660 as Bancroft gave in his first edition. Or to take 
another comparison: to the English colonies fron 1607 to 1660 he has 
devoted half again as much space as is allotted to the same subject in 


The American Nation. In other words, to that period Professor Hart 
assigned about one-twenty-fourth of his total space and Professor Chan 
ning about one-ninth. Obviously this ratio will have to be reversed in 
the later periods if Professor Channing completes his work in cight 


volumes. On the other hand, his allotment of space to this first 


t 
period does not greatly ditfer from the proportion issigned in Ins 

g from proj ion assigned in hi 
Students’ History, and may very possibly come nearer meeting the 


existing public interest in the various portions of our history than the 
scale which steadily expands in detail. 

The most distinctive utterance in Professor Channing's preface is his 
announcement that he has “considered the colonies as parts of the 
English empire, as having sprung from that political fabric, and as 
having simply pursued a course of institutional evolution unlike that 
of the branch of the English race which remained behind in the old 
homeland across the Atlantic.” That he has successfully carried out 
this purpose will, I think, not be seriously questioned, and the reader 
cannot help being impressed with the range of the author's knowledge 
of English history and life in the seventeenth century. Indeed, some 
times this wealth of knowledge leads him into digressions, always 


interesting and instructive, but which a stricter regard for proportions 
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to 


and symmetry in the narrative would have assigned to an appendix ; 
for example, the description of the Elizabethan war-ships. 

It is rarely that I have read over the story of the founding of the 
colonies with greater interest than was the case with this work. The 
narrative is direct and lucid, and confidence is at once inspired in the 
general validity of the results. Controverted questions are brietly but 
precisely treated in foot-notes or appendixes, and the sources of the 
narrative are exactly indicated. The bibliographical chapters are ad 
mirable, and one recognizes that the judgments passed are based on 
first-hand knowledge. 

Such criticisms as are here suggested deal with smaller details 
connected with the period of discoveries. Professor Channing’s negative 
criticism seems to me at times rather too sweeping in character. For 
example, on p. 87 he remarks, “ There is no satisfactory account at first 


hand of De Soto’s expedition . . . who the ‘Gentleman of Elyas’ may 
have been, or when he wrote, or what his sources of information were. 
are not known.” It is true that we cannot identify the “ Gentleman of 
Elvas * by name as a particular one of several Portuguese. If we could, 
however, it would not increase the value of the narrative. We do not 
know the year in which he wrote his account, but it was written between 
1542 and 1557. His sources were his own observations, which were 
recorded at the time, if we can judge from the fact that he commonly 
gives the day of the week as well as the day of the month on which in- 
cidents occurred. Whether his account is “ satisfactory” is of course 
a matter of opinion, but I think that the average student would get a 
definitely wrong impression in this instance from the text. Again, in 
regard to the voyage of Estevan Gomez, Professor Channing remarks 
(p. 62): “It is certain that he made a northern voyage and found no 
strait; but there is nothing else about the voyage that can be stated 
with confidence.” In a foot-note it is said that the evidence for the 
voyage is a passage in Herrera and the inscription on the Ribero map 
For Herrera should be substituted Peter Martyr and the geographer 
Santa Cruz, as contemporary sources. Why the information as to the 
field explored and the character of the region that is inscribed on the 
Ribero map, which was made in Spain within three years, cannot “ be 
stated with confidence ” is not at all clear to me. Again, on pages 152 
153 it is asserted that “no living person had then [in 1603] the slightest 
conception of the size of North America”. If the reader will glance at 
the map prepared for Hakluyt’s edition of Peter Martyr in 1587, 
reproduced in my Spain in America between pages 284 and 285, or at 
Mercator’s map of the same year, and recollect that the narrative of 
De Soto's expedition had been published for nearly half a century and 
that Hakluyt had already published some of the Coronado narratives 
it will be clear that this statement is much too sweeping, and that if 
the early English colonists were so completely ignorant as the text 


implies, there was really no excuse for it. 
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Professor Channing says of Toscanelli’s letters, “it seems likely 
that Columbus, instead of carrying the letters with him in the guise ot 


sailing directions, had forgotten all about them in the years which had 


elapsed between their reception and 1492: for he sailed over the pla 

where Antilia should have been and never thought it worth while to 

make any mention of the fact” (p. 17). It is usually affirmed, follow 


ing Las Casas, that Columbus had the map of Poseanelli with him. Ih 
any case, mention is made in the Journal of islands in the general 
neighborhood of where Antilia was located by Toseanelli; for 
on September 25 Columbus and Martin Pinzon agreed that they wer 
in the region of some islands depicted on a map which the Adn iral had 


leat ot 


brought. Again, on October 3 the Admiral refused to beat about 1 


ms of its nearness and “he had 


search of land although there were sig 


information of certain islands in this region”. If the Toscanelli letter 
are genuine and Columbus saw them ‘at the time supposed, it would be 
most extraordinary if he had forgotten all about them by 1492 he 
real difficulty is that Columbus expected to find Cipango about 2,000 
miles nearer Europe than it is represented to be in the Toscanelli letters 
It is a slip to remark on p. 29 that Las Casas accompanied Columbus 


on his fourth voyage. It seems to me, also, m 
that “ negroes were brought to the New World at the suggestion ott 
saintly Las Casas to alleviate the lot of the unhappy and fast disappearing 
red man”. It is a fairly safe assertion that the history of the introdu 


tion of negro slavery into the New World would have been substantially 


what it was if Las Casas had never been born. The evidence for this 
is briefly given in Spain in America, pp. 269-271. It is cert uinly at 
error to describe Giles Firmin in 1647 as “ the earliest medical lecturer in 
America” (p. 434), unless by America the United States is meant. -\ 


chair of medicine was established in the University of Mexico im 1575 


and degrees in medicine were conferred earlier \gustin Fartan, an 
occupant of this chair, published in 1379 his Tratado breve de Vedicina 
which went through four editions. 

The list of such errata or debatable points [ shall not extend 
It would not be long, and in regard to many of them there 
two opinions. That the points that have been mentioned belong to the 


“mint and anise and cummin” of criticism and do not relate to the 
weightier matters of the law may be taken to indicate that the reviewer 
found much to interest and instruct him and little to cavil at, and that hi 
gladly recognizes the first volume of 4 History of the UW States as 
not only an admirable specimen of historical scholarship t also a 


successful effort to present the results of scholarship in an attractive 


form for the growing body of readers interested in American history 


Epwarp GAYLorD BouRNE. 
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The American Nation: A History. Edited by ALnert NELL 
Harr. Volume 3. Spain in America, 1450-1580, By Epwarp 
Bourne, Ph.D., Professor of History, Yale University. 
(New York and London: Harper and Brothers. 1904. Pp. xx, 
350.) 
firs volume deals with two allied but distinct subjects, namely, the 

discovery and exploration of the New World, and Spanish colonial 
policy and administration with the effects on the conquered races and 
the colonists—subjects of sufficient interest and importance to have de- 
served separate volumes. But for Professor journe’s mastery of his 
material and his lucid style, the result might have been disastrous; but 
as both the author, and the general editor for him, claim only to have 
selected and summarized, the reviewer perhaps, while criticizing the 
plan, has no right to complain because the former has not done more 
than he set out to do. 

Concerning Columbus Professor Bourne has used and collated the 
latest investigations and has added some shrewd inferences of his own 
tending to prove the discoverer’s originality and imaginative insight ; 
but the aura of America was already felt in Europe, and even if Co 
lumbus had never returned, the discovery would probably have been 
made before Cabral sighted Brazil in 1300. The author is undoubtedly 
right in assigning Magellan a much higher place on the roll of navi- 
wators. We have a most interesting chapter devoted to the mysterious 
Amerigo Vespucci and the naming of America, and then a sketch of 
the progress of exploration, but Professor Bourne does not bring out 
the fact that its direction did not follow the line of least resistance, of 
scientific probability, or of advantageous settlement, but was simply 
conditioned by the prospect of gold. Rumors of gold at any point 
speedily caused the appearance of a devastating Spanish exploring ex- 
pedition, While attractive to individual adventurers, America to the 


eovernment was for long but an awkward and almost unwel- 


Spanish 
come barrier to the coveted passage to the Spice Islands. Thence the 
efforts to find a strait and the attempts at circumnavigation, the only 
essays at scientific discovery. It was not until the Potosi mines were 
found in 1545 that the New World was anything but a source of weak- 
ness to Spain, and then the Potosi silver, by enabling Philip IT. to make 
war on western Europe with really insufficient resources, accelerated 
the ruin of the mother-country. 

lhe record of achievement in exploration between 1492 and 1580 
must be read with some limitations. Thrust with European equipment 
into tropical surroundings, unhealthily clad, exposed to new diseases and 
new forms of death, opposed by the luxuriance of tropical vegetation, 
vast distances, and equatorial rains, the land journeys of the con- 
quistadors are as heroic in their tale of stubborn endurance as any- 
thing in human story, although the motives were mean and sordid and 


the natives were s¢ Idom able to offer effective resistance. That the 
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maritime exploration was relatively successful was due to thi t 

it proceeded mainly in the form of coasting vovages froy entre ! 

the new conquests and not from Spain; it was not prosecuted with et 
thusiasm, for the Spaniards have never produced a sail t 

sense the great seafaring races ‘understand the word . ss ot 


Columbus was largely due to the fact that, for political reasons, | 


started from the Canaries, and then the trade-wind—”* the wind the sea 


men love ... steady and strong and true “—took charg: Had he 
taken his departure from the Azores and got into the Roaring Forties 


his mutinous crews would soon have forced him to come back. 


would never have been heard of again. The Spaniards quickly found 
that it was practically compulsory to go northward for the home 


passage, and their chronicle of shipwreck on those parallels from bad 


ship-building and bad seamanship is startling. However Professor 
Bourne does not minimize their success, for he credits de 
Hoces (p. 191) with the discovery of Cape Horn in 1526, while all eee 


that Urdantieta himself claimed was, “que les parescia jon board the San 
Lesmes] que era alli acabamiento de tierra”, when the ship was drive 
southward. The balance of English opinion is in faver of Drake 
1574, and the question is at least sub judice. 

The Spanish government merits praise for the careful collection and 


collation of geographical information likely to be useful to navigation at 4 


a time when the compilation and comparison of such knowledge « . 
where was left to chance or private enterprise The pilot department A 
of the Casa de Contratacion was founded not later than 1508, and in 
that year the pilot-major was ordered to prepare a standard chart, th 
Padron Real, on which all discoveries and corrections were to be marked, 
and from it all navigating charts were to be copied. The tendeney 


toward theoretical excellence has always been more marked in panish 


administration than the capacity to achieve success in practic nd 
throughout the sixteenth century the laxness and dishonesty of the pilot 
department of the Casa was held responsible for the ignorant pilots it 
turned out notwithstanding the careful tuition and stringent examina 
tion existing in theory. In print and in theory, however, Spain kept 


lead; the first text-book on navigation was published in 1319, speedily 


the century English 


followed by others, and during the remainder of 
and French works on the subject were copied from their Spanish for 


runners or based on them. But it is quite a mistake to say (p. 223) 
that the English Trinity House was an imperfect imitation of the 
Spanish institution. The Trinity House was a shipmen gild long before 
it was reincorporated in 1514, and it has never had other than 

sional and subordinate relations with the English navy Phe Spanish 
pilot department was the precursor of the hydrographical departments 
now a part of every admiralty, but in England no move was made by 
the navy authorities toward the charting of even home waters until 
the reign of Charles II., and another century elapsed before the North 


American coast was surveyed. 
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Less than half of the volume under review is devoted to the colonial 
administration of Spain, and here Professor Bourne maintains the un- 
satisfactory thesis that the disappearance of the native races was in- 
evitable. He dwells on the repeated destruction of nature peoples 
brought into contact with civilized and conquering races; but the rule 
does not appear to be invariable, and in neither law nor ethics is the 
fact that the victim is unadaptable to new conditions held to be a pallia- 
tion of murder. There are incidental and general references to Spanish 
cruclties, but the reader will hardly gather from them that the process 
of adaptation, as practised by the conquistadors, included burning, 
roasting, mutilating. whipping, starving to death, tearing to pieces with 
dogs, and every new form of torture, especially on the Indian women, 
that could be invented by the scum of the Spanish gutters, until, as 
another American historian (Mr. Lea) writes, “a more terrible story 
never shocked humanity. Horrors are piled upon horrors until the sense 
becomes blunted.” In Espanola, in little more than twenty years, con 
temporary Spanish observers, some of them government officials, esti- 
mated that the native population fell from upward of a million to ten 
or fourteen thousand people, but the author has unearthed a German 
savant who reduces the population at the discovery to between 200,- 
000 and 300,000. Most of us prefer contemporary authority, as does the 
author usually. In consequence of his standpoint Professor Bourne 
says (p. 202) that “ what Rome did for Spain, Spain in turn did for 
Spanish America ”. Not so. Rome gave its conquered subjects the 
Roman peace, (ree commerce, a literature, political ambitions, and social 
life; Spain gave the Spanish fury, a strangled trade, and, at the best, 
a4 mechanical and soulless existence devoid of intellectual hope or moral 
stimulus. Nor can any extenuation be found in the formation of new 
nations able to carry on the tradition of all that was good in the his- 
torical life of the mother-country, and themselves qualified to help the 
progress of humanity. The history of the South American states since 
their independence is damnatory of Spanish statesmanship. We read 
(p. 196) that the Spaniards * undertook the magnificent if impossible 
task of lifting a whole race numbering millions into the sphere of 
European thought. life. and religion”. It would rather seem that the 
whole object of Spanish legislation was to keep the colonies free from 
the taint of European life and thought, while enforcing a superficial and 
external conformity in religious observance, the outcome of legal com- 
pulsion more than of spiritual conviction. The author insists on the 
excellence of the code of laws for the Indies, and it is true enough that 
it is, in the letter, a creditable record of good intentions, although it 
may be objected that, if the laws had been carried out in the spirit, they 
would at the best have kept the American populations in leading-strings 
and in a state of political and intellectual childhood. But it 1s common 
knowledge that, whatever the intentions of a few legislators or re- 
formers, the Spanish government was never strong enough nor honest 


enough to enforce obedience to 1ts orders, and for those with influence 


‘ 
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or who could afford to buy impunity the laws protecting the Indians 
were merely curious literature. Nor were the colonists 0! Spanish 
blood in much better case. Professor Bourne seems to find something 


good to say for the system of selling government appointments, 
there may not be much difference in results between that and the cus 
tom of social or political bribery and patronage which has succeeded 1t. 
The colonial grievance, however, was that Americans were not allowed 
1; 


even to purchase, that the fact of American birth was a congen al dis 
qualification, and that every employment from that of viceroy to clerk 
was reserved for European Spaniards. For the American Spamarad 
therefore an official career was closed from the beginning; comm« reial 
success was interdicted because colonial agriculture and manufactures 
would compete with the Spanish; and intellectual progress was for- 
hidden because instruction in science, or anything beyond the dialectic 
of the schools, would tend to introduce European aspirations and ambi 
tions. 

If the object of civilization he the increase of human happiness and 
well-being, it is disputable whether, outside Mexico, that introduced by 
the Spaniards was any advance on the pre-existing forms it supplanted 
by brute force; or whether the civilizations of Peru and Mexico did not 
contain a potentiality of progress beyond anything possible to Spain, in 
some respects the least fitted of European nations to indertake the task 
of guardianship and training. To me the story of Spanish conquest 
and legislation is a squalid one, and it will be seen that I am at issue 
with some of Professor Bourne's conclusions. The author, however, has 
a right to have it said that in scholarship and construction he has pro 
duced the best synopsis of the subject existing within the limits of a 
single volume, and that his careful references and a valuable bibliography 
enhance the utility of the book to the student who desires to inquire for 
himself. M. Orpen tier. 


The American Colonies in the Seventeenth Century. Dy TeRBERT 
[.. Oscoop, Ph.D., Professor of History in Columbia University. 
Vols. I. and Il. The Chartered Colonies. Beginnings of Self- 
Government. (New York: The Macmillan Company. 1904. 
Pp. xxxii, 578: X1x, 490.) 

Ix these volumes Professor Osgood has given us the first instalment 

of an institutional history of the British colonies in North America, a 


leted, to occupy a place 


work finely conceived and destined, when comp 
of first importance in the literature of American history Following the 
plan which he outlines in his introduction, he has limited his field of 
observation to the colonies that separated from Great Britain and to the 
period of the seventeenth century; and in the volumes thus far pub- 
lished he has dealt with the irternal history of the chartered colomes 
only, that is, of those that were proprietary and corporate. In a third 


volume soon to follow he will deal with the larger question of British 
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imperial control and the relations of the colonies to “the sovereign 
power from which their existence sprang * and to which they owed legal 
obedience. For this reason he has omitted from the present volumes 
the history of Virginia after 1624, of New York after 1685, of Maryland 
after 1689—the only royal colonies of the century; of Massachusetts in 
its controversy with the crown after 1660, and of New England during 
the Andros régime. While this arrangement seriously affects the chron- 
ological sequence of events as far as the history of industrial colonies 
is concerned, it is the only possible arrangement in view of the author's 
purpose to preserve intact the unity of the British imperial system. 
Professor Osgood has concentrated his attention upon forms ot gov- 
ernment and administration and has interpreted them strictly from the 
standpoint of public law. He has little interest in other aspects of 
colonial history and chronology, and has employed persons, incidents, 
dnd dates only as far as they elucidate some phase of the particular sub 
ject that he has in hand. In classifying his data he has taken as the 
basis of his arrangement peculiarities that are legal and institutional, 


such as the legal aspects of early colonizing experiments ; colonial cor- 


porations and proprietors in the light of private and public law; forms 


of colonial governments as detined by and developed under the charters: 
the sources of political power and the distribution of executive, legisla 
tive. and judicial authority in the colonies themselves; the relation of 
colonial government to the church, to administration, to legislation, to the 
judiciary, to the land system, and to the means of defense; and, finally, 
the legal relations between the colonies and the mother-country. As a 
whole the work is the first adequate account of the origin, character, and 
development of the American colonies as institutions of government and 
as parts of a great colonial system; and it displays on the part of the 
author a wide and deep knowledge of the documentary evidence for 
colonial history and rare powers of analysis and interpretation. 

After an able introduction in which he explains his purpose, Pro 
fessor Osgood traces the history of early colonization from the Cabot 
and Ashehurst feudal grants to the mixed feudal and commercial under- 
takings of Gilbert and Raleigh. He shows that the Virginia enterprise 
of 1606-1607 was proprietary and commercial rather than feudal, and 
ended in the founding of a crude form of colonial settlement, the planta- 
tion colony, in which the colonists occupied the legal position of ser- 
vants. This earliest British experiment, at first but rudimentary and 
transitional, did not become successful until the colony passed from the 
monopolistic organization of the plantation to the self-supporting system 
of a group of settlements. 

Turning to the Plymouth Company, Professor Osgood analyzes the 
reasons for the failure of its early experiments and then examines the 
transformation of the company into the New England Council. His 
treatment of this difficult subject is admirable, particularly of that por- 
tion dealing with the career of the council as a land-granting body. In 


order to form a connecting link between the Virginia and New Eng- 
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land systems, he studies at this junctur 
proprietary plantation conceived or 
Plymouth people, unlike those of 
the position of servants 

Continuing his treatment of the san 
cusses the colonial policy of the New 
to promise the establishment of somethi 
colony. Yet from all its efforts came bu 
of Salem, which was not a colony afte 


1 


of the proprietary plantations in their earl 


its settlement came from outside the council. 
Massachusetts adventurers, to whom the council granted 

under the operation of the statute of (outa emptore s, tenan 
crown, and in receiving a charter from the king obtained powers sim 
to those of the London Company after 1609. The colony whicl 
founded at Salem offers nothing distinctive as 

Jamestown under Governor Dale except its religion 

chusetts was, therefore, at first a proprietary pro 

pany managed its estate so as to obtain a profit 

company crossed with its charter and governing 
and entered upon its transformation from a trading 

monwealth, that is, passed from the domain of private into that of 
public law. Professor Osgood examines this process and studies the 
] 


commonwealth in all its aspects, executive, judicial, and religio-political 


These chapters, than which none are more illuminating, disclose the 
working of the Puritan political and ecclesiastical organization 
freedom was sacrificed to strength and security. He defends the color 
in its policy of self-preservation and deems it warranted in its 
toward the Antinomians, Anglicans, Presbyterians, and 1 
whom endangered the integrity of the colony. For its treatment ot 
Quakers, however, he can iind no adequate excuse. 

Having analyzed the corporate system of Massachusetts, Professor 


Osgood passes in review the similar systems of Plymouth, Connecticut, 


New Haven, and Rhode Island, and then turns northward to New Hamp 


shire and Maine. He is probably justified in devoting but 
to the settlements on the Piscataqua, but it would seem that 
more might have been made of the early history of Portsn 
scure though it is, as illustrating the plantation colon) 
tional chapters on intercolonial relations and on the lane 
systems of New England he completes his study of the institutional 
ganization of the northern colonies, and in his second volume 
the proprietary province. 

Having shown that the corporate colonies, in that they 
of the fief, were dependencies of an industrial and political tvp 
essentially modern, Professor Osgood brings into sharp rel 
prietary province, which in many respects was feudal and enjove 
powers that were drawn from the palatinate, though differing 
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from those of the bishop of Durham. He takes advantage of the op- 
portunity offered by the institutions of Maryland, Carolina, and Penn- 
sylvania to apply the comparative method, and with Maryland as his 
model deals first with the forms and incidents of land tenure—the 
patroonships, manors, feudal income, quitrents, and land offices, closing 
with a careful study of the land basis of such towns as Perth Amboy, 
(germantown, Annapolis, and Charleston. He next takes up the legisla- 
tive, executive, and administrative svstems of the proprietary provinces, 
and finally passes to the colonial organization of New Netherland. He 
studies the Dutch institutions with great fullness, traces the transition 
to the English government and the substitution of English laws and Eng- 
lish officials, and carries the history of the legislature in New York to 
1683. Chapters eight to eleven of the second volume are devoted to an 
analysis of the governmental system of New Jersey and of the work- 
ing of the proprietary system of Pennsylvania and the Carolinas. Addi- 
tional chapters follow on the judicial, ecclesiastical, military, and 
financial organization of the proprieties; and final chapters in each vol- 
ume deal with Indian relations. A fitting conclusion brings the work to 
an end and serves as a connecting link with the volume that is to 
follow. 

In briefest outlines, these are the prominent features of this notable 
work. It is a severe and unimpassioned, but highly suggestive, interpre- 
tation of the legal and institutional aspects of colonial history, written 
in a restrained and eminently judicial spirit. The evidence, which with 
but a single exception is drawn from printed sources, is weighed with 
consistent impartiality, each charter, concession, and legislative act be- 
ing dissected with great minuteness of detail; and the material compared 
and distributed with logical exactness until the whole takes on an 
orderly form, and we see for the first time what was the institutional 
organization of the colonies in the seventeenth century. The work does 
not pretend to tell the whole tale nor even to present some of its most 
striking features, and for this reason its title is misleading. But it is 
not likely to interest the public at large, because Professor Osgood, in 
accentuating the legal aspects of his subject, has eliminated very largely 
the human elements and has given to his treatment some of the char- 
acteristics of scientific precision. Such a work is manifestly designed 
for serious readers only, professional or otherwise. 

As a whole these volumes offer very little opportunity for serious 
criticism and are remarkably free from errors of any kind. Dependent 
as the work is on the texts of official documents and records, it tends 
to a certain formality and stiffness of treatment that at times seems to 
ignore the deeper reasons for things. The fact that the material is 
classified by subjects, each of which is treated independently in a sepa- 
rate chapter, often renders it difficult to see the interworking of the 
various colonial activities; and one feels occasionally a want of organic 


unity in the construction of the whole. There is, furthermore, a ten- 
dency in some of the chapters to overload the treatment with details, the 
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bearing and significance of which are not always clear 
true of the chapter on the land system of New | ngland, a chapter full 
of valuable information, but loosely put together and difficult to compre 
hend, partly because of an absence of gen 
cause of a failure to lay adequate stress on those features, common t 
all the early town allotments, that disclose the collective activity of the 


New England community. The chapter on King Philip's War ts too 


long if we consider that it was Protessor Osgood’s purpose to present 
the subject simply from the standpoint of administration and because ot 
the light that it throws on “ the problem of securing the jormt action 
against a common enemy of three or more colonists ” (1. 544) \ part 


of the space might reasonably have been given to an examination of 
schools and education as far as they were matters of public concern 

The reader interested in the evolution of the colonial charter ma) 
wonder why Professor Osgood has omitted all mention of the Avalon, 
Alexander, and Heath patents embodying tenure hy knight service. The 
Avalon patent with its tenure im capite and its vearly rendering of a 
white horse is in this connection as important as ts that ot \shehurst in 
volving fealty without payment. It is even more instructive im that it 
provides for an assembly of freeholders and thus furmishes a connect 
ing link between the feudal and the democratic systems. I am not at all 
satisfied with the common explanation, which Professor Osgood ac 
cepts, of the reservation of gold and silver as the fixed rent which in 
socage tenure discharged all service. The one-fifth or other fraction 
seems to me to partake rather of the character of a roval reservation 
which was occasional and uncertain like wrecks, whales, and treasure 
trove. If it was considered the equivalent of a fixed rent it was a 
Barmecidal feast as far as actual revenue was concerned, Governor 
Pitkin of Connecticut declared in 1767 that it took the place ot qi 
rents in that colony, a view that the Lords of the Treasury may well 


have deemed humorous. As there were charters contaming both rent 
and reservation and others that contained neither, 1 would 


be well it 
the matter were more fully investigated. 
In discussing the vexed question of the right of Berkeley and Car 


teret to exercise governmental powers, Professor Osgood concludes that 


the Duke of York’s lease did not convey such powers, and thus goes far 
to justify Andros in his dealings with the Jerseys. In fact, the general 
view that Professor Osgood has taken renders it inevitable 
uphold constituted authority and defend the legal view of each dis 
puted case. Few such cases have come within the scope of the present 
volumes, but in the volume that is to follow too strict an adherence to 
the letter of the law will make it difficult for him to present both 
with the fairness he has shown in the work thus far. If he is right in 
deeming the Concessions a failure in the Jerseys and successful only in 
the Carolinas, he ‘ays, it seems to me, too little stress upon the political 
training of the New-Englanders in that colony who refused to accept any 


constitution thrust upon them from above (I. 173-174). ©n the other 
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hand, believe that he has exaggerated the importance of the New- 
Englanders in South Carolina when he finds a nonconformist trend in 
the development of the province and thinks that the settlement of 1666 
was wrecked because of the presence there of representatives of the 
New England interest (II. 200-201). In considering the difficult ques 
tion of the authorship of the Concessions, he suggests that they origi- 
nated with the planters from Barbadoes (II. 206). The suggestion is 
a happy one. The close connection that existed between Barbadoes and 


England during the later days of the Protectorate and the equally close 


connection that existed between the West India merchants and the 


colonial policy of the Restoration give good reason for believing that 
Barbadoes was the source of many of the ideas of government that were 
embodied in proprietary concessions after 1663. 

Professor Osgood leaves the impression, though I doubt if he in- 
tended to do so, that the Lords of Trade shared with the king the re- 
sponsibility for the rejection of the New York “ Charter of Liberties ” 
of 1683 (11. 167). It is true, as he states, that they found many ob- 
jections to the “ Charter", but he does not make it clear that they had 
no part in “the resolve” (II. 168) that assemblies should be dispensed 
with, and that they never would have rejected the “Charter” simply 
because it emanated from a popular body, as James II. finally did be- 
cause he wished to get rid of both “ Charter” and assembly. There is 
a famous scene at a cabinet council when Lord Savile “ upon occasion 
of govt to be settled in New England ” argued “for the liberty of the 
people”, and Lord Jeffreys replied that whosoever capitulateth, re 
belleth ", with the result that, as Barillon tells us, “it was determined 
not to subject the governor and council to convoke general assemblies of 
the people for the purpose of laying on taxes and regulating other 
matters of importance". This action was taken in December, 1684, less 
than four months before the rejection of the “ Charter”, and explains 
much more certainly why the “Charter was disallowed than do the 
objections raised by the Lords of Trade. 

In his introduction (I. xxxi) Professor Osgood advances the opinion 
that the dissolution of the London Company in 1624 and the attack on 
the Massachusetts charter in 1635-1637 were parts of a definite royal 
policy which would have been continued had not the Stuarts been over- 
thrown, This statement does not seem to me capable of proof, for the 
Stuarts had no fixed plan governing their attitude toward the colonies, 
and no possible connection can be traced between the events of 1624 and 
those of 1682 to 1686. The later plan of reducing the proprieties was 
not the king’s but the merchants’. It developed under Cromwell and 
was identified with the mercantilist movement that gave birth to the 
navigation acts and the plantation councils and officials. It was urged 
by the Council for Foreign Plantations in 1661, by the Council for 
lrade and Plantations in 1672, and by the Lords of Trade in 1682. It 
never was a royal, much less a Stuart policy. Charles II. refused to 
adopt it; James II. adopted it to be sure, but so did William IIT. and 


Me Kinley Suffrage hise the ( / 
his successors; and it is notewortl 
efforts to overthrow the propricties 
colonial history is concerned there 1s a wid 
in ideas also between the reigns of James I. and James II 
tempt to find a common policy connecting the two periods wall 

In conclusion a few additional points may be noted 

grant of 1622 can hardly be said to contain express pows 
ment, as the powers are undetined 
was settled by people not only 
necticut COast towns as We 
necticut in 1656 (1. 314) 
Jersey to Fenwick for Byllynge 
seems unfair to Calvert to link In 
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as one who might have issued a 


(Il. 60), since Calvert lived before su 


while the Duke of York opposed such 


he 


seems equally unfair to charge Penn witl 


Carolina patentees in issuing his various s 
211). for he was himself a student of governn 

acting independently. Professor Osgood ha 

“D'Aunav for the more usual “ D’Aulnay 

is not wrong, as hoth spellings were used; ; have seen 

and “ Daulnay ” on the same page of a prin roval proclamation 
in one sense both are wrong, for the go 

his own name “ Aulnay “ Quarry “1s wrong 

and the governor of Salem and afterward of Massachusetts 
wrote his own name “ Endecott ” not “ Endicott ” 

Professor Osgood, though commonly writing 

the incorrect form “the Barbadoes (II 

graphical errors may be pointed out. On I 

‘and should be inserted after the comma: on 
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if we are to accept the statement on the next 
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markably clear, forcible, and accurate the reader will 
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The Suffrage Franchise in the Thirteen | 
By Acbert Epwarp McKixiry, Sometime Honorary Fellow in 
American History in the University of Pennsylvania. [| Pubhea 
tions of the University of Pennsylvania. Series in History, No 
2.) (Philadelphia: The University; Boston: Ginn and Com 


pany. 1905. Pp. v, 518.) 
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long be under a great indebtedness to Mr. McKinley for the care and 
thoroughness with which he has worked out the history of the suffrage 
in the thirteen English colonies in America. Mr. McKinley's book must 
of necessity become the standard authority on this subject. It must 
take this place because it is difficult to see how the subject can ever be 
treated more systematically,. more exhaustively, or with more scholarly 
care than by Mr. McKinley. Realizing the usefulness of his present 
volume, it is to be hoped that the author may be disposed to push his 
studies still further, and to write a companion volume in which the 
organization of the colonial legislatures shall be worked out with 
similar care. 

The plan of Mr. McKinley's book is as commendable as his care in 
working out the plan. He begins with a sketch of the parliamentary 
suffrage as it existed in England in the period when the American 
colonies were being settled and developed. This was of course the 
nondescript suffrage on which the unreformed House of Commons 
was elected; and of this suffrage, with its varving qualifications between 
county and borough and between borough and borough, Mr. McKinley 
gives a full, accurate, and adequate presentation—certainly sufficiently 
full to enable a student of his history to appreciate and measure the 
departures which were made from the English model in the different 
American colonies. Then taking each of the thirteen colonies in turn 
and making a self-contained history of each—he traces the franchises 
on which the first legislature in each colony was elected, and follows 
in much detail all the changes made in the suffrage of the colony until 
the Revolution. These changes are carefully followed in each colony. 
usually with a statement of the reasons which led to the change; and at 
the end of each of these exhaustive treatments of the several colonies 
there are summaries of the changes made in the colonial period. The 
general result is that for each colony Mr. McKinley furnishes a state- 
ment of the suffrage conditions—parliamentary and municipal, church 
and military—at the end of the colonial period. The concluding chapter 
is devoted to a study of the nature and extent of the English influence 
upon the franchises in the colonies, and to an estimate of the size of the 
voting populations in the several colonies previous to the Revolution. 

English influence was, of course, always paramount; because the 
English representative system was the only one of which the colonists 
had any personal knowledge; and moreover in some of the colonies— 
notably in South Carolina—the absentee proprietary interests exerted 
their influence to keep the representative system as near as possible to 
the system then in vogue in England. 

In reading the final chapter, which is an admirable illustration of the 
care and method with which Mr. McKinley has done his work, as also 
in following in detail the changes in the franchise in each of the 
colonies, one is impressed with the comparative fewness of the innova- 
tions which were made in the parliamentary franchise as it then ex- 
isted in England. Most of the departures were due to the fact that 
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in the main the English franchise had come to lx based on the needs 
of urban communities, while in most of the colonies rural voters were 
in the majority, and the English model had to be adapted to the needs 
of small and scattered communities. In many of the colonies Roman 


Catholics were excluded from the franchise by direct enactment Phis 
was the case in Scotland until 1829; but it was never the case im 
England, where Roman Catholics were excluded from voting not by 
an act of Parliament specifically denying them the franchise, but through 
their inability to take the oath against transubstantiation 

England never had such enactments a> those of Massachusetts and 
New Haven which made voting depend on church membership. Non 
conformists in England were excluded from municipal corporations 
because members of a municipal corporation and all municipal officers 
were compelled to take the sacrament according to the rites of the 
established church. In the boroughs in which the municipal corpora 


tions alone exercised the parliamentary franchise noncontormists had 


no votes at parliamentary elections; but in the household suttrage and 
burgage boroughs and in some freeman boroughs, and universally im the 
counties, duly qualified nonconformists were always able to exercise the 
franchise. 

Contrary also to an impression which still prevails with some 
English authorities on English parliamentary history, noncontformists, 
Quakers only excepted, were never excluded from the House of Com 
mons; and Quakers were excluded because they refused to take any ot 
the oaths which in the eighteenth century wert administered to al 
members of the House of Commons. Nor in England was a parlia 
mentary vote made dependent, as in the New England colonies, on good 
behavior: for in some of the larger freemen boroughs it was long the 


custom of deputies of the returning officer to go to the jails and thers 


take the votes of freemen; while in other boroughs—notably at Car 
lisle—it was usual for the electioneering managers of the domimant party 
in parliamentary and municipal politics to arrange with the sheritts 


that freemen in jail should be paroled to vote 


Only one variation in the American colonies from the English model 
has since been adopted in England. \ oting by ballot and even by proxy 
was early established in several of the colonies; but voting by ballot 
was not unknown in England in the eighteenth century Registrars 


of land-transfers in Yorkshire and in several other counties wer 


chosen by ballot, in accordance with acts of Parliament by whi h thes 
offices were created; but the hostility to the ballot. which Mr. MehKinley 


shows existed among the proprietors of South ¢ arolina until the middle 
years of the eighteenth century, continued in England until 1872. Even 
as late as 1872 the hostility was so pronounced that it took the late \\ 
E. Forster, then vice-president of the council in Mr. Gi: dstone’s 1868 


1874 cabinet, twenty-seven nights to carry his second bill through the 


House of Commons. His first bill, that of 1871, was thrown out by the 


House of Lords. 
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ginia was a college ever directly represented in any 
\merican legislature; and it would seem that Virginia was the only 
British colony—past or present—that ever followed the English pre- 
cedent in this particular. Even in Virginia the English precedent was 
not followed in its entirety: for at Oxford and Cambridge all masters 
of i were entitled to vote for members of the House of Commons, 
while the election at William and Mary College was confined to the 
faculty. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. McKinley's volume will quickly find its 
way into British and colonial libraries of reference, and that the ex- 
cellent work that he has put into it and its obvious and permanent 
usefulness will serve to stimulate similar undertakings for the Canadian, 
\ustralasian, and South African colonies of Great Britain. Nearly as 
much historical interest attaches to the development of the suffrage in 
these modern colonies as to its development in the thirteen American 
colonies. The need for histories of the suffrage in the existing British 
colonies with responsible government and representative institutions 1s 
as obvious as it was for the American colonies; and when this need has 
heen adequately and satisfactorily met, historical students will have at 
command histories of the suffrage in Great Britain and in all the 
\nglo-Saxon countries in which the House of Commons at Westminster 
has been taken as a model in establishing parliamentary government—in 
carrying into practice the dictum of Edward I. that “ that which touches 
all shall be discussed by all. In none of the existing British colonies 
does the history of the suffrage go so far back as in the American 
colonies. Except in Canada, in most of the British colonies of 
to-day the suffrage dates no farther back than the early years of the 
nineteenth century; vet in all these colonies—Canada included—the vary- 
ing conditions under which the suffrage has been exercised and the 
developments it has undergone in consequence largely of conditions 
inherent in a newly-settled country are much the same as attended the 
establishment of the parliamentary franchise in the American colonies. 
There is an admirable index to Mr. McKinley's book. It covers thirty 


pages; and the only lack is a bibliography. Epwarp Porritt. 


Justice in Colonial Virginia. By Ouiver Perry Currwoop, Johns 
Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science, 
Series NXIII.. Nos. 7-8.]| (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 
1905. 124.) 

As an incorruptible administration of justice is the highest and most 
perfect guaranty of morality and enlightenment, it follows that in the 
evolution of the judiciary branch of government in any nation civiliza- 
tion manifests its finest and most interesting phases. Hence Dr. Chit- 
wood in this monograph upon the origin, history, and growth of the 
Virginia colonial judiciary has presented us with a work which attracts 


attention because of the subject-matter. As the field of investigation 1s 


an 
teow 
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a comparatively neglected one, his has 


ing close and patient research; and well has he acquitted himself of the 
responsibility thus voluntarily assumed. He has collected a great many 
interesting facts, while his own reflections upon the varied manifesta 
tions of the judicial practice are interesting and sometimes profound. 
Especially to be praised is the clear and discriminating method of treat- 


ment which he has pursued. 
After an introductory chapter containing an account of the military 


rule at Jamestown from 1607 to 1619, the author considers in regular 


order the several parts plaved in the administration of justice in Vir 


ginia by the Assembly, the Superior Courts, the Inferior Courts, and the 


court officials, under which last head there is much interesting informa 


tion about the sheriffs, constables, and lawyers of the colony Probably 


Dr. Chitwood might have made his paper stronger and more valuablk 


dwelling at greater length upon the relations of the judiciary to society 
in Virginia. We are told very truly (p. 94) that the county courts pet 
formed the part of schools of law, where the statesmen of Virginia re 
ceived the training which qualified them so well for the organization in 
1776 of an independent commonwealth: but we are not told how by 


their supervision over the vestries and direct control over orphans and 


poor children the rudiments of learning were extended to the mass of 


the people. In binding out orphans and poor children, with the r 


quirement always inserted in the indentures for instruction in reading 


than “ incidental”, as Dr. Chitwood has it (p. 94). 


Again, we are told of the popular character of the courts in the be 


ginning,and afterward of their aristocratic constitution in the eighteenth 


century; but we are not told satisfactorily why this change occurred, and 


there seems to be a suggestion in Dr. Chitwood'’s monograph that, as 


time went on, there was a deterioration in the judiciary, owing to the 


~ 


Assembly's losing its right to hear appeals. As a matter of fact, it was 


a very bad thing for the Assembly, meeting annually, to interfere with 


the decisions of the courts, as the independence of the judiciary is a 


cardinal principle in modern jurisprudence. The General Court of 


Virginia in the eighteenth century could not, in any real sense, be con 


sidered “aristocratic” as long as it had to obey the law of the legisla 


ture, and as long as its members were subject to removal by petition to 


the king. As a matter of fact, the courts of colonial Virginia were 


not so aristocratic as the present courts of the United State s, whose 


judges hold office for life and are vested with the supreme power of 
declaring void any law conflicting with the Constitution 

Moreover, it does not appear to the present writer that Dr. Chitwood 
fully sets forth the tremendous contrast afforded by the judicial in 
stitutions of Virginia during the latter part of the colonial period with 
the crude beginnings in the seventeenth century. Dr. Fiske has a para 


graph in his Old Virginia and her Neighbors (11. 266) which may be 
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profitably quoted: “ During the eighteenth century the development in 
legal learning and acumen, and in weight of judicial authority, was 
remarkable. The profession was graced by such eminent names as 
Pendleton, Wythe, and Henry, until in John Marshall the Old Dominion 
gave to the world a name second to none among the great judges of 
English race and speech.” 

Nevertheless, Dr. Chitwood’s work is a valuable contribution to the 
study of our antiquities and beginnings; and it is with unfeigned pleas- 
ure that we welcome this vigorous young scholar into the ranks of our 
historical investigators. Lyon GARDINER TYLER. 


Louisiana: a Record of Expansion. By ALtert Puecrs. —[Ameri- 
can Commonwealths.| (Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin, and Company. 1905. I’p. ix, 412.) 

THe task of writing a history of Louisiana, especially the Louisiana 
of colonial times, has been greatly facilitated during the last few years 
in several ways. The celebration at St. Louis of the centennial of the 
purchase aroused a keen interest in the history of the Mississippi valley, 
and naturally produced a number of works dealing with this subject in 
a more or less original fashion. Moreover the publications of the 
American Historical Association have thrown new light on obscure 
points in the Spanish period. Finally the Louisiana Historical Society 
has added to its Magne and Margry collections by procuring from 
France, in the last eighteen months, seven or more volumes of tran- 
scripts from the French archives, some of them containing new material 
of great importance. Skilful use of these new as well as of the older 
documentary material has been made by Mr. Phelps in his Loutstana 

Che author’s main object, as he states it in his preface, has been to 
show that “the Latin settlements in the Mississippi Valley . . . threat- 
ened the coherence of the feeble Federation of States, checked the drift 
of pioneers that instinctively bore the destiny of the nation ever west- 
ward, and, even as late as 1803, offered a dangerous and alluring scheme 
of conquest to Napoleon.” Hence the author's principal theme was to 
show the relation of the Mississippi valley to the older states of the 
Union and to emphasize the vast importance of Jefferson's purchase. 
He has done more, however: he has briefly but skilfully traced the 
history of Louisiana as a state of the Union; its swift development up 
to the Civil War; the chief events of that struggle as far as they 
touched Louisiana; and—not without a number of dramatic details— 
the dark days of Reconstruction. 

At this point the book indicates the limits of space placed upon the 
author by his publishers; for the period tollowing Reconstruction—the 
period of the renascence of the state and of its development along in- 
dustrial and educational lines—is inadequately presented. The reader 
feels a natural disappointment that there should be so graphic a pres- 
entation of the disastrous Reconstruction era, and so brief an account 


of the new day that was soon to dawn. In no other work, however, 


is the plea of the indignant and oppressed South more fervently urged 
At times the author's Southern rearing and sympathies betray him into 
giving what seems to be a partizan view of the vexed questions of that 
time. Two instances will be noted later. 

Vhis fault is in a measure offset by the large view and the excelent 
analysis of the events that led up to the Civil War. It is in the colonial 
period, however, that Mr. Phelps is at his best. Here the subject lent 
itself naturally to his strongly poetical temperament, and we tind many 
passages in which the objects and aims of the Spanish and French ex 
plorers are well set forth, with due consideration of the contemporaneous 
history of Europe; while there is a charm of style withal, a delighttul 
literary touch, which makes this portion of the hook fascinating reading 
fhe author has happily avoided the flowing but rather inflated style 
of Gayarré and the dry-as-dust annalistic style of Martin. The re ader 
will linger over Mr. Phelps’s description (p. 34) of the Indian dances 


given in honor of Iberville, when “ flashing and gorgeous with feathers, 
tassels, jingling bits of metal, and fresh paint, the lithe, almost naked 
bodies wove their savage beauty into a dazzling maze of barbaric color 
and motion": and over the touching story he tells (pp. 205-207) of the 
transformation of Padre Antonio de Sedella, the dt 
Holy Office, into the gentle Pere Antoine, the beloved priest ot rich 
and poor alike. By such passages Mr. Phelps has lent to his narra 
the same kind of interest which, in a higher degree, has made so popular 
the writings of Fiske and Parkman. 

lhe book, as a whole, shows a careful study of the sources, and its 
accuracy is commendable. There are, however, some errors, due partly 
to a failure to examine recently discovered documents and partly to 
other causes. Baton Rouge received its name not from “a red corn 
stalk ” (p. 33), but from a reddened Mai, or May-pole, seen by Iberville 
It is not accurate to say (p. 102) that after the treaty of Paris “in 
1763", * the question of Louisiana get remained to be settled’. It had, 
of course, been settled November 3, 1762. The “town of New Orleans ” 
(p. 142) is a slip for the “isle of Orleans”. Don Andres Almonester 
(not “ Almonaster”), the inscription on his tomb to the contrary not- 
withstanding, did not build the famous Cabildo as a “ philanthropist 
(p. 160). The Pontalba letters in the library of the Louisiana Historical 
Society show that his family claimed and received full compensation 
There is a failure to state (p. 265) that the chief cause of Jackson's 
adoption of the Lafittes was, as Jackson afterward stated, that the 
smugglers had several thousand rounds of cartridges, which they finally 
gave up, and to the use of which Jackson attributed the saving of New 
Orleans. The English officers “drank with enthusiasm to the inspiring 
toast, ‘Beauty and Booty’” (pp. 274-275). It should he noted that 
some fifteen years later a number of the British officers, indignant at 
this slur on their honor, published their sworn testimony to the effect 


that there was no such watchword at New Orleans. The author makes 


severe strictures on Congress for its action on two occasions (pp. 345 
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346, 350). First, Congress was unfair in the drastic measures taken 
against the labor laws passed by the South in 1865; the testimony taken 
in regard to these laws was one-sided, etc. For instance, says Mr. 
Phelps, no law on the subject had been promulgated in Louisiana at all. 
It is only fair to reply that though no law against freedmen had been 
“promulgated” by the Louisiana legislature, several bills of great 
severity were pending in that body when Congress took up the matter, 
and were doubtless dropped because of the attitude of Congress. Again, 
Mr. Phelps, doubtless following Burgess, charges Congress with uncon- 
stitutional action in not submitting the Fourteenth Amendment to Prest- 
dent Johnson for his signature (p. 350). The advocate of Congress 
could reply that the first ten amendments did not receive the signature 
of the President, and that the Supreme Court (3 Dallas, 381) had de- 
cided that the negative of the President applies to ordinary legislation 
and has nothing to do with the proposition or adoption of amendments to 
the Constitution. 

Such faults are only natural in a young writer who treats for the 
first time so long a period as is embraced in the history of Louisiana. 
In spite of them the work is worthy of a high place in the series of which 


it forms a part. 
Joun R. Friekcen. 


Rhode Island: a Study in Separatism. By Irvinc Berpine Ricu- 
MAN. [American Commonwealths.| (Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin, and Company. 1905. Pp. x, 395.) 

Tus, the most enjoyable of the books on Rhode Island, is the 
work of “one possessed of no relationship, ancestral or contemporary, 
to New England”. It will not displace the solid history by Arnold, but 
the changes of a half-century will give it a place of its own. It is 
significant that, while the history of Rhode Island has been politico- 
theological, or at least politico-legal, this latest work is an instructive 
picture of social life. The author fairly establishes his thesis of sepa- 
ratism as the formative principle of the community. He lays out his 
periods and classification as follows: Agriculture and Separatism, 1636- 
1689: Commerce and Co-operation, 1690-1763; Unification and Manufac- 
tures, 1764 to the present day. These fixed partitions are too rigid, and 
the periods are more or less arbitrary. Commerce, as developed in the 
East for two or three decades after the Revolution, was more important 
than at any other period. Nor did manufactures get under way until 
Slater started in 1790. The terms are elaborated considerably. “ By 
Providence there was symbolized individualism both religious and po- 
litical—a force centrifugal, disjunctive, and even disruptive. By Aquid- 
neck ... there was symbolized collectivism—a collectivism thoroughly 
individualized as to religion, but in politics conjunctive and centripetal ” 
(p. 32). Collectivism may be interpreted in that way, but according to 


Woolsev it “denotes the condition of a community when its affairs, 


especially its industry, are managed in the collective way”. There was 
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nothing of this latter sort in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
History is hardly elucidated by such forced terms. 

The main exigesis is wholly correct. “ The age of Roger Williams 
in Rhode Island was a great age. For the first time in human history 


State had wholly been dissociated from Church in a commonwealth not 


utopian but real. For the first time the fundamental idea of modern 


civilization—that of rights of man as a being responsible primarily t 


God and not to the community—had been given an impulse powerful 
and direct ” (pp. 60-61). The right }* rsonalities are emph isized Har 
ris, Coddington, and Clarke brought the spiritists down to earth, giving 
organization and a backbone to the communities, or the state cou 
not have lived. 

The Dorr rebellion—an incipient revolution—is well handled. The 


important constitutional problems there developed are treated fairly 


The strong fighting spirit of the Seeker-Quaker state, as in privateering, 
in the Revolution, and in the Civil War, is very suggestive. 


An oceasional error occurs, as in half-affirming (p. 6) a thoroughly 
exploded tradition of “ Norse construction” of the Old Stone Mill. 


More important is the strange lapse “no... conscription” (p. 316)- 


a remarkable error in such thorough investigation. Rhode Island was 


were duly mustered 


first to draft; and her conscripts—not substituted 
James Bryce brought our state under new obligation when he inspired 
the author to make these studies; and the East may well congratulate 


the western states thereon. Vitt1am B. WEEDEN 


The American Nation: A History. Edited by ALnert 
Harr. Volume 6. Provincial America, 1690-1740. By 
Evarts Bourert Greene, Ph.D., Professor of History in 
Illinois State University. (New York and London: Harper 
and Brothers. 1905. Pp. xxi, 350.) 


OnE advantage of the present movement toward the writing of 


general histories of our country is that gaps must be filled in. Mr 
Greene’s book deals with one of these, perhaps the least-known fifty vears 
between 1600 and the present day, a period which has at the same 


time repelled by its difficulty and lacked in the picturesque attraction 


of the years just before and after. Mr. Greene has handled his prob 


lem with the grasp of a true historical artisan, and his book is a 
definite contribution to American history. The chief difficulty arises 
from the necessity of treating the history of still distinctly different 
colonies, which, nevertheless, “ possessed important elements of unity” 


imits of a single volume, 


Mr. Greene has wisely deciced that, within the 


“the most instructive method for the student of this period is to 
emphasize the general movements” (p. xix). It must, however, be 
confessed that there is a consequent loss of vitality. To such a book 


one must bring one’s interest, and it is a question whether some con 


cession might not have been made to the general reader by way of 
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the selection for fuller treatment of typical incidents. Whether Mr. 
Greene might not have adopted the middle course of a treatment by 
sections will also be considered a question by some, but his determination 
to give emphasis to political institutions made this the less practicable. 

In the development of general tendencies Mr. Greene shows full 
grasp of the situation. He is particularly strong in dealing with the 
relations of the colonies and the mother-country, and devotes about 
one-third of the book to this topic. The effect of the * ¢ slorious Revolu- 
tion” is well treated, although the practical identity of the cases of the 
colonial and municipal charters, and the consequent obligation upon 
William to restore the latter, is perhaps not made quite plain, Atten- 
tion is repeatedly called to the influence of the charter colonies on the 
provinces by furnishing illustrations of popular government, and of the 
reflex influence of the provinces on them in introducing English influ- 
ences. Other forces making for union are enumerated, and this ten- 
dency stands clear-cut throughout. For the sake of completeness, it 
is unfortunate that the intercolonial settlements of the Scotch-Irish and 
the Presbyterian synod are not mentioned in this connection. The care- 
ful development of the English administration gives abundant illustra- 
tion of another thesis of Mr. Greene, that the struggle between the 
imperial government, desirous of a uniform, effective system, and the 
several colonies, anxious to preserve their particularistic rights and cus 
toms. furnished the bulk of colonial politics, and was preparing for the 
Revolution by defining issues and training public men. Mr. Greene 
mentions, in fact places first in order, one more important general ten 
dency, that of material expansion. This recognition makes more strik- 
ing the fact that the subject is dismissed in a chapter of twenty-one 
pages, with occasional references elsewhere. This treatment, though 
brief, is strong in the subject of colonial legislation and mentions most 
matters of importance, but there is decided need of an illustrative map. 
and one feels that the push to the West does not permeate the book as 
it must have permeated the life of the period. 

Though this series ts intended rather as a presentation of the present 
state of historical knowledge with regard to the country, than to ad 
vance that knowledge, most of the writers have really made in their 
respective volumes original contributions to their fields, and Mr. Greene's 
stands second to none that have yet appeared in this respect. Already 
at home in the subject through his studies for The Provincial Governor 
he has extended his inv estigation to the whole field of colonial politics 
and administration. The sources which he has chiefly used are the 
Statutes of the Realm, the Calendars of State Papers, Colonial, the 
colonial statutes and records, and such collections as the Penn-Logan 
Correspondence and the Randolph Papers. He has distinctly added to 
our acquaintance with the use of the veto power by the English gov- 
ernment, the policy and enforcement of the navigation acts, and the 
mechanics of English control. He has successfully welded this to- 


gether with the existing monographic material on kindred subjects, and 


| 
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gives the clearest and most comprehensive account we have ot t 
imperial system at this time with relation to America 

[Twenty-seven pages are devoted to a discussion of industry and 
commerce. Here the land and labor systems, manufacturing, the fur 
trade. the fisheries, the balance of trade, the coasting-trade, privateering 
piracy, and the currency are discussed in admirable litthe summaries 


The final chapter, on “ Provincial Culture “, taken in connection with 


an earlier chapter on “ Puritans and Anglicans , is distin tly inadequate 


In these forty-seven pages one might have expected something with 
regard to the suggestive spread of Armimanism, to the attempt of 
Jonathan Edwards to harmonize emotional religion and predestination, 
to the entering wedge between the Harvard and Yale schools of thought 
The whole treatment of religious questions, however, 1s purely formal, 
we are told that there were differences of Opinion and changes of spirit, 
that Fichte admired Edwards, that “ solitary thinker of North America 
but not a word of what the latter thought The “ Great Awakening ° 
the first occasion when the people of the colomies re sponded to a single 
enthusiasm, is discussed in one page (p. 321), and Edwards, the only 


American who was great during these vears, 1m another Not even the 


vital question of ecclesiastical organization is discussed. One does no 


need to be a disciple of Kulturgeschichte to require some treatine 
what was still the dominant intellectual and moral interest ot the major 


portion of the colonies. Mr. Greene, indeed, i places evidently assumes 
on the part of his readers, a knowledge of religious conditions, but, it se 
his. assumption will not, in many instances, be supported by facts. In 
a similar way Mr. Greene presupposes a knowledge ot, but does not 
mention, the separation of North and South Carolina. 

The apparatus of the book, maps, foot-notes, critical essay on au 
thorities. and index, is admirably worked out. The evident repression 


of the foot-notes has prevented any extensive rerere e¢ to motog iph 


but this is in large measure supplied by the list of authorities. The latter 
is well calculated to fit the needs of both the student and the general 
reader, though, from the standpoint of the latter mec misses Seeley 


Expansion of England and Frothingham’s Rise of the Republic, and the 
former would expect mention of W. I. Johnston’s Slavery in Rhode 


Island, Reinsch’s English Common Law in the Early American Colonies 


some of the Columbia Studies, and a discussion of the voluminous loca 
material for the period. Cart 


The American Nation: A History. Edited by 
Hart. Volume 7. France in slimerica, 197-1703 By REUBEN 
Gorp Tuwatres, LL.D., Secretary of the State Historical Society 
ef Wisconsin. (New York and London: Harper and Brothers 
1905. Pp. xxi, 320.) 


high tvpe of excellence mn a history 


We have the right to expect 


lumes written from 


of the American nation “im twenty-seven) yorum 
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riginal sources by associated scholars”, edited by a well-known au- 
thority on American history, himself “advised by various historical 


socicties , among 


which appears the venerated name of the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society. The volume before us satisfies in some re- 
spects an exacting scrutiny. Its mechanical make-up is admirable. It 
is furnished with maps which not only please the eye but bring to- 
gether a vast amount of historical information. That in colors of the 
“Progress of French Discovery in the Interior, 1600 1762", furnishes 
in one survey an outline of the pioneer history of large areas of what 
are now two countries, the United States and Canada, and illustrates 
the genius that the French coureurs de bois had for opening up trade in 
the wilderness. Of this and other maps the editor truly says that they 


reveal “almost for the first time .. . the immense possibilities which 
the French had before them” (p. xv11). 

In the matter of proportions too the author has shown originality 
and courage. He gives only one third of his space to the first one hun- 
dred and fifty years of French etfort, and devotes the remaining two- 
thirds to the twenty dramatic years of struggle between France and 
Britain for supremacy in North America. This plan involves indeed 
some loss. We hear nothing of Colbert's great schemes of empire in 
\merica: and Frontenac, the ablest of the French governors, is barely 
mentioned, Nor has the editor of the majestic series of volumes of 
Jesuit Relations given himself much space in which to discuss the French 
ecclesiastical policy. This ts a noteworthy example of self denial, for 
in that branch of France’s work in America Mr. Thwaites’s mastery is 
unrivaled. 

The foot-notes show that for the book as a whole Mr. Thwaites 
has drawn information from a wide range of authorities. But the 
standard secondary authorities play the chief part, the most frequently 


| ef course Francis Parkman. The Royal Navy, 


recurring name being 
edited by the late Sir W. Laird ( lowes; Mr. Fortescue’s History of the 
British Army; Kingsford’s History of Canada; Doughty and Parmelee’s 
Siege of Quebec—these represent the type of works to which Mr. 
Phwaites is indebted for his principal information in more than half of 
the book. In truth the volume hardly fulfils the promise for the series 
that it shall be based upon original sources. This is obvious every- 
where, but we furnish one or two illustrations. Mr. Thwaites notes 
the remarkable fact (p. 256) that, while men were dying of scurvy by 
hundreds in Quebee during the siege in the winter of 1759-1760, few 
women were even ill, For this he cites as authority Bradley's Fight 
ith France for North America, but the real authority is Captain John 
Knox, who was in Quebec during that winter, and whose book Mr. 
Thwaites names in his bibliography. Again, Mr. Thwaites cites Park- 
man’s Montcalm and Wolfe for the striking description (p. 253) of 
General Murray's garrison in Quebec in the spring of 1760 as “ half- 
starved, scorbutic skeletons“. But the real authority is Quartermaster- 


Sergeant Johnson, whose original narration is printed in the fifth vol- 


ume of Doughty and Parmelee’s Siege of Quebec, a k which, though 
frequently cited, has obviously not been studied in its entiret 

An effective history involves at least three characteristics: it must 
be written in an attractive literary style, it must In ccurate ] 
must show mastery of the chiet sot 
points the verdict on at least parts of Mr. Thwaites work must be ad 
verse. Its quality varies. The chapters which relate to the Misstssippt 
valley are written with more ease and accuracy than are those relating 
to eastern America, a fact that is due probably to the author's long 
dence in the west. When on less familiar ground his style becomes 
stilted: his sources of information are either inadequate or ill-under- 
stood: and he makes startling mistakes 

It is worth while to test the book on the three chief points named 
First, then, in regard to style it must be pronounced very detective 
In the two hundred pages devoted to a dramatic war there are unrivaled 
opportunities for vivid effects Mr. Thwaites 1s mscious of his 
opportunities. He tells at length Washington's experiences 61 the 
Ohio: he does his best to make a striking narrative of the two sieges ot 


Louisburg, and of Wolfe's siege of Quebec. But the effect is rather 
dismal. The narrative lacks life. Too many ideas are crowded into 
single sentences. Words are used with strange and en imaccurate 


meanings. Grammar is sometimes disregarded; for instance, the rela 


tions of prepositions to their antecedents are often hopelessly 1 volves 


“Virginia was poorly supplied with wagons and horses, for rivers at d 
bays were her principal routes of commerce, so that these had to be 


obtained in Pennsylvania, where Franklin’s prestige alone succeeded 


in wheedling them out of the reluctant people” (p. 174). We may 


well ask what, according to Mr. Thwaites, it was that the ingemous 
Franklin was to extort from Pennsylvania. When Mr. Thwattes ms 

to say that Wolfe had an indomitable spirit, he says “indubitable ~ (p 
242); and we begin to wonder what a man with ar lubitabl rit 1s 


like. The Canadians are “ bookishly ignorant” (p. 24 vhich we 


take to mean ignorant of books. Spain is “strong enoug! 
high hand” (p. 268), a feat which even an infant can perforn lhings 
do not happen with Mr. Thwaites; they “transpire” (p. 106), whi 
used in this sense is mere journalese. 


Nor in the substance of much that he says is Mr. Thwaites more 


happy. If already in 1588 * England was recognized as mistress of the 
seas” (p. 6), why all this talk about Trafalgar? Roberval’s name was 
not “la Roche” (p. 8) but la Roqu It is amusing to read of the 
repair of the “ crude fortifications ” of (Quebec in 154! (p. 9), more than 
sixty years before that place was founded; at d for a similar reason one 


wonders what a French historian would think of “the Versailles court” 


as directing French policy about 16053 (p. 15). Mr. Thwaites knows 


that France did not lose Cape Breton until 1763, though on p. 125 he 
says the opposite; while on p. 275 he implies that Ir e held Nova 


Scotia until that date. “ Townsend” (p. 243) 1s not the correct spell- 
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ing of the name of the noble family of Townshend to which Wolfe's 
brigadier belonged. “Point Lévis” (p. 248) is the kind of trap the 
unwary would fall into; the name of the point is Levi and the adjacent 
town of Lévis was not so named until after the British conquest of 
Canada. It is now certain that the Chevalier de Levis had not 11,000 
men (p. 257), or, according to his own account, half that number, in 
his attack on Quebec in April, 1760. Mr. Thwaites’s narrative of the 
incidents at that period literally teems with inaccuracies. The British 
retreat after the battle of Sainte love Was not * orderly ™ (p. 258) but 
quite the reverse, for the were pursued pell mell up almost to the very 
gates of Quebec. Nor, two weeks later, did Lévis abandon the siege of 
Quebec because he was attacked (p. 258). He fled in the night in a 
panic and had got well away before the British knew that he was going. 

The most serious fault remains. In modern historical writing the 
bibliographical apparatus counts for much, Both as a guaranty that 
the sources of information are adequate, and as a guide to other stu- 
dents, we have the right to expect that here a historical writer will do 
his best. In the preface Mr. Thwaites suggests that Parkman ts a little 
defective in respect to bibliography, and at the close of the book he 
places a“ Critical Essay on Authorities “ which we are to take as super- 
seding Parkman and embodying the best and most recent information. 
In this essay we have Kingsford’s History of Canada, in ten volumes, 
described as “concise” (p. 297). Garneau, the best-known of Canadian 
historians, is called “ Garnier” (p. 297), an offense as great as to call 
Macaulay Macdonald. “ The Haldimand Collection was published in 
1884-1885, Bouquet Collection in 188g, Murray ¢ orrespondence in 1890” 
says Mr. Thwaites (p. 298). In fact they fill several hundreds of vol 
umes, and only calendars have been printed. The number of Parkman's 
volumes relating to New France is given incorrectly (p. 297) as is also 
that of the Lévis Documents (p. 301). A volume by M. Reneé de 
Kerallain on his ancestor, Bougainville, is cited as if by Bougainville 
himself (p. 303). Here Mr. Thwaites has fallen before the delusive 
appearance of the French ttle-page; the book itself he can hardly have 
examined. Minor errors in authors’ initials and in titles are numerous. 

But enough of faultfinding. Summing up, one is obliged to say 
that. while the book shows industry and knowledge, its faults in regard 
both to style and to accuracy are so numerous as to make it hardly 
worthy of the high reputation of its author. The wonder is that these 
things should have escaped the scrutiny of the alert editor of the series. 

GeorGE M. WRONG. 


Wolfe and Montcalm. By the Abbé Henrt RayMonpd CASGRAIN. 
{The Makers of Canada, in twenty v umes, edited by Duncan 
Campbell Scott, F.R.S.C., and Pelham Edgar, Ph.D.] (Toronto: 
Morang and Company. 1905. Pp. xxviii, 296.) 

Tue death of the Abbé Henri Raymond Casgrain in February, 1904, 


deprived Canadian literature of a most picturesque and charming per- 


Casgrain: Wolfe and Montcalm 
sonality; French Canadians of their most devoted and determined 
pion in the sphere ot historical writing; and many 
highly valued friend, whose warm living touch « ‘ ef 
; The loss of such a man would have been rightly calles ente 
4 time; happening just when it did, we can only say 1 s 
lamentable. A little sooner, and his friends would have ace 
last book as coming from what they supposed to be the 1 
knowledge developed by the controversy between Parkman 
self. A little later, and he would have had at his cot rel thr 
: of recent and practically final research 1 Vaddington s Guerre 
Ans, Doughty's Siege of Quebec, and Wood's Fight fer ( 
with this conclusive proof before him, he must have s¢ the w 
question from a port of view far above that of the ere part 
has to keep worrying the half-knowledge of one side ‘ or 
duty for both. And who knows but that he might | ! 
masterpiece? He had the love of historical research strong t 
an intimate knowledge of the place and people; and the saving gt 
a good prose style. And here, at last. he would have had _ th 
of turning his many advantages to the best account trom the 
data. But this was not to be He had the singular muistortune 
completed his work by the last glimmer of twilight, and to 
posthumously exhibited in the full glare of complete research 
q untoward book was never published 
It may seem ungenerous to criticize adverse the last work 
who is now no more; and we would gladly resign our isk 
editors have assigned to the book a place 1 a serics ol cvlurnyic 
. professedly claim to convey the most accurate knowledge ot 
jects with which they deal It therefore becomes our dut 
how signally the author has failed to give either at ite 
ful account of one of the most interesting periods of Cat | ] 
The book is unfortunate in being confined almost entire t 
aspects of the struggle for supremacy It makes 1 tt 
to correlate the interdependent parts of the world-wide ! 
of which the fate of Canada was intimat lv bound up. It 
to sea-power in the most inaccurate and misleading w 1 
tions of British blue-jackets drilling on shore nd ot I 
4 to the teeth and ready to swarm over any unprotected rt ot Nj 
land defenses in irresistible sheer weight of numbers. But 1t 
to say that not one seaman fired a shot or drew his cutlass as! 
it equally neglects to mention the real determining ‘ 
a power which brought about the fall of New ft ‘ \ 
planned the naval action from headquarters not named 
stated to be in command of Saunde rs's fleet there 
silence about Hawke's victory in (Quiberon Bav whicl it t 
Atlantic line of communications tor gov d and all ane sealer 


of Canada. 
But even on land, the Abbé hardly ever attempts to appr 
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lation except from a purely French Canadian point of view. He 


the reader up the St. Lawrence with Saunders and 


lets him see the British forces through the estranging 


which enveloped the foreign invaders during the siege of 


chapter of eighty pages on Wolfe is introduced by the 

account of his behavior at dinner with Pitt and Temple; 

account which, even if true, would cast a wholly disproportionate 

slur on Wolfe's general character. His final victory is ascribed to mere 

the fact that the consummate plan involved the 

harmonious interworking of many complicated operations by land and 

water, extending over three days in time; carried out along a front of 

twenty-nine miles with the utmost secrecy by officers who only knew the 

parts of it which immediately concerned themselves; and brought to a 
triumphant conclusion in the dead of night. 

But Montcalm fares no better than Wolfe. His victory at Ticon- 
deroga is attributed to Lévis and the French Canadians; though he chose 
the ground himself and commanded throughout the action in person, 
and though only one-eighth of his men were Canadians. He gets no 
credit for having ordered the regiment of Guienne to guard the Foulon 

the night before the battle; nor is it mentioned that Vaudreuil with- 
drew this battalion himself’ and was solely responsible for leaving that 
critical point under the care of the scoundrelly Vergor. Bougainville 
is blamed as much as Montcalm for the loss of the battle; and de 
Ramesay comes in for the same condemnation for surrendering Quebec.’ 
On the other hand, Lévis is the faultless hero in all things: nothing ts 
said about his mistaken raid along the Mohawk just before Ticonderoga; 
nor about his urging Montcalm to cross the Montmorency and attack 
Wolfe in a strongly intrenched position; nor about his great prepon- 
derance in numbers at Ste. Foy; nor about his equivecation at Montreal. 

Indeed the Abbé appears as the advocate of the French Canadians 
contra mundum. Wad he been able to do so with the whole of the 
evidence before him, he would undoubtedly have left a valuable work of 
its peculiar kind; because there is a distinctly useful role for the advo- 
cate in history as in everything else. But the French Canadians lose 
more than they gain by a championship which is based on injustice to the 
soldiers of Old France and misrepresentation of their foes. The 
French Canadians played a heroic part throughout the campaign and 
especially during the trying days of the siege of Quebec, and their con 


duct was in marked contrast with the weak, vain-glorious, incompetent 


12, [Septembre, 175: Mercredi. Ordre donné par M. de Montcalm et 
ensuite révoqué par M. de Vaudreuil disant nous verrons cela demain, au 
bataillon de Guyenne d’aller camper au foulon.” Journal of Jean-Fel’x Récher, 
curé of Quebec, printed in Bulletin des Ree herches Historiques, May, 1903. 

IX., no. 5, p. 139. See also “ Correspondance de Bougainville” in Doughty, 
C/ bec, I\ 
2 See last letter of Montcalm in Wood, The Fight for Canada 
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governor, whom the Abbe seeks to exalt in the pages 
the recent completion of research has depr thor 
value even from this point of view. The ¢ 


by writing an elaborate introduction and som 


bring the book into line with those founded 


examination of original documents But the attempt 
final facts now known have put the Abbe’s Wee 
| focus, even in its own field; while they have brought upon the stag 


whole world of action which he never saw at 

We can only repeat that a more untoward book was never 
and while asking our readers to forget tha 
would ask them to remember that the Abbé Casgrain wrote it under 
conditions which absolutely forbade success; that he did far better k 


in other directions; that his best should be a source of pride at 


72 


to every Canadian, French and Engh 
better than the best of all his books 


Francis Hopkinson, the First American Poet-Composer, 1737-1791, 
and James Lyon, Patriot, Preacher, Psalmodts 25 
Two Studies in Early American Music. By O. G. SONNECK 
(Washington: Printed for the Author by H. LL. MeQueen. 
1905. ix, 213.) 


Ir has hitherto been supposed that William Billings was th 


American composer of music. In the present volume 
chief of the Division of Music of the Library of Congress, throws a flood 
of light upon the labors of two earlier native musicians, Francis Hopkin 
son, the poet and friend of Washington, and James Lyon, the patric’ 


preacher, and psalmodist. The amount of musical detail that Mr. Son 


neck has unearthed has astonished not only Americans but has found 
recognition in Germany. It is true that Billings was the first prote 
sional composer that our country poss ssed, but it is here abundant] a 
proved that there were two amateurs In the field before hin * 
Billings published his first volume of compositions in 1770, whil i” 
this volume shows that both Hopkinson 1 Lyon composed some works oe. 
in 1739, when Billings was but thirteen years old There is still a at 
little uncertainty as to the exact date of Lyon's earliest composition at d sie A 


as to whether it preceded or succeeded the first musical work o1 Hoy 
kinson. It is probable that the first American composition was 
song, of no very great merit, entitled “ My days have been so wor drou 
free", by Hopkinson, which our author conjectures to have heer 


in 1739. In 1788 Hopkinson published a set of songs 


cated to George Washington. In a letter (given on p. 113) dated N 


vember 20, 1788, Hopkinson writes to Washington, saying: | However 
small the Reputation may be that I shall de ve ro is Work, 1 
cannot I believe. be refused the Credit of being the first Native ot 1] 


United States who has produced a Musical Composition.” Pe thi 


|| 
id 
very pertinent notes, t 
hie 
he 
1 
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letter Washington wrote a quaintly humorous yet appreciative reply 
which is also given in the volume (p. 114). 

Francis Hopkinson was born in 1737 and died in 1791. He seems 
to have been active in many fields of music, giving concerts, writing 
criticisms of music, producing a commentary upon church-organ playing 
creating poems for musical setting, and inventing new devices for tuning 
and quilling a harpsichord. He is one of the most interesting figures in 

American music, and we owe his rehabilitation to Mr. Sonneck. 

Reverend James Lyon (1735-1794) 1s not so interesting or so vivid 
a personality, yet he was a good patriot and a most earnest and sincere 
worker for both his country and its music. His first venture in 
music was the setting of an “Ode on Peace” for the commencement 
exercises at Princeton in 1759. Very soon after this (in 1761 or 1762) 
there appeared his collection of psalm-tunes, and as this contained “ some 
Entirely New” (pp. 135-136) we may conjecture that our composer was 
fairly well launched by this time. Mr. Sonneck thoroughly disproves 
some of the sneering remarks which Frédéric L. Ritter directed against 
the volume. which bore the title Urania, and is perhaps justly severe 
against that writer's supercilious stand against much of the American 
music (Music in America, New York, 1890); but he might have acknowl- 
edged the thoroughness of Ritter’s account of opera and orchestral music 
in New York, particularly as he takes pains to praise men much less 
worthy of praise. 

There is some irrelevant matter introduced into the pages of Mr. 
Sonneck’s volume, such as a calendarium (pp. 10-25) of musical events 
at Philadelphia from 1716 to 17539, and disquisitions upon Mr. Hopkin- 
son's poetry, but these only add to the readable character of the work, 
which is a very important contribution to the history of American music 
and will undoubtedly have much influence on future works on this topic. 

Louis C. Etson. 


Journals of the House of Burgesses of Virginia, 1773-1776, includ- 
ing the Records of the Committee of Correspondence. edited 


by Joun PenpLeton KENNEDY. (Richmond: 1905. [For sale 


by G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York.| Pp. XXiii, 301.) 


ly a competent commission, such as that which the Queen of the 
Netherlands has established for her country, were to take up in sys- 
tematic fashion the inquiry what are the chief gaps in our historical 
record, to be filled up by documentary publication, there can be no doubt 
that one of the leading desiderata which their survey would bring to 
notice is a good issue of the legislative journals of the eighteenth 
century. Without a full and exact knowledge of what they were doing, 
no satisfactory political or constitutional history of that period 1s 
possible. Yet in how few of the thirteen possible cases have we the 
records of the lower house in modern and purchasable volumes! Those 
of New York may be obtained, though with some difficulty. Lower- 


Als 
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house journals or general-assembly journals of North | ( 
necticut. Rhode Island, and New Hampshit 
large series, and usually presented in an incomy lete fort : | frag 
ments are obtainable in two other cases 

Of all these popular assemblies the Hous i Burgess i Virg 
was the most important, and its rec rd the long 
tive. Mr. Kennedy, the new librarian of the Virgi State | 
has undertaken to supply the need ot 
its journals. His task will not be an eas me Ni it rigit 
manuscript journals exists in Virgimia, we eve xcept ome sess 
in 1693 and the three presented in the pr 6s 
when the Burgesses began to sit separately, to 1732, when printing beg 
the journals are to be obtan ed trom the N rd 
Office at London. The printed journals, 1732-1774. exist 
very rare volumes, are much seattered, at 
complete the series from 1680 will, we should j v tak 5 
of the size of that before us. 

Mr. Kennedy presents his first volume in sumptuous tor Nothing 
could well be handsomer in the way of typography ind there 1s 
good index. [he text is taken from manuscript irnals It 
should have been mentioned that lor t t 
1183-1242, gives a journal for the session of 1775; but it 1s of I 


more than half-length, embracmg only matters elating directly 1 it : 
Revolution, though longer than the rare epitome, The | Nes 
the House of Burgesses, etc. (Williamsburg, 1773), mentions 1 bv Mr 
Kennedy. With his texts of the journals of the Burgesses he prints 
the minutes of the Committee of Correspondence, and sucl 


correspondence as are to be found trans ribed 


volumes. This material, it should have been mentioned, has already : 

seen the light in Vol. VIII. of the Ca/en lar of Virginia State Papers - 
The journal of each sessron is prec ded, as 1s proper list | : 

Burgesses; but, as this is no part of the journal, the source whence the hf 

lists are derived should be indi ated Somme of tl names give! witl it 

question are subject to doubt. In the interest i the ft re < 

we mention that the meaning of the foot-not Missing frequently 


used in pp. 47-64, is not in all cases clear; and that in t] rrangement of 


the introduction most of pp. xiii and xiv seems to belong at a later 
point. A suggestior of greater importance is that in the 5 ibsequent 
volumes, relating to earlier times, the grouping by years should be 
abandoned in favor of grouping by assemblies and sessions In t 
present volume the whole correspondence accompanying or resulttt 
from each session might better be printed immediat« lv after the journal 
of the session; and in earlier years, if any material outside the journals 
is to be included, it should follow the session, regardless « ! 
Mr. Kennedy has set out upon an exceedingly valuable and 

portant undertaking. He ts carrying it forward with great care and kill; 


| 

tee 
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and he bids fair to make of it a monumental series, of which Virginia 


may well be proud, and which other states may well imitate. 


The Declaration of Independence: an Interpretation and Analysis. 
By Herserr Friepenwacp, Ph.D. (New York: The Maemil- 
Company; London: Macmillan and Company. 1904. lp. 
299. ) 

F-RIEDENWALD's text comprises two main portions, of five chap- 
‘+h, an interpolated chapter on the adoption and signing of the 
Declaration, and an appendix which confronts the final version with 

Ie fferson’s draft. 

Phe sixth chapter need not delay us long. Judge Mellen Chamber- 
lain solved the puzzle of the signing some years ago, and our author’s 
‘independent researches” (p. 133 note) in this field have added so 

that he might well have relegated the whole matter to a second 
appendix. By that device he would have brought into closer connection 
the portion of his book which attempts an interpretation of the events 
immediately preceding the Declaration and the portion which attempts 
an analysis of the document itself. These constitute the substance of 
the volume and chiefly demand our attention, 

Dr. Friedenwald begins his analysis by summarizing, in the seventh 
chapter, the complaints of the critics: the Declaration is trite; it 1s com- 
pounded of glittering generalities; its political philosophy, always im- 
possible, is now obsolete ; its attack on George III. goes beyond warrant 
of fact. The first two complaints Dr. Friedenwald answers quite in 
the spirit of Tyler's Literary History of the American Revolution, from 


which he quotes at length. As to the obsolescence of the theory of 
} 


natural rights, he makes a distinction between the needs of a propa- 
ganda and those of a philosophy, justly concluding that however gen- 
erally teachers of political science may accept, in some form or other, 
an evolutionary theory of the origin of government and society, that can 
never be made the basis for such revolutionary movements as have been 
the outcome of the theory of natural rights. “ Future generations will 
have recourse, in their uprisings, to the old guide, or else will seek a 
new, as yet not in evidence” (p. 207). This, if familiar, is at least 
sound, and the chapter on “ The Philosophy of the Declaration” is 
liberally sprinkled with equally sensible remarks. But they seem, after 
all. rather the components of a mosaic than the portions of a texture. 
The author, no longer swearing in the words of any one master, appears 
here to have been distracted by the multiplicity of his guides: a bit of 
J. F. Stephen (whom Dr, Friedenwaid calls “ Stephens) jostles a bit 
of McLaughlin, and on the next page both give way to a bit of Merriam. 
The impression, taking all together, is of confusion rather than of 
mastery. The two concluding chapters, which deal with the “ facts sub- 
mitted to a candid world”, are a convenient review of the events which 
Jefferson probably had in mind while penning his famous indictment of 
the king. They make it abundantly clear that that indictment cannot 
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be sustained, in its entirety, at tl rol 
more clear the abundant foundat t ) ; 
tion regarded as a campaign do 
merit. 

Dr. Friedenwald’s most set 
be based upon the five interpretat ; 
them he has attempted to trac ‘ ‘ relat 
velopment of the authority and e ‘ 
and the evolution of the s 
though occasionally rapid mannet vl ( eres 
and the wavs in which this was exercise 
growth of the idea that indepx : 
controversy between England ar \met 
nearly fifteen years \s the at 
were ¢ xtended, it adopted Vario 
pendence \lso, as this desire ‘ 
gress, the embodiment of thi n 
behalf of all, gained additional cng ¢ 
power was reached on July 4. 1776 

Even if there were space to examine 1 v 
ments by which Dr. Friedenwald thesis I gee 
be unfair to attempt that task m ells us (p | 
earlier chapters are in some Tes] 
abstract of a larger, more detat e 


1 
trolitic 
| tical 


more 


thoroughly es 


in the individual colonies It is 1 
work will alwavs give specific cit 
116, 128, 171, and 185 of the press 
care in the correction of the pre 
Friedenwald would do well to s 
volved Lhe ot the 
ample, 1s eno the st 
Essais d'Histoire Diploma 
tare, Professeur a PEcok 
Guilmoto. Pp. i, 3 
Here are three related ess: 
history, the first, on the ter 
being in a sense introductory to 


question and the intervention of 
In the first of these Protess 
M, \l 2S. 


rhted On the part of ( 


T 
} 
4 
( 
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viewer who has been inclined to view 1 y of the | I , 
Congress until long after the seventh of June, 1776, as g ee is 
whole, rather by opportu: 
well hope that Dr. Irn lenwald’ 
ies 
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territorial growth of this country It is an essay purely historical. In 
the controversies described the contentions of the parties are given, but 
with no attempt at judging the equities of the question. So far as 


noticed, the author is very free from bias and from blunder, though 


Professor Bourne will be amused at the outcropping of the Whitman 


legend once more (p. 28). To bring so much of history within the 
ass of fifty-six pages the treatment must necessarily be brief, and 


some statements are not full enough to be quite accurate. 


Phus Texas under Mexican rule ts alluded to as a member of the Meni 


can federal government (p. 30), without saying that inability to secure 


statehood in that federation was on of the causes of the Texans’ dis 
content. Again, the eastern boundary of \laska is stated (p. 40) to be 
the mountains parallel to the coast: whereas the treaty adds that when 


ever the said mountains prove to be more than ten leagues from the 
coast. the boundary shall leave them and follow the windings of the 
coast at ten leagues’ distance, a deviation which has caused an interna 
tional controversy Nevertheless it would be hard to find elsewhere, 1n 
so clear and compact a form, so good a statement of the processes 
through which, step by step, the domain ot the United States has at 
tained its present limits. 

Once or twice the author forsakes history for polities. Thus he 
places both Panama and Cuba under the protectorate of the United 
States—which is technically doubtful—and thinks that this will be the 


process to bind other territories For, 


e says, there is one region 
where the territorial expansion of the United States must lead to a 
series of interventions, the region bathed by the sea of the Antilles. In 
der to assure to its fleets free passage through an interoceanic canal, 
that country must avoid any occasion which would permit European 
powers to acquire new naval bases in that region, Germany 1s the 


ion in this respect And M. Viallate goes on to 


power under sttspte 
argue that the evil behavier of certain Latin republics and their dis 
regard of the rights of their foreign creditors invite European inter 
vention, which would temporarily seize a strategic point, an act which 
American sentiment would ill endure. But what is the alternative? 
“If the United States will not permit european creditors of these 
states to use the only means which will make their rights respected, it 
must itself exercise control over these undisciplined republics.” To this 
conclusion, he says, President Roosevelt has come and the Senate must 
come 

The space given to ~ Le Canal Interocéanique ” is three times that 
allotted to the first essay, and the treatment is correspondingly detailed. 
Phe various railway and canal concessions; the enabling treaties ratt- 
fed or merely negotiated; the Mosquito Protectorate incident and the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty to which it led, all are mentioned in proper 


sequence. “Two facts are well brought out: (1) that the Clayton- 


that until long after the War of Secession the canal policy of the 


Bulwer treaty was intended primarily to tie the hands of Great Britain; 


(2) 


American government was to secut ! 

all the great powers. “A partir de 1870 lopinion public Etats 
Unis se montra de plus en 4 ho 1 

nationals 1] fallut trente annees et les resultat ‘ 
Espagne, pour que la diplomat cle Union reéeussit r a 
Angleterre une solution purement 


The two Hav-Pauncefote treatr 


ment and policy, and in the secot t of the ¢ vel 
treaty were at last gotten rid ~t 

for a canal under United States erelg mk ‘ 

by Colombia to ratifv the ereemel 

Panama, its recognition as a sovereign state, al ts 

and sovereign rights tor the « t a t . ed 


the Americans to realize eir desire 
It is a highly interesting, eve ! tor s the r tells it 
On debatable points he gives fairly the opposing arg ‘ He s Vs 
with eTreat clearness the terdepe ro 
actuating motives ot British. Americans, ns lure 
pean powers alike. 
Phe third essay, on the imtervention o the | ( 
“La Guerre Hispano \mericaine ts not pet quite 
, in its treatment of events as the toregomng It is temperate and tat 
does justice to the correct attitude and ir ! nd 
to the difficulties of its positior Q)n the « nil ‘ 
size the fact that continued bad " n s the Janne 
cause of Cuban discontent and revolt; not loes the author bring out 
P with sufficient clearness the burden which the policing of its sl | 
the prevention of filibustering laid upon the U1 States. 1 ! 
to the sensational press great perhaps 
public sentiment mn \merica Llowevet i 
matic moves in that fateful spring of 1898 na 
MIATA ills told 
lhe author's authorities for the cana testion are Ke 11 r 
son, and Latané, with Wharton's Digest and the diplot rres 
ence and. presidential messages Without uncovering 
having access to new sources of mformat the t] ex 
ceedingly interesting narrative of the 1 s dis t 
events in such logical sequence as to shed new ight thi ! 
some cases. Then too the foreign pomt oF view Ts ‘ ik 
has neither index nor table of contents r. S. Wootsey 
Lynch-Law: an Investigation into the fF Lyn the 
United States. By James Ph.D. (New Yort 
Longmans, Green, and Compat gos. Pp. xiv, 287 
THe system commonly called lynching is historically worthy of st dy 
because it 1s a retrogression to methods tried out and discre lited bv the 
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ce of ages, and a denial of the principles for which our race 


-ontending ever since the Norman conquest of England. Up 


h is een contenail 

to this investigat with the exception of Mr. Albert Matthews, who 
has most genet! ly placed his materials at the service of Dr. Cutler, 
no one has been able to say positively where and when the thing arose. 


It is plainly not the same as combinations of weak units against the 
such as the Vehmgericht in Germany and the 


strong and the lawless, 
Spanish Hermandad; such bodies substituted one form of judicial in 
vestigation for another; while our American mobs habitually ignore the 


judge and supplant the jury. 
With great skill and an excellent historical method Dr. Cutler has 
run to earth the origin of the name “ lynching”, though the thing itself 


soes back of its christening. He eliminates. after due discussion, a 


variety of unsatisfactory explanations and comes down to what he is 
the first to establish as an unquestionable historical fact—that Colonel 
Charles Lynch of Bedford County, Virginia, was during the Revolution 
at the head of an uncourteous court which tried Tories and sentenced 
manv of them to a whipping. Thereafter these rude punishments were 
held to be examples of “ Lynch Law”. The next step in Dr. Cutler's 
chain of reasoning is that lynching originally meant a whipping and that 
it is in comparatively recent times that to lynch a man has come to 


| Of course, men have often been hanged and 


mean to take his life. 
occasionally been burned at the stake by mohs ever since the founding 
of the colonies; nevertheless, till about 1830 ~ lynching ” was a painful 
but not a fatal punishment. 

Having thus worked out the historical origin of this interesting in- 
stitution, Dr. Cutler next investigates its spread into the West and 
Southwest during the seventy-five years from the Revolution to the 
Civil War. including the remarkable manifestations in the 


committees ” of California. He disposes of the opinion, sometimes held, 


vigilance 


that lynching is a peculiarly southern institution: in colonial days and 
at intervals down to the present time barbarous lynchings have occurred 


at least occasionally in all sections of the Union. On the other hand 


Dr. Cutler’s laborious examination of 3.337 cases between the vears 
1882 and 1903 shows that 2,385 of them were in the former slave-owning 
states, the population of which is twenty-six and a halt millions against 
fifty millions in the rest of the Union: that is, a little over one-third the 
population has the benefit of nearly four-fifths of the lynchings; while 
the populous states east of Ohio and north of Maryland can boast of 
only twelve of these instances. 

These figures, based upon the annual summaries of the Chicago 
Tribune (which of course must always fall a little under the actual 
number), form the basis of an analysis which Dr. Cutler has cast into 
highly suggestive tables and diagrams. For instance, he shows that in 
his period of twenty-two years the lynchings have always exceeded the 
number of legal executions, with the exception of four years; and some- 


times have been more than twice as numerous. The efforts to discover 


a relation between the Ivnchings and the ‘ 
and the proportion of foreigners and illiterate lt ‘ 
’ result. The lynchings in Texas, tor instance, ar i 
portion to population as the lynchings in South Carolina, tl muigh the 
illiterates are only two-fifths as n 
An examination into the causes for | nching is much more sugges 
tive and throws a new light upon the relation of ly1 hing to hos 
, tility. Of the 2,585 persons lynched in the South 1,985 wer gro 
and we are all perfectly familiar with the statem« repeat Sout 
ern writers and doubtless believed, that practically all these ly1 hings 
are for rape, for which it is supposed no legal penalty is suft ntl 
terrible and sufficiently drastic. As a matter of fact, out of the 1,985 
negroes lynched, 783 were charged with murder, 707 or an average of 
thirty-two a year with rape (to which sh wuld be added 109 white men 
or five a year, lynched for the same offense ) while there ‘ 1es 
tioned cases of lynching of negroes for such crimes as § son 
ing horses, throwing stones, lh ing troublesome, art d slapy ing a child. 
All arguments based upon the theory that the practi it lynching 
negroes is primarily due to rape absolutely disappear in the face of this 
statistical demonstration that two-thirds « { the Ivnchings « vroes are 
for quite other and disconnects d causes 
Another interesting line of inquiry 1s as to whether lynching ot 
negroes and the supposed invari ible cause did or did not spring up, as 
most Southern people believe, atter the Civil Wat and as a conse juence 
of granting the suffrage to the negroes, Out ot scanty and tered 
. materials Dr. Cutler has been able to show that hangings, shootings 
and occasional burnings were tolerably well-known between 1830 and 
1860: although the likelihood that a man cl arged with a crime would 
have a fair trial was decidedly greater than 1t 1s now 
Upon the sociological question of remedies Dr. Cutler is able to thr 
less light, though he does bring out clearly that th it ng 
statutes have had little or no effect. He sums up his conclusions on th 
subject by saying (p. 265) that he “ has been able to obt forma 
tion which would warrant the statement that as ma s twenty-five 
> persons have been convicted of a crime and punished for participating in 
the lynching of over three thousand persons in the last twenty-two 
years.” The real difficulty is that the rough and ready frontier rit 
for which there was some justification in an unorgant dco 1 in 
fused with desperadoes, has remained or rather has rearisen in thickly 
’ populated states and cities which in most respects observe the la 
To note small defects or to suggest other problems that might have 
been included would be possible; but the mam impression n ide by the 
hook is one of skill and sagacity in choice of topics, in the relation of the 
parts of the book, in thoroughgoing examination of the material, in 
original methods of dealing with and exhibiting first-hand material, in 
sane and moderate conclusions. The book 1s not only henceforth the 
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utl n the subject, it is also a good example of a rational and 


g 
scientific historical method. 
ALRERT BUSHNELL Hart. 


MINOR NOTICES 


The Annual Report of the American Historical Assoctation for 1904 


occupies but one volume, of 7o8 pages. That which most strikes the 


reviewer is that it contains, out of eighteen sections, but three which 


! o the class, usually so abundant m these annual reports, of 


belong t 
and adding to the sum of historical 
excellent. Mr. W. R. 
Manning's paper Che Nootka Sound Controversy which won the 
Justin Winsor Prize, is a thorough, solid, careful piece of work, based 


monographs based on new researches 


knowledge in matters of tact Two of these are 


on researches in European archives, and setting right for the first time 


the history of an important episode, It ts well written, and shows a 
clear head, not only for the transactions immediately in hand, but 
also for the larger matters of European diplomacy and international 


relations which were involved. Mr. I. J. Cox’s briefer account of the 


Hunter-Dunbar and Freeman explorations of the Washita and Red rivers 


in 1804-1806 is also competent and clear. The campaign of 1824 10 
New York, the history of which 1s « ssaved by Mr. C. H. Rammelkamp, is 
plainly a.subject of a different sort. The never ending political strug 


gles in New York, which give the grave pages of Hammond so quaint 
a resemblance to those of ¢ ardinal de Retz, are like eternal rounds of 


whist. Doubtless it will not do to dismiss them scornfully, after Mil- 


ton’s manner with the wars of the Heptarchy, as “battles of the kites 
and crows”. Doubtless a writer of genius could lift one of them to a 
higher level than that of the obvious surface phenomena, of discern a 


conflict of ideas somewhere behind the ignoble squabble. Doubtless he 


could give it unity and make its story instructive. But Mr. Rammel 


kamp has not done so. 

Che volume also contains the reports of the Chicago meeting and of 
the discussions held in its subsections, the presidential address of Pro 
fessor Goldwin Smith, and three suggestive and sometimes profound 
papers by the three eminent foreign historians who were present on 
that occasion: that of Professor Pais * On Roman History”, that of 


Professor Keutgen “On the Necessity in America of the Study of the 


Early History of Modern European Nations ”, and that of Professor 
Milyoukoy on “ The Chief Currents of Russian Historical Thought ”. 
But much the greater part of the volume is occupied with businesslike 
reports or papers on topics related to the methods or materials of his- 
torical work. There is no report from the Historical Manuscripts Com- 


mission. The Public Archives Commission presents reports on the 


state archives of Alabama and Kansas, and on local archives in Georgia 


and North Carolina, together with a list of the contents of the printed 
Pennsylvania Archives; while Mr. Worthington C. Ford describes in an 


interesting manner the archives of our dependencies Much attention 
is given in the volume to the work I 
cieties. and Professor H. E. Bourne presents a general su rv of their 
characteristics and endeavors. It is 1 | ed that Ul \ss 
4 on the high road toward closer relations with 1 rk of these org 
zations. The volume closes wit | S W. H 
Siebert on the special collections in European hist 
tained in various American libraries 
Proceedings of the British Acad | 
Frowde, pp. XX. 339.) The formation of tl nternational .\ss 
of Academies in 1899 and 1g00 having drawn attent 
Great Britain of a body corresponding to th shilos 
sections of the Continental ac capable 
general interests of the humanities a> 1] of the phy ; 
were represented by the Roval Society, yritish 
Promotion of Historical, Philosophical ar 1 Philological Studies vas 
organized in 1901 and incorporated by re l charter in 1g02 | 
limited to one hundred Fellows, composed ot s holars of high dist 
in the various subjects represented nd acting throug! 
mittees for each of those subjects 
The present volume, handsome in appearance and of higl t 
contents, embraces several important philological and philosoph 
tributions. The papers most likely to interest historical students are 
that of Professor John Rhys, "st ulies 1 rly Trish Histor 
proceeds from the Irish druidic inscription of Killeen | 
starting-point; that of Baron de Bildt. Swedish and Norwegian ministet 
on the Conclave of Clement X. (1670), in which Queen Cht ; 
sO) deeply rested; that of | (i. We von on the tate 
Papyri with regard to Textual Criticism, reassuring 
to depend on the ancient historians; that of Sir br lerick Pollock on 
Locke's Pheory of the State: and that « 1] 


of the centenary of the French ¢ wil Code lt 
also a teacher he will be interested in Mr Michael Sadler tive 


paper on “ The Ferment in Education on the Continent and in At 


The two annual addresses of the pri sident ord Re t 
comment Mhe American eve will be « ught bv a 
in which, speaking of the next trienni 1 meeting of the Internation 
Association of Academies, at Vienna in the spring of 1ygo7 | expre ‘ . 
the hope * that by that late that other great branch of the ny 


speaking Race—the great \merican peop! I represented among 


the Academies of the world by a constituent 
Letters”. The notion, not undiscussed 1 \met 

mend it. Of the projects consid red by the Int \ ! 
its session of 1904, the protocols of which are given in an appens t 


this volume, there are seve ral in which Americar learned opine } kd 


be strongly interested; and, speaking more oadly, as At 
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wes and cultivation on the side of the humanities ripens, a central body 


representative of such interests may soon come to seem as desirable as 


Of the obituarv notices of members, which convention perhaps re 
quires, few have much vital power, or make real, as the French Acad- 
emv’s notices often do, the human being of whom they treat. Those of 
Lord Acton, Mr. S. R. Gardiner, Mr. Lecky and Sir Leslie Stephen will 
especially appeal to students of history. A sketch of Ernst Curtius, by 
Dr. Thomas Hodgkin, already sent out in advance from Vol. IL, is 
The papers contained in the volume can all 
be obtained in separate form from the publisher. 


The final volume of The Historians’ History of the Worid, contain- 
ing the index, has recently been issued (The Outlook Company, New 
York, 1905, pp. vill, 662). The index is one both of names and of 
topics and seems to have been prepared with intelligence and care. 
In addition there is a complete “ Bibliographical Index”, giving in 
alphabetical order the names of all the writers whose works were drawn 
upon in putting the narrative together, with exact references indicating 
each place in the body of the work where any given writer has been 
quoted. For example, “ Gorce, Pierre de la, Histoire du second empire, 
Paris, 1894, 4 vols.; Napoleon's address at Bordeaux (op. cit. I, 97-100), 
13, 126-127; Battle of the Alma (op. cit. I, 261-267), 17, 565-568; The 

The English reader 


fall of Sebastopol (op. cit. 434-441), 17, 579-584. 
by the help of this index may get brief samples of the narrative of a 
rather wide range of foreign authors whose works have not been 
translated. 


BOURNE. 


Actes du Congrés International pour la Reproduction des Vanuscrits, 
des Monnaies et des Sceaux tenu a@ Liége, les 21, 22 et 23 Aout 1905 
(Bruxelles. Misch et Thron, 1905, pp. Xxvili, 338). Technical as much 
of the discussion at this congress naturally was, the volume of its 
proceedings contains much to imterest the student of history, especially 
the student of medieval sources. The history of the organization of 
the congress is given in the first pages, the formal journal of its 
f the 


sessions in the last, but the greater portion of the book consists « 
papers read or submitted beforehand in print for discussion. Even the 
student of American history may derive profit from the technical papers, 
for instance, those relating to photography in libraries and archives. 
Perhaps a larger number will find interest in M. Paul Bergmans’s 
account of previous endeavors toward international co operation in the 


if facsimiles, M. Alphonse Bayot’s survey of the present status 


making 
in respect to the publication of facsimiles of manuscripts, and M. Maurice 
Prou’s more specific report regarding reproductions of charters and 


other archive-documents. The latter is accompanied by a valuable bib- 


liographical list, prepared by M. Prou and M. René Poupardin. Pro- 


fessor Charles M. Gayley ot the Loni rsit i] the 


congress his project for a central ages n .\ 
of European manuscripts and early print ks 
' plates an endowment of at least halt mii n d ! t extensive 
manufacture of facsimiles to be sold to tl su ribing hbrar nd 
individuals at a price litth reg r 
deposit of a central library of such facsimiles. The plat is to to 
be vorthy of all commendation in ost of its g ] t 
P have been thought out less thoroug 
details, especially as re gards historical d 1 ent t 
fulness of facsimiles of different classes of 1 
of facsimiles seems to us useless. Several American librat 


subseribe to all the reproducts ns that the should publisl nad 

we can think of no readers who would not preter » stud 

places where they had also the use of a great store of other book Lhe 


precise vote of the congress respecting Mr. Gsavlev's pr 


we were not able to give in our last issue, reads as follows: “ Le | 
gres emet le veeu de voir M. org ‘ 1 u 
destiné a provoquer Vexecution de rept ductions de manuscerits, de 


monnaies et de sceaux. 


Glimpses of the Ages, or the Supe r” Ra 


so-called, discussed in the Light of Science and H bv Theophilus os 
E. Samuel Scholes, M.D., ete. (London, John Long, 1905, pp. XVM, 409). 
Phe purpose of this book is to review the arguments advanced in sup be 


port of the alleged superiority of the white race and the alleged in 
feriority of the colored races. The first part of the volume is rather 


biological than historical in treatment he author rejects the whole 


theory of evolution and holds to the common descent of the races of 
men from a single pair, With few exceptions the authorities ] 
Mr. Scholes are among those whose names at 1 
to Darwin's Descent of Man. 

lurning from biology to history, Mr. Scholes 
side of the alleged inferiority of the colored races I ription ol 
Caesar, Tacitus, Polybius, Plutarch, and St iho are ifficient to show 

, the original barbarism and unprogressivenes of the 

Next, arguments from physiology, language, and history at dduced 
to prove the negro origin of the ancient Egyptians 1} wit] come 
what of a leap, Mr. Scholes passes from the old civilization of the Nile 
to describe the Mandingos, a tribe now resident in the Soudat lL hese, 
we are told, show a higher civilization than the early Germans, and prove 
the ability of the African to assimilate the higher culturs 

By all serious students it 1s recogt ized that, in the United States 


under freedom, the negro population has progressed both industrially 
and intellectually. This development 1s mu emphasized by M1 
but with an enthusiasm which is hardly discerning 


books Is ascribed to (,seorge Williams The names t certain col red 
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te ichers ire 

irtl les frarnisch n 

cautiously The st 

nected with Tuskeg 
veculiar to that not 

terms of lurid exaggeration, 


‘To write a book WwW 
a philosophy ot h 
such a work were 


Constantin Ne 


Triumph of the ¢ 


pp 308 


historical readers from Is recent bt 
he Nations” series. Mr. 


‘Heroes of t 
possible task of 
that the title of 
lying not in the px 
Roman Emperor 
tailed” (p. v) 

and the character 
ground, although 
asonal kk View te 


he was a sincere 


controversies of the 


to be fair-minded, 


he has read the 
quotes from then 
dearth of books 
in giving us acon 
reign. 

On the side « 
The title page «a 
by side with the 
gotten. There 1s 


or of the structu 


to these topics m 
scholarship. Evidently 


studies of Momm 


less-known writers. It is 


knowledge by the 


lors Wil 


with the co 


history is dangerous, to say the 


making Constantine 


‘Great ” is well ce served, 


principal contemporary historians to good | 


loes indeed place the reorganization of the empire 


triumy] 
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ted with the University of Virginia. Newspaper 


h material, and statistics are handled somewhat in 


udy of soils in “the Department of Agriculture con 


is evidently regarded as a feature in some way 


1s 


thle school. The period of slavery is referred to in 
and there is no reference whatever to the 


of the planta 

sh to and to urge a juster 
lored races under Dritish rule 1s perfectly legitimate. 
th this purpose ts fully justifiable. lo include therein 
least. lHlowever, if 


founded upon sound scholarship and executed in a 


might possibly be helpful. To this standard, unfor- 


of Mr. Scholes in no way attains. 


Sr. Greorce L. S1oussat. 

Great: the Reorganisation of the Empire and the 
hurch. By John B. Firth. (New York, Putnams, 
, The author of this volume ts already known to 
biography of Augustus, likewise in the 
Firth does not attempt the im- 
hero: indeed he is not quite sure 


the importance of the age 


rsonality of the ruler but in “ the first conversion of a 


hristianity, with all that such conversion en- 
narrative, 


to 


\ccordingly the church bulks large in the 


of the emperor falls, quite properly, into the back 


Mr. Firth is one of those who hold that “the only 
y take of the religious character of Constantine is that 


and convineed Christian” (p. 328) Amid the bitter 


fourth century Mr. Firth un an evident desire 
and while he is not a profound student of the period, 
uurpose and 
1 freely. Moreover he writes agreeably, and in the 
1 English upon these times he has performed ¢ 1 service 


venient account of the external h istory of Consti intine’ 


institutions, however, the book is distinctly weak. 


side 
Jh of the church, but this promise is quickly for- 


no adequate description of the imperial government 


re of society, and the few perfunctory pages devoted 
the concluding chapter do not represent present day 
the author is unacquainted with the special 
Hirschfeld, and Seeck in this field, not to mention 
of course not fair to judge the extent of his 
ed out for mention in 


sen, 


five authorities which are sing] 


civilizing influe 

Phe auth 
dealing 
scientific way, 1 
eunately, the work of 
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the imtroducti but r cri 
complishe <0) cl 1 ( 
cited. 
The illustrations compel t 
several reproductions or com | 
Grosvenor’s Constantu ple but w 
Rapl el, Veronese nd Crar ( 
Athanasius “from the Brit |? } 
has passed when such things can ap ’ 
among authentic illustrations 
Vederlandsche Ges the | \ 
108.) In 1902 the Queen of the Nether ( 
of Advice on historical pubheations » Tn ‘ 
Organizing under the roval archivist, 1) Hi. | 
pr sident. and with Dr. T. Colenht ec! 
proces ded to make a svstemat surVve ! ‘ ) 
to consider with care what portions ll s 
documentary materials and what portions king 
ample cde liberation on possible state king ! ‘ 
scope, to make this excellent and very interesting report 
needing to le filled, whether by docw 
acter and many volumes, by brieter 
dividual volumes relating to partict es, JM 
jects. Invaluable as the repor s to tl ° ) 
history, it is not here mentioned for this re s 
things ought to be don In the United Stat the department the 
federal government, states, cities, histet societies 
out documentary volumes grt 1 
Duplication, waste, over-production on one side, Neg 
evitably ensue. Few persons bestow thoug of 
on the question what things are really nee : 
governmental agencies almost never listet | ‘ 
, Dutch are taking Holland”. At the end of the r the 
rules which the commission have framed for the exe t 
care of governmental historical publcations 
The Great Roll of the Pip. i } 
of King Henry the See ond, A. D. 1175-117 With an introduction by 
J. H. Round. London, The Pipe Roll Soctet Spottisw nd 
Company, 1904, pp. XXX, 268.) Phe Pipe Roll Soe d 
all students of the twelfth century under dee lig n 
to its invaluable series, which has been interrupted tor ear lhe 
volume appears in a changed form, the roll | g pT 
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instead of in “ Record” type as hitherto—a modification which must be 
considered of questionable advantage since the extensions are not itali- 
indication of their editorship. The questionableness 
of giving up the “ Record” type is accentuated when the accuracy of 
the extension is impugned; and that some charge against its reliability 
must be brought is seen from a glance at the accounts of Cambridge 
and Hunts (pp. 70 et seqq.). 

Under the heading of these counties we find two sheriffs, Ebrard de 
Beche and Warin de Bassingeburn, jointly accounting for the “ firm” of 
the two counties. At the end of this account, which is rendered un- 
questionably by both of them, occurs the item, “ Et habet de superplus 
xij. (p. 71). Here we tind the singular habet when the subject, 1m 
plied. by what precedes, is plural. 

The extension of the next item is also doubtful; the entry reads: 
“Idem vicecomes debet .xx. 1. blancorum de tertio anno de firma de 
Huntedon’ que remanent de ipso anno propter werram donee Rex pre- 
cipiat inde voluntatem suam.” The position of the entry, immediately 
following the account for the “firm” of the year, suggests that it rep- 
resents a debt of the joint sheriffs, Ebrard and Warin. This suggestion 
is confirmed by the first lines of the preceding year’s account rendered 
by these same men: ™ Ebrardus de Beche et Warinus de Bassinge- 
burna redd. Comp. de et .vii. s. et d. blancorum de veteri firma 
Comitatuum. In thesauro .xx. et .vii. s. et .iii, d. blancorum. Et deb. 
xx. 1. blancorum que remanent super Huntedon de ipso anno propter 
Werram ”. ete: Here in almost identical language we tind the remnant 
ef the “firm” of Huntingdon debited to Ebrard and Warin, so that 
whatever the words in the manuscript of the Roll of 22 Henry II. may 
be. we feel certain that both men are debtors jointly for this item. 
Clearly then, we rightly expect Idem vicecomites debent” this 
entry 

\s we read further we come on groups of doubtful extensions; in 
every case to determine whether the phrase * Id vic deb” is to be ren- 
dered by the singular or by the plural, we may turn for help to the 
previous Pipe Rolls. In one of these we are certain to find the item 
entered with some variation that indicates the number of “vic” 
Groups of these suspicious extensions occur not only in the accounts of 
Cambridge and Hunts, but also in those of Lincolnshire (pp. 80, 82), 
London and Middlesex (pp. 11 ef segg.), Beds and Bucks (pp. 17, 18, 19). 
The frequency ot passages of this sort makes one long for a scientific 
text in which all extensions are italicized; or better, the more exact re- 
production of the original given us heretofore in the “ Record” type. 
But even as the Roll stands, all scholars must express their thankfulness 
at the renewal of its valuable work by the Pipe Roll Society. 

Curtis Howe WALKER. 


1 Rot. Pip. 21 H. IL, p. 138 Extended from “ Record ” type. 


(London and New York, Long ns 104, 


edition of his book M Preve 5 S 
cially in his valuable chapter « 
changes ive been chietly suggest l the rl t reve Wt! 
. ‘Studies in the Sources of the Social Revolt 1 38 \) 
Historica Review, January and April, 1902 II. 254-285, 455-4¢ 
and to a less extent by the f M ! bool 1 
Enelish Historical Review and the / ! ) 
In a few instances the authe ss o 
; stvle or suppressed a bit of specu () 
i 
modifications of his views regarding riou ncidents connecte vit Hy 
=" 
the Rising. He accepts Mr. Krichn's t ti 
chara ter of the 4 onymous / re nd | lit we 
ccount of Ivler’s death nd of tl = \ 7 


them nto agreement with that 1 rriat ‘ nti-« ] 1 1} tut 


of the revolt is somewhat more clearly recog \ ; 
phraseology and a new paragray h on p. 255 give a to the 

account that is more sympathetic with 1 - 
of the justice of their demands, and hence less like the tone of It rt 


than before. 

Mr. Trevelyan has not altered his opimot 
Rising, although in the light of Mr. Alexander Savi researel 
(* Bondmen under the 


Society, N. S., XVII. 235-286) 1t ts difficult to see how the p 


can still be maintained that “t 


a 


the peasants] was an important factor 


drove the landlord to manumit his serfs” (p. 254 
Altogether the new matter inserted her } 
amounts to not more than two or three pages, to mak 
an equal amount of old matter has been withdr : 
] s G ) 


Relations between England and Zurich d 
By Th. Vetter. (London, Elliot Stock, 1904. pp. © 


fessor of English philology in Zurich University, published in 19 


terarische Besichung vischen Engla 

mationszeitalte) Phe present p | 
scholars and fugitives” who “found a quiet al t 
gives brief information concerning ibout half of tl \ “ 
the earlier:students were John Butler, William Udol Nicl ‘ 
ridge, Nicholas Eliot, Wilhia Peterson, B 

, Trehern. Two English merchants, Richard Hilles and Joht 
were friends of Bullinger and the Reto - 
land. Swiss students recommended by Bullinger were ki tr 


fraheron and Hilles, and Johannes von Ulm was engag 1 to 


Lady Jane Grey. Among the prot linent exile 
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nting of t 
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ssory, Hooper ot 


‘ } rr ment 
llorn of Winchester and Parkhurst of 
Some fifteen exiles can accession of Mary. 
the high dignitaries of the English church had been his 
euest nd they all referred to him, when anything of 

e was to be decided.” “About twenty of his works and 


tters, Original 


‘ 
Society; with 
lish books published 
ke the B 1 Possibly some 
information might have been gleaned from the letters and 
tes in Herminjard, Correspondance des Reéformatecurs \ 
Bullinger quoted by Herminjard | IV. 310-311) shows that 
been in Zurich since 1536, not 1537, as Professor Vetter 1m 
6). No attempt is made to characte rize the teachings of the 
formers or their influence on English theology and polity It 
it scholarly account of the amount rather than the nature of 
nee of Zurich on England 


} 
1 


too littl ttentior 
ssart pre u tudies: Notes f sorvir a UHistoire dit 
( and Cha () Philippe have both 
shed Live Rov idemv ot Belgiu the seTICcs ot 
} (vols. LIV. and LV., 1896 and 1897). \ third 
titled Projets d Erection «ae Pays-Bas en Royaume sous 
1] ippeat in the Bullet of the same society (Classe des 
1900, pp. 558-578) 
ot « of the departments of the roy il library in Brussels, M 
\ na position to obtain east lH knowledge of the materi il 
th-ecentury history lt no other city are there su h rich 


in the Belg in 1897 he deemed it insufficient 
tory of ¢ harles V., and waited for fur- 
he records in the archives of Vienna, Lille, Paris, Si- 
and London. 

among the publications of late 
Is and the diaries of the Venetian 


in the issues of the recor 
lors Phe vast mass of Sanuti’s papers, whose publication was 


$36 
reformers 
{ ] st? 
importa 
treatises were tral te nto English.” 
rs. 
rare 
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Tr 
letter 11 
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plies (p 
Zurich 1 
Is a 
the influ 
H. D. bostt 
L’Ftal nt du Re Espagnol dans les Pays-Bas et 
t t Crossart (Brussels. Lamertin, 1905, pp. XM. 
So rec the loss of the Philippine Islands proved to be the 
culmuinat e decline of Spanish dominance in the world bevond 
her pet tt anv new light on the first step of this slow retreat 
should Tx med. The author of this volume on the revolt of the 
: Netherlands against Philip II. sets out with a definite thesis. namely that 
the religious side of the struggle has received too much and the political 
elet rit 
\] 
Res 
beet 1) 
Lettres 
Chic 
(a0) rt 
of sixte 
| 
for his 
ther pr 
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training at Louvain gave ‘ 
had opportunities of knowledg 
ren d outsiders though | 
M. Gossart has sti 
the result of his labor we : 
must be confessed, howevet 
singular disappointment 
passion and without pre lice , 
in presentatior or theo 
general summary thy whor differs 
Motley, but on the whol there S 
from that of Pirenne, of Blok, and 
can, therefore, net be ited isa 
the subject. but the bibliograph 
The Tempe f the Seve 
Clark Lectures given at Trinity College, ¢ 
Barrett Wendell (Ne \ rk SCT 
\pology must be m we for a tardy notice of t] interesting 1 
title pe ips. searecly sugges sts wit ] | 
a place mong historical works 
With his usual admirable cleat i’ 
changes that occurred 1 te | 
century in which such chang 
also the history of the two great brat - t | 
began to diverge In the early vear i 
lish temper Was spontaneous ent 
traits were characteristic of The 
disintegration occurred and the 1s dated 
message ind splendidly tvpitiec 
period lhe intense ideality of the time 
in which both parties attempted to 1 k A 
‘right as “behind and above law New Eng 
here the temper of kh ! ] 
In England, on the other hand, atter 1 test { 
temper of reverene tor tact mel for tie 
lacking in ideality, vet did not atte t 
terially dominant 
4 From this brief summary of the wok ' 
of the main conclusions are the same as thos } \\ 
has arrived at in some of his pr Vr t that 
are treated in a new connection al d with tr ! 
the book of interest both to those who wet nvineed and to thos 
who were unconvinced by his earlier arg (;.D 
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The ( ( Papers relating he Negotiations for an 
Incorpora ! between England and S« 1, 1051-1052, with a 
{ppendia Papers relating to the Negotiations in 1670, Edited, with 
ntroduction and notes. by C. Sanford Terry, M.A. Publications of 
t] Seottish History Society, volume (Edinburgh, Constable, 
1902, pp. Xevii, 239.) On September 9, 1651, six days aiter the de 
struction of the Scottish army at Worcester, the English Parliament 
began to take measures for the annexation of the conquered country, 
and shortly afterward appointed a_ body of commissioners to. settle 
Seottish affairs. On October 28 the policy of Parhament was clearly 
defined as one of political incorporation. In the following January the 


commissioners met at Dalkeith to receive from the deputies chosen by 
the Seottish shires and boroughs their assent to the proposed union, as 


well as petitions and recommendations from the Scottish constituencies. 
ths that the commissioners passed in Scotland they 


During the four mont 
| set in motion again the administrative machinery of local govern 


Phe majority of the documents in the volume now under review are 
the “Assents”, “ Petitions”, or “ Desires” presented to the commis 
sioners from February to April, 1652, from various shires and boroughs 
of Seotland. Other documents relate to matters connected with the 
restoration of administrative government in Scotland; and there are 
also several news-letters \ll the documents except two news letters 
They of course throw much light on the attitude of 


date from 1652. 
Scotland toward the proposed union. 
yreface Mr. Sanford Terry traces the 


history of the Parliamentary negotiations relative to the union through 


n his long and admirable 4 
In long | ble 


the Parliaments of 1653, 1654, 16036, and 1658 to the reassembling of 


the old Scottish Parliament in 1661, 
union was again proposed, and commissioners 


In 1669 a scheme of 
ty In an appendix to his volume Mr. 
Terry has printed, t gether with some other documents, the * Official 
1° of the joint meetings of the 


ol 


lar Journall 


Journal and 
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Colonial -ldmtnistration under Lord Clarendon, 1000-1007. 


Ry Perey Lewis Kave, Ph.D. lohns Hopkins University Studies im 
| 
1 Political Science, Series XXIIL., Nos. 5-6. ] ( Baltimore, 


Historical ane 
hns Hopkins Press, 1905, pp. 150.) Dr. Kaye's paper begins 


1 policy during the early years ot 


with a brief survey of British colonial 

the Restoration, in which he sets forth the general principles of com 
mercial regulation and describes the rudimentary development of the 
central ad istt e systen One could wish that he had provided a 
more adequate setting of contemporary English politics and that the 


hlic character of Clarendon had been drawn in a more substantial 


statement of principles is followed by a 


fashion. This general 


438 
and vital 
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study of their application to a few specit 1estions 


There is a slight reference to the Carol t 

of the conquest of New Netherlar das cot 

ment and carried out by Nicolls and his associates Phe $ 

are almost wholly ignored and the bulk of the paper is devoted to an 

account of the dealings of the Ienglish government with New England 

especially with the recalcitrant colony of Massachusetts, the 1 t cde 

tailed treatment being given to th sits O r s rs to 

. New England during the years 1664-1665 Phe positive results of 

Clarendon’s administration receive, in the final impresstot lett 

paper, less prominence than its inconsistencies and 

grants of privilege contained in the Rhode Island, ¢ 

Carolina charters were certainly at iriance with the get | rst 

of the crown to establish a more effectual cor trol over th lonies a 


especially in the interest of Brittsh commerce and Phe nego 
tiations with Massachusetts in a ided, thougl 
tory for the colonists. 


Che author has made a careful use of the 


period, and shows some capacit tor dep ent 

clusions reached by earlier writers. (mn le 
parison of Dr. Kaye's paper with earher treatments of the same Tr 
indicates no considerable addition to our sto k of information and no 


decided novelty in the handling of the material. In the opimion + 
reviewer, there is still room for a comprehensive exposition o1 Britt 
colonial policy during this eriti al period of its development 
The bibliographical apparatus is limited to foot-not 

not always full enough to be distinct It would appear, tor mstance, 
that the author's citation of the English state papers is) col ned to 
the abstracts in the Calendars; but in sevet 
citation, “Colonial Papers,” leaves the reader in doub whether 


writer has gone back of the Ca/endars the documents thet 


Tre Anni di Guerra e lAssed di Narr 
Storico Militare. r Pietro lea ( Rome, Vogolhe a, 1Q05, pp 352.) 
The occasion of this volume is the approaching 
portant episode m= the war ot 
Turin by Prince Eugene. Che book is a clear and 


the military operations in Northern Italy from 1703 to 1706 


reference to the siege and relief of the tormer capt lor l’ 
attention is given td the political history of the pet 


1 
+h } 


Phe style is popular rather th echnical; but the bool 
be based on a thorough study of printed sources 
of unpublished material An anal 


and its environs in 1706 and inn oder 


the work 
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Der Krieg des Jahres 1799 und dt Zeecite Koalition. Von Hermann 
Huffer. (Gotha, F. A. Perthes, 1904, 1905, two vols., pp. XXIV, 472; 
“ii, 384.) These volumes constitute a contribution to that specialized 


irs of the French Revolution of which the author is the 


foremost German exponent, and in which he has steadily labored and 
produced for the last twenty five vears. His method of production im 
late years has been to pu lish separately the selected sources upon which 
his historical narrative ts based. and to follow these with the narrative 
‘tcelf. Thus in the present case very few documents are given and but 
few brief quotations trom documents, while on the other hand the 
foot-note references to source material, whether in the Ouellen or im 
other published sources, 15 comprehensive and even exhaustive. The 
present volumes cover the campaigns of 1799 1n taly and in Switzer 
land in particular, and an especial study has been made of the battle ot 
Cassano, April 27, the battles on the Trebbia, June 17-19, the battle of 


Novi, August 15, and the contests about Zurich, on June 4 and Septem 


ber respectiye ly. 

In preparing his accounts of these military events the author has 
arched every possible source for information bearing not only on the 
immediate incidents of a_ battle, but on general plans of campaigns, 
political conditions and objects, diplomatic manceuvres—im a word for 
everything, near or ren ote. that seemed to have a bearing on his study. 
He uses ordinary historical accounts, official newspapers, memoirs, and 
letters with discretion, but naturally places most confidence in military 
and diplomatic archives, and for these last has studied the archives of 
every important state collection. His work is then most detailed and 
intensive, and it would be idle to attempt any summary of his state 
ments. For these volumes Professor Hitter has made research 
cipally in the Record Office in London (primarily for the activities of 


Nelson at Naples), at Parts, at St. Petersburg, and most of all at 


Vienna, where the liberality of 
obtain much new material. In all respects his 


the Austrian government has made it 


to 


possible for him 

work 1s marked by the greatest scholarly care and thoroughness and 1s 

t the topics of which he treats. 


the final word, to date, upon the 
E. D. ApaMs. 
Wallace. (New Y ork, Holt, 


1877. 


Russia. By Sir Donald Mackenzie 
1905, pp. XX, 072.) Phe first edition of this work appeared in 
In the present edition the author has made some revision of old material 
and has added much that 1s new regarding the principal political, 


the last quarter of a century. 


economic, and social developments of 


Of the five new chapters (100 pp-), three relate to successive stages OT 
the revolutionary movement, one to the rise of great manufacturing 
industries, with the consequent creation of a capitalist class and of an 
industrial proletariat, and one to “The Present Situation ”. 
between recent economic changes on the one hand, 


The connection 
of Marxian doctrines, the different 


and on the other hand the acceptance 


’ 
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groups in the Social Democratic party, and the tenden f the 
ingman to accept a programme 
form are made clear. But although a wide litterence ©) 
the old-fashioned nihilist and the modern il Der 


evolution of the latter from the former shows 


lhe various revolutionary bodies have all | 1 the same at Ws 
has differentiated them from each other ts the greater or less degres 
of impatience to realise the ide il” ip. 66 Sj ] 
tinuity appears in the domestic and foreign policy of the 50 t 
the author acknowledges that the changes irring wi t 
of a century are neither so numerous nor so | t 
first supposed. The additions to the book e of pr ! erest to 
the student of contemporaneous political, social, 1 " 
tions rather than to the historian Fo ts DD 
lhe second volume of the Chancellor and Hewes ed State 
(New York and London, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1905, pp. XX1, 539) 
deals with colonial history from 1697 to 1774. Eight vol s more are 
promised. The first volume of the series was reviewed at length in the 
\pril number of this Review (X. 642-645). In plan and in exe 
the present volume has all the characteristics of the first Phe reader 
will find occasionally a fruitful suggestion or a stim lating freshness of 
statement: but upon the whole [ am constr ed to agree fully with the 
writer of the April notice. It is unt e that so ft vork 
should be launched upon the public by the reputation of a great p sh- 
ing house and by strangely tavora le notices from. sever: iter 
periodicals of high standing. 
W. M. Wes 
The Napoleonic Exiles in America: a Stud limes 
History 1815-1819. By Jesse 5. Reeves, Ph.D hns Hopl { 
versity Studies in Historical and Political Science, Series XN NII 
9-10.] (Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1905, pp. 134-) 
monograph of seven chapters and an appendix describes, with cot sid 
erable detail and with long quotations trom the sources, t \merican 
experiences of the picturesque, even p ithe little gt N leoni 
exiles, expatriated by the restored Bourbons Napoleon's brother Joseph 
ex-king of Spain, two marshals of the imperial art six generals, a 
dozen colonels, counts, and others of less distit Dr. k ) s 
out the fundamental unfitness of the exiles, by temperament at 1 train 
ing, for the prosaic work of colonization He omits the details of Joseph 
Bonaparte’s quiet life in New Jersey, but traces thi successful experi 
priest. prot T x re 


ments of the visionary, flighty Lakanal, ex-] 
ttle in Kentucky, there to write a history 
of the United States; of Parmentier and his colony f several hundred 
Tombigbee River in Alabama, under the 


land Manufacturing Society, know! 


sentative, who purposed to se 


exiles at \igleville on the 


auspices of the French Agricultura 
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also as the Society for the Cultivation of the Vine and Olive; and of 
the brothers, Generals Charles and Henri Lallemand, with their un- 
authorized, military Champ d’Asile on the banks of the Trinity in Texas, 
conveniently near the borders of distracted Mexico. 

The material for this clear story of attempted settlements, impossible 
schemes, and half-formed, impracticable intrigues is drawn from well 
known sources: the American State Papers, the published memoirs and 
writings of John Quincy Adams, Gallatin, Joseph Bonaparte, and Hyde 
de Neuville, and the unpublished papers in the archives of the Depart- 
ment of State. There is no evidence that the French archives were 
investigated. On the whole, this brochure fails to convince the reader 
that these exiles from France by their presence or actions influenced in 
any significant particular the history, institutions, or diplomatic policy 
of the United States. At most they were annoyances to Monroe, Rush, 
and Adams, and a sprinkling of spice in the otherwise tasteless, though 
wholesome and nourishing, mass of immigrants of the early nineteenth 
century. 

The appendix, about one sixth of the whole, is devoted by Dr. 
Reeves to some valuable documents and letters relative to the proposed 
cession of Texas and the Floridas by Joseph, king of Spain and the 
Indies, in 1811, but it is not clear why this monograph on the Napé sleonic 
exiles, the first of whom reached the United States late in 1815, should 
be padded with these earlier papers. It certainly does not need them. 

KeNpRIC CHARLES Babcock. 


Reverend William Salter, with whose investigations in Iowa history 
the publications of the lowa Historical Society have made the public 
familiar, has written a small volume hearing the explanatory title Towa: 
the First Free State in the Louisiana Purchase (Chicago, McClurg, 1905, 
pp. 289). The period covered is from the earliest discoveries to the 
admission of the state to the Union. It dwells especially, as indicated in 
the title, upon the acquisition of the territory by the United States and 
the exclusion of slavery through the Missouri Compromise. Limited 
thus by time and motive, it makes no pretensions to being a compre- 
hensive history of the state. 

The first chapters travel familiar ground in the discoveries of Mar- 
quette, Joliet, and La Salle, the beginnings of the lead industry, the 
coming of Father Julien Dubuque, and the Spanish occupancy. Al- 
though the transition to American ownership is a special feature of the 
book, the limitations of space prevent an extended treatment or the in- 
troduction of new material. The condensation in places causes the 
danger of uncertainty in minds unfamiliar with the story. For instance 
Federalist influence in the administration of Jefferson might easily be 
estimated too weighty from these sentences (Pp. 36): “ Jefferson sug- 
gested a constitutional amendment [to validate the purchase of Louisi- 
ana], and Madison drew up one. Alexander Hamilton and Gouverneur 


Morris thought it unnecessary, that the United States had complete 
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power, and the suggestion fell to the ground Jefferson's opinion on 
Hamilton's influence in dropping the proposed end would be 
interesting. 

Subsequent chapters trace the evolution of st itehood through the 
District of Louisiana, the Territory of Louisiana, the lerrtery of 
Missouri, the interregnum from 1821 to 1834, the lerritory 0! Michigan 
the Territory of Wisconsin, the Territory of Lowa, and, finally, statehood 
in 1846. Few portions of the United States have seen more changes 
of control. The recital is unmarked by any details or descriptions 
except a long extract (pp. 129-130) from a volume, by Miss Eva | Dye, 
called The Conquest: the True Story of Lewis md Clark (1902). De 


scriptions of early lowa are reprinted from the journal 
Albert Lea in the Jowa Historical Records, and from ‘ atlin’s works 

In connection with the free-soil of Iowa, a sketch is given (pp. 241 
244) of the case of Ralph, a fugitive slave, in which the territorial Su- 


preme Court gave a decision in 1839 exactly the opposite of that given 


in the Dred Scott case nearly twenty years later. He had been sent trom 

Missouri to the Dubuque lead-mines, on a written agreement with his 

master to work out the price of his freedom. \lthough he tailed to 

keep the agreement, the court decided that he was a free man because 
he had come to reside on free soil with the consent of his owner. 

The little book seems quite free trom errors. * Thirty-six years " 

ise Of 1820 nd the 


(p. 268), the period elapsing between the Comprom 
admission of the state, should evidently be “ twenty-six “see 


is a very creditable addition to the bibliography of the 


History of Early Steamboat Navigation on the Missourt River Life 
and Adventures of Joseph La Barge, Pioneer Navigator and Indian 
Trader, for Fifty Years Identified % ith the Commerce of the Missourt 


Valley. By Hiram Martin Chittenden, Captain Corps of Engineers, 


U. S. A. [| American Explorers Series. | (New York, Francis P. Har 
per, 1903, two vols., pp. xiv, 248; i1, 249-461.) In these two volumes 
ble study of The 


Captain Chittenden admirably supplements his invalua ile 

American Fur Trade of the Far Hest (1902) by bringing together ma- 
terial illustrative of the early navigation of the Missouri. Captain La 
Barge was born in 1815 in St. Louis, and in 1896 he dictated 
Chittenden the memoirs of his life, which “embraced the 
active boating business on the river * His experiences, therefore, con 
stitute a thread on which the author has strung a large amount of in 


formation with regard to transportation in the days of the fur-trade, 


Indian relations, the competition of rival firms, the re lation of the steam 


boat to army occupation, and, finally, the downfall of steam navigation 
in the far West by the competition of the railroad. 

It would seem that Captain La Barge in his old age presented a 
he Indian and the fur- 


somewhat idealized view of the contact of t 


a 
volume 
E. E. Sparks. 

a 
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trader before the days of the emigrant (p. 354). The reader of Coues’s 
New Light on the Early History of the Greater Northwest, for instance, 
ly find it hard to reconcile the statement that the “ relation 
of the two races was ideal, and during its continuance the Indian is seen 
at his best.’ However, the Indian at his best is a comparative state 
ment after all. 

In general, it may be said that the two volumes furnish an enter- 
taining picture, as well as a body of useful information on the early 
history of the industrial occupation of the Missouri valley. 

F. J. TURNER. 

History of the Bahama Islands, with a Special Study of the Aboli- 
tion of Slavery in the Colony. By James Martin Wright. [ Special 
publication from The Bahama Islands by permission of the Geographical 
Society of Baltimore.] (Baltimore, The Lord Baltimore Press, 1905, 
pp. 419-583.) The significant part of this brochure is a monograph 
upon negro slavery and the process of emancipation in the Bahamas. 
It is written by a very capable student after thorough study of the 
archives, which are very full and complete in the premises. The 3a- 
hamas in this period of chief interest were a microcosm exhibiting 
many of the essential features of English colonial policy and its dif- 
ficulties, on the one hand, and of American problems of slavery and 
abolition on the other. There were the long wrangles between the im- 
perial government and the colonial assembly, so typical of constitu- 
tionally governed colonies; and in particular the conflict of the prin 
ciples of central control and local self-government which arose con 
spicuously in the federal government of the United States. Theories, 
policies, and interests, debates and their outcome in successive new 
problems, are concretely demonstrated, with many personal and admin 
istrative details. Full references to sources are given. The rest of the 
work is made up of a very brief introductory sketch of the early history, 
which might have been improved by research in continental American 
newspaper files, and of a fuller but somewhat disjointed treatment of 
developments in the later period, extending to near the present day. 
The style varies widely as different topics are treated. 

Urricu B. 


The Genealogist, a Quarterly Magazine of Genealogical, Antiquarian, 
Topographical, and Heraldt Research. Edited by H. W. Forsyth Har- 
wood. New Series, Vol. XXI. (London, Bell, 1905, pp. vill, 318, 23. 
241-272.) Important features of the twenty-first volume of the new 
series of the Genealogist are the indexes of the subjects and illustra- 
tions contained in the first twenty volumes of the series. Of historical 
interest is the article by Mr. V. Gibbs on the battle of Boroughbridge 
and the Boroughbridge Roll in which the attempt is made to give a list 


of the most important persons concerned in the revolt against Edward 


II. Transcripts of wills and other documents preserved in French or 


English archives are inclu 


families of Lacy, Geneva. 
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Constitution.” Again, he writes of the outbreak of war (p. 298): ~ In 


1861 two American confederacies stood face to face upon the field of 


roportion is, in the main, good. It ts believed, however, that 
New [en nd and the Middle States together should be given more 
than twenty-three pages, if thirty-three pages are assigned to the dis- 
cussion of the early history of the southern colonies. ‘Too many pages, 
sixty-eight, are used in the campaigns connected with the Civil War 
when but one hundred and five pages are regarded as adequate for the 
history between the years 1759 and 1861. The style is clear and well 


1 
} 


suited to pupils of the grammar schools. There is a wealth of gooe 
biographies. ‘The text is well supplied with maps and other illustrative 
material. Good portraits of leading men form a special feature. The 
author, no doubt, could justify his selection of the portraits of twenty 
Southern leaders and only ten Northern for illustrating the period 
between 1861 and 1863; or why in this list Secretary of War James A. 
Seddon and General Van Dorn should be included and not Secretary of 
War Edwin M. Stanton and General Rosecrans; or why, of the four 
portraits of noted Americans in the Spanish-American War, three are 
of men from the south 

Errors in statement are numerous, as: in discussing the Articles of 
Confederation (p. 171). “A central Congress was established, con- 
sisting of seven delegates from each state.” Again (p. 204): “ James 
Monroe and Robert Livingston were sent to France, and they made with 
Napoleon a treaty whereby Louisiana was sold”, ete. In the dis- 
cussion of the Monroe Doctrine, we read (p. 229): ~ Russia, Prussia, 
Austria and France then formed the so-called Holy Alliance, for the 
purpose of helping Spain to conquer the South American republics that 
had once been her colonies.” 

Our history should be written in such a manner that it may be 
studied by pupils in all sections of the country without creating preju- 
dices. This book does not seem to be written impartially and cannot, 
although it has many excellent qualities, be recommended for use in 
our schools. 

The leading feature of Mr. Doub’s text book is the 


* division 

into periods”; “the division of each period into topics”; and the 
“continuous discussion of each topic”. The plan appears at its best 
in the presentation of the material between the years 1789 and 1861. 
Chapters and administrations disappear. Two periods are selected: 
(1) National Growth and European Interference, from 1789 to 1828; 
and (2) Westward Expansion and Slavery, Five topics are dis- 
cussed in each period—as under (1): 1. Phe Period of European 
Interference; 2. Financial Legislation: the Tariff; 3. Political Parties; 
4. Growth of the Nation; and 5. Institutional Life; and under (2): 
1. Political Methods and Political Parties: 2. Financial Legislation: 


the Tariff; 3. Growth of the Nation in Territory and Population; 


4. The Slavery Question; and 5. Institutional Life. The author 


has carried the grouping 

natural to speak of the carlest dy 

in connection with the ex] 1 ‘ 
nations in place of leaving the d i 

colonies have been established Lhe |’ | t | 

(pp. 3560-302), 1m luding such subjects as lr 
lreaty, Purchase of Louisiana, War IS12 1 M 
precede the discussion of Hamilton's ti ‘ res 
an understanding of the establishment of the new gove 
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341-347). the judiciary is unduly emphasize WV giving 
as the legislative and executive departments togetl 
commendable features are the following: tl e g 
ot the people comparatively W pages g 
and the large number of well-executed m (Ouest 
are given at the close of each general period, the que 
upon the paragraphs of the text. ‘To us e sixty-fh 
way is a very doubtful expedient Phere is but sligh 
upon supplementary work. Four books only are re 
use of pupils and eight for teachers. 

The reviewer believes the text, as a whole, to be t 
for pupils of the grammar school age. Tarts it 
advantage for reference, and it would also Ix ih 
conducting reviews. few omissions sho te 
is made of the Portuguese expeditions and their intluen 
Che difficulties Columbus encountered and eans 
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the influence of Thomas ‘Hooker in Connecticut Phe 
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known little Handbook, with which a comparison is natural, it is decidedly 
slimmer in contents, and can scarcely be as useful to students or teachers. 
In numerous notes, made by boiling down parts of Medley’s Manual, 
an attempt is made to give the essence of England's constitutional his- 
tory, but. the attempt is not a complete success. Several appendixes 
llustrative of the points of contact between Great Britain, her colonies, 


are too disjointed to be suggestive. One would 


gladly have spared the lists of “ Ladies of England” and of English 


queens since the Norman Conquest to make room for some such helpful 


and foreign nations’ 


tables of the composition and growth of the two Houses of Parliament 
as Acland and Ransome give. The full genealogical tables are good and 
mostly accurate. Half the value of a book of information of this kind 
lies in a good index; this book has none. 
Sipney B. Fay. 
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period probably control the island settlements? Mr. Horatio F. Brown 
says: “ There 1s little doubt that the document, as we have it, is a 
forgery; though it ts highly probable that its substance is true to fact; 
id if it cannot be taken as establishing the date of the foundation of 
Venice, it is instructive for various reasons.” Professor Musatti— 
recent critical work your reviewer seems to have overlooked— 
says: “It 1s indeed true that Malamocco and Chioggia were subject 
to the jurisdiction of Padua, which had its boundary precisely at Rialto.” 

11. Your reviewer continues: “ Equally unfounded is the statement 
that Attila’s invasion in 452 was the eceasion of the foundation of an 
independent Venetian commonwealth.” It will be observed that your 
reviewer, misusing my phrases “the origin of Venice” and “the de- 
cisive emigration from the mainland to the Lagoon out of which the 
Venetian Republic sprang", would have me appear to state that “an 
independent Venetian commonwealth ” was founded in exactly 452. lf 
a historian should write, “ To the settlers at Jamestown in 1607 and at 
Plymouth in 1620 we trace the decisive emigration out of which the 
American republic sprang”, 1 venture to say that no critic would care 
to object that the American republic did not come into existence until 
i776, But your reviewer, by imposing on my words a rigidity which 
does not belong to them, argues therefrom that my brief account of the 
origin of Venice 1s erroneous. 

\s to the causal relation between Attila’s invasion and the origin 
of Venice, many authorities might be quoted; I confine my self to three: 
Mr. Hodgson says: “ The first beginnings of Venice are thus an in- 
cident in the history of Attila, the scourge of God, and he may in a 
sense be looked on as the founder of the city." Mr. Horatio Brown 
says: “ Although the year 452 has no more claim than the year 421 to 
be reckoned as the precise date for the foundation of Venice, yet 1t un- 
doubtedly marks the first great point in the development of the lagoon 
population into a separate state." Professor Musatti describes in some 
detail how the inhabitants of the mainland fled to the islands of the 
Lagoon, “and particularly to Rialto”, and how Padua was thenceforth 
constrained to allow the islands to govern themselves. “ Having become 

of Maritime Venice were obliged to choose their own tribunes,”” ete. 


111. Your reviewer says: “ There ts no credible evidence that any 


entirely independent [of Padua and the parent cities], the inhabitants 


city was founded at Rialto until centuries after 421.” This is a pecu- 
liarly elusive misstatement of my position: I nowhere affirm that a city 
was founded at Rialto in 421. I do imply, on the other hand, that 
refugees settled on the islands of Rialto and on the neighboring 


islands during the invasion. On this point Brown, Musatti, Molmenti, 


1H. F. Brown, lentce (London, 1893), 4- 
Musatti, La Storia Politica (Padua, 1897), 10 


2 Eugenio f 
3F. C. Hodgson, The Early History of Venice (London, 1901), 17 


Op. cit., § 
5 Op. cit., 10-11. 
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Hodgkin, Hodgson, Hazlitt, and all moder: ithorities ar ere nd 
all the earlier historians, at least back to Andre I ear ] \ 


Rerum Ital. Scriptores, X11.), held the same view 


IV. The next statement to which vou 


“During more than thirteen hundred years tt 

they the island settlers] fled from Attila, they me 

to domination from abroad, nor suttered t 
Wrenched from its context, and f1 the s of the 
ing forty pages, this statement 1s susceptible ot sinterpre n. \ 
reviewer ought in fairness to have given my enti ‘ 
stated that later I am careful to use the phrase vendence 
as showing that, although for several centuries Venice was 

dependent on the Eastern Empire, actually there is no record that a 
foreign envoy, governor, or other official ever dictated a single com dd 
in the Lagoon settlements, or that those settlements did not regulate 
their own affairs without foreign interferences lf this does not « 
stitute “ virtual independence ”, in the sense in which [ use thes words 
what does? Your reviewer's quotation from Procopius has long heen 
known to scholars, but unfortunately it has not had the effect of clear 
ing up doubts: on the contrary, opinions are still as divide las if it 


did not exist. 
In regard to the nature of the influence of the Eastern Empire on 


the early Republic opmions vary gre tly. Your reviewer, inst ) 

saying, “ Equally unfounded ts the statement that Venice was never 

dependent upon Constantinople ", ought, in candor, to have defined w 

he means by “dependent”, and to have hinted that this is one ¢ the 

ancient controversies among historians. Instead of that, he makes this 

bald assertion, and leaves the reader to infer that my position through 

out is unsound and unsupported Phe plan of my book did not permit : 

controversial digressions; but from p. 12 or from sucl not that i 

on p. 18 an open-minded reader may see that | had considered h 

sides of this question of dependence. In general I lean the le of 

the Venetians rather than to that of the Byzantines, and in this I have 

the support of many eminent authorities. I quote only three: “ Fron 

this account fof the Chronicle of Altinum |, confirmed by later chronich } 
} it appears clear then that the first political re lation of the Venetians at, 

toward the Empire was (like that previously with the Gothic kings of 
Italy) that of a protectorate rather than of subjection (serviti) 

“They recognized the emperor as overlord (alto signore): they bound 

themselves to the servile forms required by the haughty vanity of the 

eastern court; they accepted the eeneral custom of heading their own 

acts with the name and year of the reigning Caesar; hut the t l 

to rule themselves with their own laws, with their own 1 ( 

thev made wars. concluded treaties—all things which tl hd 

have done in a condition of subjection.”? “ Most readers will, T beh 

1 Musatti, op. cit., 


2S. Romanin, Storia Documentata di Ve Venice 
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think that Girorer has given this feature of the History {the dependence 
of Venice on the Eastern Empire] undue prominence.” 

V. Your reviewer says (p. 134): “Mr. Thayer's account of the 
rowth of the Venetian state gives us little that 1s new, and there is a 


lack of distinction in bringing out the perspective of the great events.” 
These statements do not agree with those which have re ached me during 
the past few months from the best living authorities in America and 


Italy on Venetian history, and from other historians and scholars. 


VI. Your reviewer censures me for not explaining “as clearly as we 


should w ish how the de generate Romans... became transformed into 
the ... masterful Venetians". I do not explain for the very good 
reason that there is no sufficient evidence. Gtfrorer (Geschichte Vene- 


figs, Graz, 1872, p. 4), not to mention other writers, found the same 


VIL. Your reviewer finds my account of the Council of Ten “ quite 
"He says that “the political activity of that council was 


called forth (like the dictatorship in Rome) in emergencies,” etc. This 


is as correct 


it would be to say that the British prime minister acts in 


a> 
time of war only. He extols the account of the Venetian constitution in 
the Quarterly Review as being “ perhaps the best”. My own account was 
derived directly from the Venetian sources; I did not, in fact, read the 


article until many months after writing my chapter, 


Quarterly Review 
and I am therefore innocent of the imputation of plagiarism. One 
familiar with the Venetian sources on this point would hardly set a high 
value on the Ouarterly’s article, which even in English is not to be com- 
pared, for instance, with Mr. Horatio Brown's summary in his T”enetian 
Republic (Temple Primer Series, 1902, 

In conclusion let me remark that your reviewer hag failed to give 
reader a true idea of the general character of my book. One 


method, that I had produced a voluminous critical 


the 
might infer, from his 
history, inviting controversy on the most minute verbal and textual mat- 

Instead of that, I have attempted in the course of 80,000 words 
take a-rapid narrative of the general course of Venetian develop- 
ment, and to interpret its significance. In this respect, the book might 
ll have value, even were its account of the origins as absurd as a 
reader might gather from your reviewer's opinions. Every scholar wel- 
comes criticism which helps to correct errors: but is there, for a critic, a 
ereater error than to apply to one species of historical writing methods 
of criticism which are appropriate only to a very different kind? What 
think of a critic who treated Mr. John Morley’s terse mono- 
canons fitting for Professor David Masson's six 


should we 
graph on Voltaire by 
colossal volumes on Milton? Any historian, from Thucydides to Bryce, 
can be discredited by the method which your reviewer has applied to 
my book. 

Witttam Roscok THAYER. 


' Hodgson, op. cit., xvili 
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To THE MANAGING Epiror: 


of this Review (XI. 170-172); but the pomt of view otf t itor 4 


Journals may be of interest and perhaps otfer some gt 


a better general 
letails are concerned in the preparation and prinung 

that it Is tO it serious crrors 

mitted: and the most careful consideration may not have prevented 
technical blunders which reduce the utility of the volumes to the student. 


For all such errors the editor is responsible. 


It was my original intention to include in each volume a list o1 the 
members of the ¢ ongress lor the pe riod covered y the volut I soon 
concluded that such a list would be misleading. The times of the be 


ginning and of the length of service differed in the ditferent colomes 


and states, and vacancies were filled on various systems \ member 
might serve for only a part of his term, and the delegation trom a 
colony in December might be very different from that in January of 


the same year. The usual manner of preparing su h lists, e. g., Wal 


iam C. Houston, 1779-1782, was apt to mislead, because there was no 
evidence when the actual service began or when it terminated Saw 


the same difficulty in a single year’s record, and believed that a simpler 


and more certain method was to leave to the investigator the task ot 
determining the membership and attendance as should meet his pat 
ticular needs. The means of doing this is to be found in the index. Is 
the delegation of a colony in question? U1 

ence to the ntials of its re prese ntation, and the redents CLV ¢ 
precise conditions of appointment. Is an individu 1 delegate needed ? 
Under each name is given a reference to the credential nder which he 
acted, and mention of his attendance where particularly note t 
a list of the committees on which he serves will indicate in a general 
way his attendance from day to day, so far as that n be determined 
and from his correspondence notes supplementing this recor l are take 
By these means his actual service n be traced and tl ncomplet 


list of the “ standing committees ” as the 


I cannot believe that a list of the member f the Congr vould be 
addition. 

The use of erased (or lined) type is t ow 1] level ent of a 
paper in the process of composition or passage through Cong? 1 he 
writer of a report will weigh his words an es 1 the cl es 
made are of value as they indicate the processes of his thought. His 
original propositions may be altered by others, or str t, or di 
placed by amendments; and a comparison will mark the differences of 
opinion in committee cr in Congress. The erased type rmits the en- 


ee 
} 
It would be ungracious to question the justice of the c1 sim im the BK! 
i excellent (and flattering) review of the Library of Congt edition otf a 
the Journals of the Continental Congress, print in the Qictober issu . 
r intro 
| 
| 
| 
a 
ness of a bald list of members obviated. the pet gy the Wee 
volume can hardly go astray. In the volume tor 1776 e given a ag 
23 
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tire paper to be given in an intelligible form without the awkward 
multiplication of brackets, parentheses, and notes, and without resorting 
to typographical vagaries which disfigure the page, when erasures ot 
text and insertions are sought to be shown in cold type. Lined type was 
used in the Hritings of Jefferson, Washington, Monroe, and Madison 
(Putnams), and I did not believe any explanation to be necessary. The 
selection of the year as a unit was to obviate a great multiplication of 
indexes. If 1776 require three volumes, there would be six volumes 
and six indexes, and with 1777, nine, in place of three and four as under 
the present scheme. A final volume, comprising a combined index to the 
series, will obviate in part the objection to the method adopted. An 
account of the papers or manuscripts themselves is reserved for the 
“ Calendar of the Papers of the Continental Congress "now in prepara 
tion. 

I shall welcome criticism and suggestion, as the opportunity pre 
sented by the liberal management of the Library of Congress for a final 
edition is not one to be wasted or impaired by an insistence on personal 


methods or individual prejudices. 


WorTHINGTON CuAUNCEY Forp. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


GENERAL. 


The American Historical Association holds its) twenty-first 
meeting at Baltimore and Washington on December 26-29 \t the first 
ession, held jointly with the American Polit 1 Seer \ 
addresses will be delivered by the presidents t thre 
Iwo sessions are devoted to conferences on questions 1 with 
historv in elementary schools and in colleges, with the work of his 
torical societies, and with church history. tw SESSION t re given 


ip to papers on American history, and one to papers d ng maimly with 
the history of Europe \ full account of the proceedings of the meet 


ng will be given in the April number of the R 


i 
Phe second annual mecting of the Pacit (¢ t brancl t the Ameri 
an Historical Association was held in San Francisco « December 1 
and 2, the general session, on Frida ifternoot thre papers were 
read: “ Legislating through State Constitutions “, by Eugene I. MeCor 


mac: “ Origin of the National Land Svstem under the Confedet 


by Payson Jackson Treat; and “ Fugitive Slave Legislation in Amet 

by F. G. Franklin. In the evening an informal dinner was held at which 
the annual address by President Horace Davis was delivered rhe 
Saturday morning session was devoted to the subject of the teaching ot 


history, while that in the afternoon was given over to Pacit At 
tory, with papers by Professor Schafer on “ The First Great Mover 

of Americans to the Pacific “; by C. K. Bonestell on “ Secular tion of 
the Missions of Upper California “; and by Professor ¢ \. Duniway on 
‘Slavery in California after 1849" \t the | nes ‘ 

lowing officers were elected for the ensuing vear President. Hlorace 
Davis: vice-president, William [I). Fenton: secretary and treasurer, Max 
Farrand; executive committee, James [D. Phelan. H. Morse Stephens, 


Joseph Schafer, C. A. Duniway 


Samuel Adams Drake died December 3. at Kennebunkport, Maine 
aged seventy-two. His historical writings dealt princip with New 
England subjects, although he published a volume on Virginia and 


another on the West. His work, although much of it was pury 


adapted to younger reacers, was scl 
antiquarian, as is shown in the titles of a number of his pamphlets and 
sketches relating to New England \mong his more tmportant worl 

are Border Wars of New England (1897), based on material collected 
by his father, Samuel G. Drake, The Makin f New England (1886), 
and a volume of eleven British narratives relating to Bunker Hill. At 
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the time of his death he was at work on a history of the United States, 
which his father began, and which he had labored long to complete. 

M. Alfred Rambaud, Member of the Institute and professor ot 
modern history at the Sorbonne, died in Paris on November 10 at the 
age of sixty-two, He was an active participant in public affairs and a 
leader of public opimion as well as a distinguished historian. In 1870, 
his thesis on L’Empire Gree au X¢ Steele, Constantin Porphyrogencte, 
marked the revival of Byzantine studies in France. For reasons of 
public policy he desired that his countrymen should be acquainted with 
the history of Russia and together with a few others undertook the task 
of familiarizing them with it. In 1876 he published Chansons Héroiques 
de la Russie, in 1877, Moscou et Sébastopol, and in 1878, his well 
known Histoire de la Russie. From 1879 to 1880, he was Minister of 
Public Instruction under Jules Ferry, and a zealous defender of his 
chief's policy of expansion. In collaboration with others, be brought 
out in 1886 France Coloniale and in 1885-1888 published his Histoire 
de la Civilisation Francaise. In 1890 appeared his Kew ueil des In 
structions données aux Ambassadeurs et Ministres de France en Russie, 
and in 1893-1901 the admirable Histoire Générale du Ile Stécle a nos 
jours, which he edited in co-operation with M. E. Lavisse. From 1896 
to 1898 he was again Minister of Public Instruction. In 1897 he be 
came a member of the Institute. His last work was Jules Ferry (1903) 
M. Rambaud excelled in brilliant and exact synthesis and was able to 
present sound learning im a popular form. He was the author of a few 


novels and for some years was the editor of the Revue Bleue. 


Professor Wilhelm Oncken, of the University of Giessen, who died 
on August 11, aged sixty-six, 1s most widely known as the editor of the 


Allgemeine Geschichte in Einzeldarstellungen, 1879-18 


3, to which he 
contributed three monographs on different periods of the modern history 
of Prussia. His earlier works mostly concerned the ancient history 
of Greece. 

Professor Ernst Berner, archivist of the roval family of Prussia, 
died on October 12, at the age of fiftv-two. His writings include: 
Die Geschichte des preussischen Staats, 18o6: Wilhelm der Grosse, 1807: 
Aus dem Briefwechsel Konig Friedrichs [. von Preussen und semer 
Familie. 1901; Der Regierungsanfang des Prinzregenten von Preussen 
und seiner Gemahlin, 1902. Professor Berner’s place as editor of the 
Jahresberichte der Geschichtswissenschaft will be taken by Dr. Georg 


Schuster. 


Sir William Muir, an eminent Arabic scholar and Principal of the 
University of | dinburgh from 1885 to 1902, died on July 11 at the age 
of eighty-six. Among his works are the Life of Mahomet and History 
of Islam to the Hegira; and The Caliphate, its Rise, Decline and Fall. 
At the time of the Indian Mutiny he was ia charge of the Intelligence 


Department of the government of the Northwest Provinces of India, 


Genera 


and in 1902 superintended the 
partment. 

Captain Montagu Burrows, who 
five, had had a long and active career in t] 
he was engaged in the suppressior 
coast. Since 1862 he had been Chichele }1 
at Oxford and had written a consider 
which were the lives of three admirals. < 
stitutional and political history of | 
Beaurepaire and Roche Court, and Cing )? 


Towns ” series. 


The work of the Bureau of Historical R 
stvled Department of Historical Research) of the ¢ 
has proceeded during the past quarter mostly along 
opment already instituted under the wis 
Professor McLaughlin. Ilritings on American H 
liographical volume compiled by Messrs. McLaugh! 
Lewis, attempting to list all books 
which appeared in that vear, has been published. Pr 
under way for similar volumes relating to 1004 
hoped that ultimately such surveys of the annu 
appear within a few months after the close of 


Tyne and Leland’s Guide to the rel 


mgton having come to be out of print, revised edit 
pared. Mr. McLaughlin's pamphlet Repo: the ] 
of the Department of State is also to be reissu Cor 
has been made in the collection of material for t] 
Letters written by Delegates to the Cont i ¢ 
of the Confederation to the authorities of their states 
pleted will, it is hoped, furnish valuable records of 
gress, supplementing the Journals Another de 


which ts in preparation is a collection, edited by Miss 

port, of treaties or parts of treaties between Lurop 

have a bearing on the history of the United States 
The publications of the Department will natur 


classes, a series of texts, of which vo 


tioned, and a series of reports, aids and guides, rel 
c. g., the three publications first named above 
enlarged before long by several reports on the materi 


history in foreign archives. It is likely 


issued will be Mr. Luis M. Peérez’s report on the archi 


materials are nearly all collected for those of Mr. ¢ 
England and Mr. W. R. Shepherd on Spain, but tl 
the press will naturally take some months. T] 


now in the United States made from 


proces ding under the care of Mr. W. G eland 
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of the archivist of the Dominion of Canada, Dr. A. G. Doughty, ar- 
rangements have been made whereby reports on materials for the history 
of the United States found in the provincial archives of the Maritime 
Provinces and Quebec will be supplied by Dr. James Hannay and Father 
M. O'Leary respectively. 

The Prussian Government is to erect in Berlin a statue to the mem- 
ory of Mommsen and it is proposed to erect a companion statue of 
Ranke. The statue of Mommsen will be of marble and will be placed 
in front of the University, to the right of the main entrance. 

Professor Hermann Oncken of the University of Berlin is giving 
instruction in modern German history at the University of Chicago dur 
ing the autumn and winter quarters of the present year. 

Mr. Wallace Notestein of Yale University has been appointed assis 
tatit professor of European history in the University of Kansas. 

In the Report of the Eighth International Geographical Congress 
held in the United States in 1g04 (58 Cong., 2 Sess., Ho. Doc. 460) are a 
few papers that may properly be noted in these columns: “ Rise and De- 
velopment of the German Colonial Possessions”, by Graf von Pfeil; 
“The Cabot Landfall", by G. R. F. Prowse; “ Some Early Geographers 
of the United States ", by Rear-Admiral C. M. Chester; “ Des Chretiens 
de Saint Mathieu existant en Afrique au commencement du NIV™e 
Siecle et de l'Identitication a 'OQuganda de Empire Chretien de Mag- 
dasor", by Professor Frédéric Romanet du Caillaud; Fundacion de 
Penochtitlan by Professor Alfredo Chavero; and ography 
* by Professor Albert Perry Brigham. 


Mexico 
and History in the United States 

fhe fifteenth international congress of Americanists is to be held 
in Quebec, from September 10 to 15. The last congress was held in 
Stuttgart. The programme of the Quebec meetings has not yet been 
announced, but the native races of America, American archaeology, and 
European discovery in America will be dealt with. 

An English version of Putzger’s Historischer Schul Atlas is under 


preparation at the hands of Professor W. R. Shepherd of Columbia 


University 
We note the organization in Chicago, last summer, of the Swedish 


American Historical Society. Its objects, as set forth in the constitu 
tion, are to promote the study of the history of the Swedes in America 
and their descendants; to collect a library and museum illustrating their 
development in America; to issue publications relating to the history 
of the Swedish people in Sweden and America; and to encourage the 
study of Swedish history and literature in American universities. The 
president, John A. Enander; vice-president, 


officers of the SOCTELY are: 
Anders Schon; treasurer, Aksel G. 5. 


Gustav A. Andreen; secretary, 


Josephson. 
A work by G. B. Brown entitled Care of Ancient Monuments: Ac- 
count of Legislative and other Measures adopted in European Countries 


for protecting Ancient Monuments and Objects and Scenes of Natural 


= 
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Beauty, and for preserving the Aspect of Historical | | 
lished by the Cambridge University Press (pp. 274 


\ co-operative work that promises to be of great uc and interest 


Die Kultur der Gegenwart clung nil edited 
’ by P. Hinneberg (Leipzig, Teubner The purpose of the work 


present, in untechnical language and from the histor 


a systematic account of the culture of the present d lL ot the 
significance to general cultural development of the most fundamental 
. results arrived at in the various tield f learning. Thi operation 
of many eminent scholars has been secured. Vart I. treats of religiot 
and philosophy, music and art, and is in fourteen divisions, « 
is to form a substantial volume. Part dealing with state nd 
society, law and economics, ts in ten divisions. of which the first. to 
appear are Staat und Gesellschaft | pins ! Amerikas fer N re 
seit, and System der Rechtswissenschaft. Other divisions treat ot 
- 
anthropo-geography, constitutional and admumistrativs ston fron 7 
primitive to modern times, both in the Orient and in Europe: state and =. 
society in the Orient, ancient and medieval history of Europe, general ae 
legal and economic history, ete. Parts ITI. and I\ leal with the 
physical sciences and with the technique of industry, comme agricul 
ture, etc. Single divisions of the work can be obtained separately a 
Mr. W. H. Tillinghast has rendered a service to historical students wai 
in adding to his translation of Ploetz’s Epitome of AMlodern History r 
(Boston, Houghton) an appendix of 34 pages covering the period 1883 ‘ 
1903. The work of compilation has been mainly performed by Mr. 1) Ws 
M. Matteson, who has also had general supervision of the new Issue 
Cross-references to the appendix have been inserted in the earlier por 
tion of the work, and the genealogical tables have been brought dow: 
to date. 
In his forthcoming work entitled 4 [iste lern Liberty, Dr 
J. MacKinnon will treat of the development of political, intellectual and 
religious liberty from the Middle Ages down to recent tmes The first 
two volumes, which are about to be published ty Messrs. Longmatr 
bring the subject down to the age of the Reforma 
Vodern Constitutions tin Outline, bv Leonard Alston) (Longmans 
1905, pp. villi, 72), may be of some service to the reader wl vishes t 


get a little knowledge of a big subject in a short tin 
effort: it is a short cut to learning However, one ts 
these days to learn that in America tl President “1 sstlizes 
George III. that the really important personage 1 en to 
Vice-president, and that in consequence much valuable political talet 
‘shelved for four years 

Of interest to historians as well as to edu 
dissertation, Un Educatenr mystique hea rede ( (1740 


1820) (Paris, Paulin, pp. 324) Phe wor is based in part on un 


is em) pu 
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published documents and treats of the influences that affected Oberlin 
as well as of his pedagogical ideas. 

In a Handbuch fiir Lehrer héherer Schulen (Leipzig, Teubner, 2 
vols., pp. ¢, O88) the following matters are considered in connection with 
various branches of learning: the historical development of methods ot 
teaching: the methods now employed in the most important countries ; 
some account of the text-books and periodicals with which the teacher 
should be familiar. The section devoted to history is by Dr. A. Auler 
of Dortmund. 

Che following handbooks are of interest to teachers: A Bibliog 
raphy of Text-Books and Works of Reference in Ancient, Medieval 
and Modern, English and American History (Recommended for use in 
the Approved High Schools of Missouri), edited by Professor N. M. 
Erenholme (University of Missouri, pp. 27); a revised edition of Pro- 
fessors H. D. Foster and S. B. Fay's Syllabus of European History 
‘rom the German Invasions to the French Revolution (Sold at Dart 
mouth College Book Store, Hanover, pp. 30): Syllabus of Continental 
European History from the Fall of Rome to 1870, by Professor O. H. 


Richardson in collaboration with Dr. G. S. Ford and Mr. E. L. Durfee 
(Ginn, pp. &4); a revised and enlarged edition of Mr. H. C. Bowen's 
Descriptive Catalogue of Historical Novels and Tales (London, E 
Stanford): and by the Department of History in_ the University of 
Wisconsin, a pamphlet (22 pp.) contaiming lists of reference-books de 
sirable for high-school libraries. 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Creighton and Stubbs (The 
Church Quarterly Review, October); G. Lanson, La Formation de la 
VWeéthode Historique de Michelet (Revue d'Histoire Moderne et Contem 
poraine, October, also in English in The International Quarterly, 
\pril); G. Stanley Hall, The Pedagogy of History (The Pedagogical 
Seminary, September); Thomas Dent, O/ Law Reports as Memorials 

History and Biography (American Law Review, September-Octo- 
her): E. Maunde Thompson, The Creation of the British Museum 
(Cornhill Magazine, November); C. H. Kh. Marten, The Study of His 


tory in Public Schools (The Nineteenth Century and After, October). 


ANCIENT HISTORY. 


Phe Socicté Préhistorique de France, which was founded last year, 
is about to publish an illustrated Manuel de Recherches Préhistoriques, 
dealing with the general and special technique of the subject and in 
cluding an index of terms (Paris, C. Reinwald-Schleicher ). 

Iwo recent contributions to Egyptology are 4 History of Egypt 
(Seribners) by Professor J. H. Breasted, director of the Egyptian ex 
pedition of the University of Chicago, and The Religion of the Ancient 
Egyptians (Putnams ), containing lectures delivered by Professor Georg 
Steindortt under the auspices of the American Committee for lectures 


on the historv of religions. 


Vedi al flist 


\mong the publications of the | | 
for 1904 (aris, Bouillon), ts } ( 
Romame Pro sulaire d'Asti 
Haut-Empire. 
M. Gaston Bovssier, of the Ire \ 
ot Crcero and his Friends, has writt 
Catilina (Paris, Hachette) 
The excellent handbook 1 \Irs | 
Excavations in the Roman for gs 
and cheaper edition (2s.) by Mr. John \ 
Noteworthy articles in) perio | 
der Germanen in Deut mil 
torische Vierteljahrschrift, October 
de Saba (Annuaire de VEcole | 
Clerc, La Prise de Phocée pa s ‘ ( 
des Etudes Greeques, \pril- Jun 
chen Wert des Maks l 
Nachrichten von der komighchen 1 
Gottingen, 1905, Il.) ; H. de la Ville de M 
Revue des Etude (srecque \pril 
EARLY CHURCH HISTORY. 
The work of Mr. Rendel Hlarris 
cently drawn attention to S. 
however, ver\ little has been 
tase 3. Father Hl. 
t the s nt 


passion ot 


The Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius has been pubh 


original Greek and with a Freneh translation 1 
Documents for the Historical Stud f Christianity published by Picard, 
Paris (pp. vii, 524). 
The Appl Discord, or Temporal Powe) cf 
va kKoman itholic, has been recent! published | \ ‘ Tis 
cord Company, Buttalo lhe author believes that “ most 
which have befallen the thelic Churel cs 


fortunes 


riginated in her temporal power 
Christianisme a TE poque Perse ( les Quest 
toriques, October): | Schwartz. Z ! nN 
(Nachrichten von der koniglichen Giese! it der V enschaiten zu 
Gottingen, II.) 
MEDIEVAL HISTORY. 


Phe dissertation of Dr a 


harist (London, Evre 


the Eucharis 
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larger survey which has been undertaken with the aim of presenting 
the history of the sacraments in their practical bearings upon medieval 
ty.” The dissertation deals only with the early history of the 


tution, which is discussed in an exceptionally interesting and sug 


restive manner. 

Professor G. Kurth, the learned Belgian historian, has written a work 
on Notger de Liege et la Civilisation au dixiéme siecle (Paris, Picard, 
two vols., pp. 391, 88). The appendix contains a new edition of the 
lita Notgert. 

In his paper on The Sources for the History of the Papal Peniten- 
tiary (reprinted from the American Journal of Theology, July, 1905. 
pp. 29) Professor C. Hl. Haskins shows what manuscript and printed 
material is available for the study of the penitentiary and what sub 
jects await investigation in that greatly neglected field. 

Che second number in the Historical Series of the Publications of 
the University of Manchester, entitled Jnitia Operum Latinorum quae 
Saeculis XIV... XV. attribuuntur secundum ordinem Alphabeti 
disposita, and edited by Mr. A. G. Little, contains about 6000 incipits 
followed by references to the sources from which they have been taken 
lhe handbook makes no claim to completeness but will aid librarians and 
others in determining the authorship of anonymous manuscripts. 

Professor Vida D, Scudder of Wellesley College has helped students 
to a better acquaintance with one of the most interesting characters ot 
the medieval period, by translating and editing with introductory and 
explanatory matter some significant letters of St. Catherine of Siena 
Her book is entitled St. Catherine of Siena as seen in her Letters, and is 
published by Dutton. 

\ detailed account of the Council of Basle and a full discussion of 
the failure of the conciliar idea will be found in the work by M. G. 
Perouse. Louis Aleman et la Fin du Grande Schisme (Paris, Picard ) 
he book is well documented. 

Phe application of the methods of historical criticism to legendary 
material appears to be the main theme of Father H. Delehaye'’s book, 
Les Légendes Hagiographiques (Brussels, Societe des Jollandistes, pp 
xi, 264). The growth of the legend is discussed, and a systematic group 
ing of legendary motifs attempted. 

Mr. Guy Le Strange adds a new volume to the Cambridge Geograph 
ical Series in his book entitled The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate 
Mesopotamia, Persia, and Central Asia from the Moslem Conquest to 
the Time of Timur (Maemillan, pp. xviii, 536, with 10 maps). It con- 
tains much information of value to the student of civilization. 

Documentary publications: J. Delaville le Roulx, Cartulaire Général 
de ' Ordre des Hospitaliers de Saint-Jean de Jérusalem (1100-1319), 4 
vols... Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, Grand Prix Gobert; 
Beatis. Die Reise des Kardinals Luigi d’Aragona durch 


Antonio de 


Modern Histor) 103 


Deutschland, die Niederlande, Frank rita 


beschrieben (Erlauterungen und Erganzung 


des deutschen Volkes, edited by Pastor Vol. pp. X 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: E. Vacandard, la ¢ 


l'Eglise latine du au siecle (Revue du Clerge Frangats, O 
15); M. Vaes, La Papauté et VE glise ranqgue a 
Grand (390-604), concl. (Revue d'Histoire Eeclesiasti 
R. Poupardin, L’Onction Jmpeériale [Caroling 
Age, May-June): A. Struck, Die £) rung TI 
Sarazenen im Jahre voy (Uvzantinische Zeitschritt, \ugust K. 


Eine Schilderung des Sommeraufent! 
Innozcenze in Subiaco 1202 (Historische Vierteljahrsehritt, © 
R. H. Tierney, The Religious Element thi 


American Catholic Quarterly Review, October 


MODERN HISTORY. 


The four large index volumes to Clunet 
tional Privé (Paris, Marchal and Billard) contain a great ce 


terial that will be of interest to the worker in diplomatic histor \ 


from references to matter contained thre itsell Volume | 
includes a systematic bibliography of international private law (182 pp 


tT 


including a full bibliography of collections of treaties, while Volu 1] 


gives the text of many treaties, most of them subsequent to S45 
table of treaties from 1631 to 1903 to which France has beet 


(504 pp.). 

Phe point of departure in M. Jules Sottas’s //istoire de la Compa 
des Indes Orientales, 1664-1719 (Paris, Vlon, 1904. py 
account of Du Quesne’s expedition to the Indies in 16g0-1691 by Gregorre 
de Chasles. In connection with the republication o1 
Sottas has given a detailed exposition of the operations 


up to its fusion with the great Compagn 


Mr. John Murray announces the publ 
The History of the Papacy in the Nineteenth | ry ty Dr. 
Nielsen, formerly professor of ecclesiastical history im tl 1 
of Copenhagen, and translated by Dr. \. J. Mason, Master or 1 rok 
College, Cambridge. ‘| hey treat of the external fortune | 
down to the death of Pius IN \ third volume covering t 
the end of the re ign of Leo NIITL. 1s in course « t 
is hoped will also be translated Ihe 
of a larger Danish work treating of the genet 
Catholic Church during tne nineteenth century, including 

Coquelle Napoléon et Angleterre, which was 
number of the Review (X. 692), has been translat Gordon TD 
Knox and published by Bell and Sons, London, 
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In the preparation of his book entitled Le Pape et !Empereur (Paris 
Plon), M. Henri Welschinger has had access to the public archives of 
France which the government of Napoleon III. denied to the Orleanist 
Comte de Haussonville when he was investigating the same theme. 


he large work by M. Ch. Auriol entitled La France, lAngleterre et 


Naples de 1803 a@ 1806 (Paris, Plon, 2 vols., pp. vi, 683, 834) is in great 


part of collection of documents, some of which, e. the despatches of 


Hugh Elliot, the English minister at Naples, have not been previously 


Phe Macmillan Company will issue an édition de luxe, uniform with 


their Hakluyt and Purchas, of the famous seventeenth-century account 


of Japan |! 


V the Dutch doctor Engelbert Kaempfer. 
Documentary publications: Comte Boulay de la Meurthe, Docu 


ments sur la Négociation du Concordat et sur les autres rapports de 


la France avee le Saint-Siége de 1800 a 1801, Vol. V1., Publications de 


la Société d'Histoire Diplomatique (Paris, Plon); Comte de Jau 


court, Correspondance du Comte de Jaucourt ave le Prince de lle 
rand pendant le Congrés de Vienne, Publications de la Societé d'Histoire 


Diplomatique [with Introduction and Life] (Paris, Plon, pp. 361). 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Paul Kalkoff, Forschungen su 


Luthers rémischen Prosess, pp. 212 (Bibliothek des k. preussischen 
historischen Instituts in Rom); W. H. Hutton, Erasmus and the Refor 
mation (Quarterly Review, October); F. Lennel, Le Siege de Calais 
tar les Es'agnols (Annales de l'Est et duo Nord, October); E. P-. 


Cheyney, /nternational Law under Queen Elizabeth (English Historical 
Review, October): L. Willaert, Neégoeciations politico-religieuses entre 
Angleterre et les Pays-Bas catholiques, 1398-1635. con. (Revue d'His- 
toire Ecclésiastique, October); Mme. C.-B. Favre, La Diplomatie de 
Leibniz (Revue d'Histoire Diplomatique, October): E. Rod, /ean Jacques 
Rousseau et les Affaires de Genéve: La Condamnation (Revue His 
torique, September-October) ; E. Driault, Napoléon 1. et U/talie, IL. 
Jonaparte et la République Italicnne, Napoléon Rot d'ltalie, conel. 
(Revue Historique, September—October, November-December ) ; Naples 


and Napoleon (Edinburgh Review, October ). 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Sir Benjamin Stone, President of the National Photographic Record 
\ssociation, has formed a collection of 25,000 photographs illustrative of 
national life, which will be of great value to future historians. Selec- 
tions from the Parliamentary, State Ceremony, and Popular Custom pic- 


tures are announced for immediate publication by Messrs. Cassell. 


The Royal Forests of England, by Dr. J. C. Cox, has been added 


to the series of “ Antiquary’s Books ” issued by Methuen (pp. 388). 


The Ancren Riwle, or Nun's Rule, as modernized by Rev. James 


Morton in a volume of the Camden Society, 1853, has been reproduced 
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In his work on Il orcestershire Place Names (Oxford, Frowde) Mr. 
W. H. Duignan has received the assistance of Professor Skeat and Mr. 
W. Hl. Stevenson. The preface contains a summary of the early his 
tory of the county 


Che articles relative to London contained in the Gentleman's Maga 


} 


cine have been brought together by G. Laurence Gomme into three vol 


umes entit 


Stock ) 


ed The Gentleman's Magazine Library: London (London, 


lhe tirst number in the Economic Series of the Publications of the 
University of Manchester, The Lancashire Cotton Industry, a Study in 
kconomic Development, by Professor S. J. Chapman (1904, pp. vil, 309). 
describes and explains the different forms of organization that have 
characterized production and distribution in the cotton industry from 
the establishment of the industry in Lancashire to modern times 

Messrs. Bell announce the publication in one small volume of Le- 
land's /tinerary in Hales edited by Miss Lucy Toulmin Smith. A new 
edition of the whole /trnz rary is to be issued later. 

Professor C. Sanford Terry, one of whose numerous contributions to 
Scottish history is reviewed in the current number of the Review, is the 
author of The Scottish Parliament: Its Constitution and Procedure, 
1003-1707, recently published by Messrs. MacLehose. The book con 
tains an appendix of documents. 

In his book entitled The Ruthven of Freeland Peerage and its Critics 
(Glasgow, MacLehose, pp. 84), Mr. J. H. Stevenson argues that Mr. 
J. H. Round has not successfully demonstrated, in Mr. Foster's Col 
lectanea Genealogica and elsewhere, that the peerage of Ruthven of 
Freeland is extinct. 

Although by an Act of 1875 the parish registers of the former Estal 
lished Church in Ireland were placed under the control of the Master of 
the Rolls of Ireland, vet a large proportion of the Registers were not 
deposited in the Public Record Office at Dublin. “ The Parish Register 
Society of Dublin” has recently been organized “to supply the gene 
alogist and local and family historian with printed copies of the more 
important and older surviving Registers, beginning with those of Dublin, 
more especially those not deposited in the Record Office ” 

Professor Goldwin Smith's /rish History and the Trish Movement 
(McClure) is “an attempt to trace the general course of the Instory 
fof Ireland] as it leads up to the present situation.” 

A. M.S. Methuen’s Peace or War in South Africa, first published in 
1901, is to be reissued under the title The Tragedy of South Africa 
with additions which make the book a complete narrative of the events 


of the vears 1899-1902 


Mr. John Murray announces the publication of the second volume of 
The German Official Account of the War in South Africa, prepared in 


the Historical Section of the Great General Staff, Berlin. The velume 


Great Pritam aha [rei 107 


deals with the advance to Pretoria, the Upper ugela campaign, et 4 : 
and is translated by Colonel Du Cane 
(,eorge \\ Stow's Va Ra ‘ _ | 1 
of the Intrusion of the Hottentots and Bant tu the H ts 
of the Bushmen, the Aborigines of ( ) ecite George \ 
Call Theal (Sonnenschein), ts said to be the most valuable work upon 
the natives of Africa that has appeared. 
British Government publications: Calendar of the ( I 
the Reign of Henry 1/1., 1231-1234: Year the Ri A iit, 
Edward the Third, years xvii and xix, edited and translated by L. ©) 
Pike: Calendar of the Patent Rolls, 1401-1403; Ca fa f Treasury Png eS 
Books, 1667-1608; Manuscripts f the Hous: | is 1699; 
Calendar of State Papers relating t reland. 1600-1662 ! report 
the Historical Manuscripts Commission on the manuscripts ot 
Cave, the Earl of Egmont (Vol. 1... Parts ind 2, with an intr 
on the Irish Percivalls). and on manuscripts in the Welsh language 


(Vol. II., Part 3). 


Other documentary publications: G 
twenty-third year of the Reign of King Hi the Ne i A. —P. 1176 
1177, The Pipe Roll Society (London, Spottiswood I. M. Rigg ! 


Calendar of the Plea Rolls of the t | yt 
the Public Record Office, Vol. Henry 1218-1272. pp. xix, 366 
Jewish Historical Society of / 
Pipe Rolls of Cumberland and Ilest eland, 1222-1260 (Wendal, | 
berland and Westmoreland Antiquarian and Archaecolog Soctiet 
J. Parker, A Calendar of the Lancashire A 7 
Public Record Office, 2 parts (London, The Record Society 
Walker, The Book of the Cingue Port in index volume to tl Dear 
of the courts ot Brotherhood and (sues ln 
1433 to the present time [Decrees are entered in epitome] (1 
Stock); J. Herkless and R. K. Hannay, editors. // ( ‘ ‘i 
Leonard, being Documents with Translations, Not nel Histon 
Introduction. 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Ross i 


Church (Dublin Review, October): L. Mirot, ‘ 


Angleterre, conel. | Revue d'Histoire Diplomatique tober 
Waugh, Sir John Oldcastle, 1. (English Historical Review, Oct her 
Willaert, S. J.. Catholic College of the S 
Qmer| (The American Catholic (Quarterly Review, October): H 
Berens. .4 Social Reformer of the Days of the ( vealtl i" 
Winstanley] (The Westminster Review, September); Lady irghelere 
A Courtier of James the Second (Quarterly Review, October) 
Trevelvan’'s “ Stuarts” (Edinburgh Review, October); Tani 


Nelson the Civilizer (Maecmillan’s Magazine, November): J K. 


ton, The Centenary of Trafalgar ((Juarterly Review, October 
Cyprian Bridge, Nelson: The Centenary Trafalgar (Cort Mag 
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zine, September): J. Holland Rose, The True Significance of Trafalgar 
(Independent Review, November); A. T. Mahan, The Strength of Nel 
(The National Review, November); A. T. Mahan, The Personality 
(United Service Magazine. October); Col. G. H. Trevor, 4 

the Indian Mutiny: Rajputana (Gentleman's Magazine, Sep 

- Lord Granville (Edinburgh Review, October): Sir Rowland 
Blennerhassett, The Threatened War of 1875 (National Review, Novem 


ber); v. Albert Barry, Gladstone and Ireland (New Ireland Review, 


FRANCE. 

\t the international exposition which took place at Liege last June 
held a series of conferences relative to various phases of the 
Revolution, in which M. Aulard and other dis 
La Revolution Francaise tor October 


there was 
history of the French 
tinguished historians took part. 
contains a report (24 pp.) of these conferences. 

The notable work undertaken by the Ministry of Public Instruction 
at the instance of M. Jaurés, in collecting and publishing archive ma 
relating to the economic history of the French Revolution, 1s 
In each department 


terial 
being carried on vigorously throughout France. 
committees have been appointed to undertake the listing of documents 


found in the local archives and to direct the work of publication. The 


Annales de Bretagne for July prints the text of the circular which one 


departmental committee has addressed to collaborators, indicating the 


classes of archives and of documents most likely to prove fruitful. La 
Révolution Francaise for September and Annales de l'Est et du Nord 
for October contain accounts of the progress made in several depart 


ments. A number of volumes in the series relating to the parochial 


cahiers of 178g have been published or are nearly ready for publication 


and the same is true of the procés-verbaux of the committee ot agri 


culture and commerce of the Constituent Assembly and of the main 
documents of its committee on feudal rights. 

Phe annual for 1Qos of the Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes states 
publications are about to be added to its list: 


that the following 
Lasalle-Serbat 


L.. Gautier, Les Lombards dans les deux Bourgognes; 


Les Assemblées du Clergé de France (1561-1615) (Paris, Bouillon ) 
In the “ Bulletin” of the Revue Historique tor September, M. Ch. 
Pfister discusses a few recent publications relating to the history of 
medieval Franee, and M. Rod Reuss reviews a large number of recent 
works dealing with the Revolution and the First Empire. 


Mrs. Henry Faweett’s book on Famous French Women treats of 


loan of Are. Renée, Duchess of Ferrara, daughter of Louis XIT., Louise 
of Francis I.. Margaret of Angouléme, sister of 


of Savoy, mother 
Francis I., and Jeanne d’Albret, Queen of Navarre. It will be published 
in this country by A. Wessels Company. 

The Stanhope Essay for 1905 bears the title of The Fronde. The 


uthor is G. Stuart Gordon (London, Simpkin). 


\ translation of a work by Arvede Barine is annouw l by the P 
nams under the title Louts N/I°. and La G) 

The Bibliographic de UHistoire di \ 
been under preparation for several years, is nearly ready for tl 


It will appear under the auspices of the Societe d'Histoire Modern 


(Paris, Cornely ). 


house of Hachette has deci ed that the wa re 


edited by M. FE. Lavisse, which was originally intended to stop at t 
year 178Q, shall be continued to the present time ins it 
volumes. The first volume, in which M. P. Sagnac will treat of Ul 


Constituent Assembly, 1789-1791, will not be issued till 1go8, when it is 
is expected that the history up to 1789 will have been publis! 
M. Funeck-Brentano has written an introduction (100 


eighteen letters included in the volume entitled J rc, I 


Armées de la Révolution: Ses Lettres (1793-1796), collected and pub o 


lished by Etienne Joliclere (Parts, Perrin) 
The forthcoming ninth volume of the Cambridge Modern History 
is entitled Napoleon (Cambridge University l’ress). 


The sixth volume of the /7istotre Socialiste published under thi 


direction of M. Jaures and written by MAM. Br 1 Tur deals 
with the Consulate and Empire, 1799 to 1815, and contains fresh intor 
mation concerning the economic and social history of that peri 


(Paris, J. Rouff) 

The Battle of Wavre and Grouchy's Retreat, a study of an olscut 
part of the Waterloo Campaign, by W. Hyde Kelly (London, Murr 
contains a sketch of the opening and progress of the Waterloo 
the pursuit of the Prussians by Grouchy and an explanation of the wv 
in which he extricated his forces and led them back 

The third and last volume of M. Henry Houssayve’s important work 
entitled 7875 has recently been published (Paris, Perrin, pp. 602 

The important work Histoire du Second Empire (Var lon hy 
Pierre de la Gorce has been con pleted by the issue of the seventh vol 
ume, which brings the narrative down to the proclamation of the Third 
Republic. The work has been crowned by the French \cademy 

Dr. KE. A. Crane has edited the memoirs of Dr. Thomas W. levans 
who was court dentist to Napoleon III. and under whose « rt the 
Empress Eugénie escaped to Engl 


Appleton 


Two books of historical interest written by eve-witnesses of the 


events they describe are C mte d’Haussonville’s 1 pendant 
la Guerre, 1870-1871 (Paris, Calmann-Levy nd Vicomte de 
Meaux’s Souvenirs Politiques, 1871-1877 (Paris, Plon, pp. 419 

Workers in the tield of French local historv w 1] final n important 
bibliographical aid in the /nventaire des ( Nections Ma le la 
Bibliothéque Nationale sur UHistoire des Prot es de France by P 
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Lauer. Vol. |. (Paris, Leroux, pp. 31, 504) is devoted to Burgundy and 
Lorraine. 

La Franche Comté by Lucien Febvre is the fourth number in the 
series “ Les Régions de la France “, published by the Revue de Synthese 
Historique (Paris, Cerf, 1905, pp. 76). The monograph contains abun- 
lant bibliographical information, sums up briefly what is known regard- 
ing the district and indicates the important lacunae to be filled. 

Phe seventh volume of M. A. Tuetey’s Répertoire des Sources Manu- 
Histoire de Paris pendant la Révolution Francaise (Ville de 
Paris, Publications relatives @ la Révolution Francaise, Imp. Nouvelle), 
brings the catalogue down to the end of the period eof the Legislative 
\ssembly. The municipal council of Paris has voted the continuation of 


the Répertoire for the period of the Convention. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: M. Poéte, Les Sources de (His 
toire de Paris et les Historiens de Paris (Revue Politique et Litteraire, 
November 18): Dom A. du Bourg, Vie Monastique dans Abbaye de 
Saint-Germain des Prés aux différentes périodes de son histoire (Revue 
des Questions Historiques, October); K. Muller, Calvin's Bekehrung 
(Nachrichten von der k. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaft zu Gottingen, 
1gos, II.) ; L. Batiffol, Marie de Médicis (Revue Historique, November 
December): P. Bliard, Deux Episodes de la Vie de Louis XV’. d’aprés un 

urnal inédit (Revue des Questions Historiques, October); H. ce 
Grimotard, Les Bureaux des Finances de VAncien Régime (Revue de 
Science et de Législation Financiéres, July-September); A. Onou, La 
Valeur des Cahiers de 1789 an point de vue Economique et Social (La 
Révolution Francaise, November): M. Kovalewsky, La France Eco 
nomigue et Sociale @ la Veille de la Révolution, 1. (Revue Interna- 
tionale de Sociologie, August-September) [the first chapter of a hook 
‘ar under this title in the Bibliothéque Sociologique Inter- 


Pierre, Le Clergé de France en Exil: Pays-Bas Autrich- 


which will aq 
nationale \ 
iens, Liege. Tréves et Luxembourg, Hollande, 1701 a 1704 et 1795 | Revue 


des Questions Historiques, ¢ ctober): A. Lieby, L’Ancten Répertoire sur 


rye 


les Théatres de Paris @ travers la Réaction thermidorienne, concl. (La 
Révolution Franeaise, September); A. Aulard, Les Origines de la Sépa- 
ration des Eglises et de UEtat: L’Assemblée Législative; La Laicisation 
de l'Ltat civil: La Convention nationale (La Révolution Frangaise, Sep- 
tember, October, November); F. J. Stimson, ed., The Coup d’Etat of 
Louis Napoleon [a contemporary letter] (Scribner's Magazine, Oc- 
tober): H. Prentout, Le Travail d'Histoire Moderne en Province: La 
Normandie, année 100g (Revue d'Histoire Moderne et Contemporaine, 
October ). 


ITALY AND SPAIN. 


The publication of a historical quarterly devoted to matters relating 
in Umbria from 1796 to 1870 has been under- 


to the “ Risorgimento ” 
taken by G. Mazzatinti, G. Degli Azzi and A. Fani. The journal 


Ttaly and Spars 171 


will contain documents, catalogues of at 
liographical notes, but not art 


In the Nuovo Archivio leneto, \ hort the bibliog: 
ical bulletin of the Venetian regio 
succeeding number of the journal, a similar bulletn r 103 


In both numbers, C. Cipolla continues hiss 


regarding medieval Italian histor ) 
\ new work in two volumes by F. Meu for 
Gleanings from Histor 
Macmillan. It will be uniter 
Rulers the S h, the secon 
f Sicily and Se Hiern ita 
Professor Heinrich Sieveking 
received a grant trom the \ \ 
promotion of his researches mto the | 
commerce in Italian archives nt rott 
the Academy contains his report ont] } led 
found by him in Florence: Phe report ed sey 
Gerold’s Son, Vienna 
Professor Quinto Santoli will edit t 
Patria the cartulary known as the / ( cf 
Which, contaming more than goo ents datuung tt 
1450, is not only the principal source tor t story of Vist d 
that period, but also throws light on the history of ne ehboring 
munities and of the empire and the ¢ 
\n illustrated dictionary of the Si 1 munes, meluding 
torical and archacologi al matter, is ben pu 
tion of Francesco Nicotra with the assistatr it ting 
rators and of the Sicilian municipaliti Paler ( t Protessa 
Rimpetto ). 
Pwo studies in Spanish historiogray hy Gseorges Ciroet are / 
cs cneraices d'iispags ‘ | \ | 
565 (Paris, Fontemoing, pp. xi, a miana HH 
deaux, Feret). 
Dr. Hans Gmelin’s Studien sf 
neuncehnten Jahrhunderts (Stuttgart, 


amount of political as well as of cor 
liographical information. 


Documentary publications: Regesta Charta talia 1. / sto 
di Camaldoli: WW. Regesten ven Volterra, Quellen wm Forschungen aus 
Italienischen Archiven und Bibliotheken herausgegeben 
Preussischen Historischen Institut in Rom ( Rome, Loescher); ¢:. | 
Regesto dell’ Archivio Comunale della ( 1 di I to, | 1. 1280 


1450 (Rovereto, Imp. Roveretana, vu. 75 
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Noteworthy articles in periodicals: F. Tocco, / Fraticelli [x1u. and 
xiv. centuries | (Archivio Storico Italiano, serie v, t. NNAV., 1905, 2): 
Rodoeanachi, L’Education des Femmes en Italie | cent.] 
(Revue des Questions Historiques, October); C. Li 
L’* Istoria Vinizsiana”™ di M. Pietro Bembo, saggio crittco con docu 
menti inediti (Nuovo Archivio Veneto, n. s., Vol. IX., Pts. 1 and 2): 
Konrad Habler, Zur Geschichte der Kastilischen Comunidades, 1520 
1521 (Historische Zeitschrift. NCV. 3): The Execution of General 


Torrijos and Robert Boyd, 1831 (English Historical Review, October ) 


GERMANY. AUSTRIA AND SWITZEKLAND. 


Professor G. von Below of Tubingen, well-known for his valuabl 
contributions to the constitutional history of Germany, has contributed 
a work on Die Ursachen der Reseption des Rémischen Rechts in Deutsch 
land to the Historische Bibliothek which is directed by the editors of the 
Historische Zeitschrift (Munich, Oldenbourg). 

M. Albert Waddington of the University of Lyons treats of the rise 
of the Prussian power in his book entitled Le Grand Electeur Frédéri 
Guillaume de Brandebourg: Sa politique extéricure, 1640-1688 (Parts, 
Plon, pp. 496) 

\ new volume has been added to the beautifully illustrated series of 
Vonographien cur Weltgeschichte in Professor Zwiedineck-Sudenhorst's 
Maria Theresia (Bielefeld, Velhagen and Klasing, pp. IIT). 

We have recently received the report of the fourteenth session of the 
Commission for Wiirttemberg History. During 1904, the Commission 
added three volumes to its series of historical sources, the titles ot 
which are noted below among “ documents”. The publications planned 
for 1903 include part of a collection of historical songs and sayings: a 
volume of Ifiirttembergische Landtagsakten; an additional volume of the 
letters of Christopher, the Lutheran Duke of Wurttemberg, 1555, seqq.: 
an edition of the German works of the Swabian mystic Heinrich Suso 
etc. 

The historical bulletin of the Revue Historique for September—Oc 
tober gives an account ot monographic literature of the last few vears Tre 
lating to the history of Bohemia up to 1300. Monographs dealing with 
a later period will be noticed in a following number of the journal. 

Phe historical bulletin of the Revue Histerique for November-De 
cember reviews the works published since 1884 dealing with the source 
material for the medieval history of Switzerland. 

Phe Vienna Academy of Sciences has made a grant to Professor 
J. Loserth of the University of Graz, to be used in the investigation of 
the archives of Hungary and Croatia essential to the editing of the 
second part of the Akten und Korrespondenzen sur Geschichte der 
Gegenreformation in Inner-Osterretch unter Ferdinand I], 

Documentary publications: R. Esallner, Quellenbuch sur vaterlan 


dischen Geschichte (Hermannstadt, Krafft, pp. 2906); W. Levison, litae 


17 


Sancti Bonifatui, Archiepiscor Scriptores Reru ( 
carum in Usum Sx 
Urkundenbuch der Stadt He «pp os \Vurtt 
ische Kommission fur Landesgesechicht Dr. A ) 

der Stadt Esslingen, U1. (pp. xxv 305 tto; Molly [irs 


Buch der Stadt Ulm (pp. vii, 304), ditt \. Reitfers 


i 
sur Geschichte der religidsen A 
15. Jahrhunderts ( Festschritt der Universitat Greitswald, pp. 38 
Gs@S8S, « kten und Briefs A } 
sen, 1, 1517-1524, Schriften der Konighchen n 
fur Geschichte, LANAVIIL. (pp. 848. Teubner 
ventur der Firma Fugger aus di 1/ 5 Zeitschrift tur die g 
Staatswissenschaft, Erganzungshett \\V II. bubingen, iupp 


Noteworthy articles periodicals 
Jakobinismus in Preussen im Jahre 18145 (Uistorische Zeitschrift, 
3): P. Matter, La Prusse ct la Reéevolut fe Pologne « Yo2 (Ant 
les Sciences Politique s, September) Paul Vinograd 1 Coa 
tional History of Hungary, review of Akos limen’s varische | 
fassungs- und Rechtsgeschichte (The Law Quarterly Review, October 
P. Pégard, La Mission du Citoyen Comeyras da Ligues Gi 


1796-1797, I. (Annales des Sciences Politiques, September 


NETHERLANDS AND BELGIUM. 


R. Van Waefelghem’s Analectes de [Ordre de Prémont Brussels 


Misch and Thron, pp. 440) contains an inventory 


abbey of Pare and of other abbeys, and cl 
etc. 

L. Gilliodts van Severen in his Curtulaire de Uanctenne Estaple de 
Bruges (Bruges, De Plancke, 1904-1905, pp. 747. 744 
a collection of documents concerning the Gomest foreig? 
meree, international relations, and econon histor Brug 

AMERICA. 
GENERAL ITEMS 

The series entitled gin Narratiz H 
undertaken under the auspices of the American [listorteal 
and under the general editorship of Mr. | 
twenty volumes, with an added \ 
published by Messrs. Charles Serivner's Sons It is « ted that 
first two volumes will appear in the spring of the first 
will be devoted to the iges of the > ( 
first section, edited by Protessor Julius FE. Olsor lI] present 
Hauksbok and that in Flateviarbok, together wit! minor Norther 
and papal pieces. The second section w Wer 
documents, Columbus's journal of his firs wage, his lett to S 


tangel, that of Dr. Chanea, the 


j 
erg 
: 
“4 
foe 
t.. 
tothe 
journal ot the third voyage edded in 
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Las Casas, the letter to the Nurse, and the letter to the sovereigns re- 
e,—all edited by Professor G. Bourne. Che 
three col tempor r letters on ( abot's VOVage will he added Volume 
Il., narratives of the Spanish Explorers, will comprise those of Cabeza 
Vaca, the Gentleman of Elvas, and Castafieda (for Coronado), the 
first and third edited by Mr. F. W. Hodge of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology, the second by Mr. T. H. Lewis of St. Paul. 


lhe Historical Congress held in connection with the Lewis and ¢ lark 


Exposition at Portland met in three sessions on September 21, 22 and 


23. At the first session a paper on “ The Unity of History” was read 


hy Hon. H. W. Scott, editor of the Morning Oregonian, which was fol 
lowed by a paper by Professor E.G. Bourne, who discussed some of the 
lient ts in ©regon history prior to 1840. Dr. James K. Hosmer 


reviewed the points of significance in the explorations of Lewis and 


Clark. indicating the distinctive character of the two among American 
explorers. The sessions of the second das were devoted to conferences 
the organization and development of historical activities on the Pacitic 
coast. Reports were made by representatives ot the different states and 
sections, and a good basis for future co-operation was laid. The ses- 


of the third day was held under the auspices of the Pacific Coast 
Branch of the American Historical Association. Two formal papers 
re read, one by Protessor Jose ph Schater on “ The Location of the 


Sources of the History of the Pacific Northwest “, the other by Professon 


( \. Duniway on “ Slavery in ¢ alifornia before 1863. The writer 


d been held in the state notwithstanding its con 


showed that slaves ha 
stitution and that a severe code of “ black laws” had obtained. 
pert of the Librarian of Congress will be read with 


TT 


Phe annual re 
more than ordinary interest this vear by historical students. The manu- 
script accessions to the library have been unusually large, varied, and 
important. Among them should be noted the Breckinridge papers, pre 
sented by the childre n ot the late Hon. W. Cc. P Breckinridge ot Ken- 
tucky, who made an especial effort during his lifetime to collect his 
family papers Phere are fully thirty thousand pieces in the collection, 
which includes the papers of John Breckinridge (1760-1806), his two 
sons, John (1797-1841) and Robert (1800-1871), and of W. C. P. Breck 
37-1903). Through the generosity of Dr. Stuyvesant Fish 
Morris an addition has been made to the Van Buren collection of over 
‘tten to Van Buren when he was Secretary of State, Vice- 
President. Ten volumes of the correspondence of E. G. 
Squier, the ar haeologist, have also been received, as have fifteen letters 
from Andrew Johnson to B. MeDannel, and about 150 family letters 
written by George Denison during his life in Texas and Louisiana before 
and during the war. Among the purchases of manuscripts the papers of 
John J. | rittenden of Kentucky are of note, likewise the papers of 
Dunean MeArthur and William Allen of Ohio. A collection of about 


twelve hundred manuseripts and bri vadsides of Virginian origin has been 


pure] ised, s | ti 

larger part of his papers we 
twelve volumes, of | 
script volumes that had belong 
bados from 1756 to 1766, 
legislative journals and laws | 
records transterred to the i 

eral in lallahassee, llorida, 
english archives Phese last 
they mark the inauguration 
scripts of large portions of the \1 
\n important acquisition by thi 
collection of 72 maps formed 
coast, the West Indies, and the | 


script, have to do with the Revoluti 


Phe H. H. Baneroft library | 
Cahtornia Although this colle 


perhaps not generally realized 


po ites to the ‘ 
the hibrarv contains at least 125.06 
pamphlets, 5,000 mie 1 

scrap books, nd 2.c00 n s i 

material consists riginal and t1 
papers relating to Spanish gov 
North and Central .\mer cco 


ratives lin mortant 
redericl | leggert has or 
the coll ction. 

] 


Through the generosity of Jat 
in the University of Berlin to ln 
fessorship of American History 
gess will he the first to occupy 

The Library of Congress | 
Franklin Papers, compiled by Mr 
Manuscripts, under the direction 
papers here listed constitute thos 
the “second series” and are ex: 
were retained in the Department « 


ferred to the Library of Congress 


rather than a “ calendar ~ because, 


regularly entered, only the more 
The list covers over two hundred 
order, and a full index is provided 

By the compilation of the 


Publications of the United State 


shor entioned the Spa 
erican material 1 rchive 
ho 
rd Howe, ilustrating the Americar 
rsityv of fornia it ' 
bool 
new position 
¢ 1! trick ti 1) not 
if Worthington ¢ lord 
Me 
i State when the tion w eons 
( 
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Sess., Ho. Doc. 734) John G. Ames has filled the gap between Poore’s 


Index and the volumes issued by the Superintendent of Documents. 
Che first two volumes of the Crown Collection of Photographs of 
American Maps, selected by A. B. Hulbert (A. H. Clark Company ) have 
appeared. The first volume contains fifty plates and is devoted to rivers, 
lakes, waterways, etc. The second volume is made up of military maps 
and plans. 
In an edition of three hundred folio copies, magnificently bound 


in vellum, Mr. Archer M. Huntington has published the Catalogue of 


the Library of Ferdinand Columbus, a facsimile reproduction of the 
unique manuscript index or registrwm in the Biblioteca Colombina, at 
Seville. 


Secretary of the Navy, by Mr. Charles W. Stewart, Superintendent of 


Library and Naval War Records. Captain A. T. Mahan has presented 


Students of naval history will be interested in the annual report to the 


to the library his transcripts of British naval records relating to the 
War of 1812, while the papers of Flag Officer William Mervine, Rear- 
\dmiral William Reynolds, and Commodore Guert Gansevoort have 
also been received as gifts, and other collections are promised. 

lhe library of the late Rev. Charles H. Spurgeon of London, said 


to be especially rich in material relating to the Puritans, has been pur 


chased by William Jewell College, Liberty, Missouri. 

\ tenth edition, revised, of Professor A. C. McLaughlin's History 
of the American Nation in Appleton’s series of Twentieth Century Text 
books, has just been published. 

Houghton, Mifflin and Company have put out a second revised edi 
tion of Judson S. Landon’s The Constitutional History and Govern 
it of the United States. The changes in the edition are but few and 
of minor importance. 

Lippincott and Company are publishing a very handsome edition 
of Prescott’s historical works in twenty-two volumes, to be called the 
Montezuma edition. It will be illustrated by one hundred and ten 
photogravure plates by Goupil and will be limited to one hundred copies. 

Houghton, Mifflin and Company have commenced the publication of 
The American Statesmen, second series. The first volume, just  pub- 
lished, has already heen noted: James G. Blaine, by Edward Stanwood. 
Phree others are in preparation: John Sherman, by Theodore E. Bur 
ton: Ulysses S. Grant, by Samuel W. McCall; and MWilliam McKinley 
by T. C. Dawson. 

Of interest to students of American history will be the fifth volume 
of the series Zurcher Beitrige zur Rechtswissenschaft: Der Bundes 
riff in den Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika von threr Un 
abhiingikeit bis sum Kompromiss ven 1850, by Dr. Ernst Moll (Zurich, 
Schulthess). 

American Diplomacy, Its Spirit and Achievements, by John Bassett 
Moore (Harper), is a brief sketch of the foreign policy of the United 


elmerica 


States. With the addition of a chapter on thi shet (uestior 
it is made up of the articles, sor 
peared in Harper's Magasin 

rhe Statute Law Book Company of Washington, which has alre 
published over thirty reprints ot 


five more works, in photo-facsimil ! ¢ G 

District of Loutstana (Nincennes, 1804 Lat 
Louisiana (St. Louis, 1810 Acts passed 

the Territory of Missourt (St. Lowms, 1819 VWissou 


State Convention (St. Louis, 18 
Laws passed at the ninth and tent 
the State of Kansas (Lincoln, 1873 \ linnted 


of each volume has been printed 


Of bibliographical interest to the student of (ret n-Amet fairs 
will be the contribution Ly Edward Z. 1) 1 Ger 
Imerican Annals tor October: “ List of [1 lations of Gert 
ind List of Articles on the German Countric- Pha st “is intended 
to show the amount of information about Grermiar \ustr Switzer 
land, ete., which was presented to the readers of the earl oe 


magazines 


lwo works. of widely different character, relating to thr 
\merica have been published this tall The Jews of S ht Ca 
by Rabbi Barnett A. Elzas (]. B. 1 tt is | 
original local materials, notable among hich are the recently 1 
covered records of the ¢ ongrega | \\ 
other material in South Carolina, were supposed to have been 
in the burning of Cotumbia. The edition is limited to 175 
lews in America. bv Madison C. Peters (John ©. Winston Company ), 
while covering a wider field than the work of Dr. I vr 
sketchy in character and does not pretend to original imvestigat 

lwo noteworthy contributions to the Kecords ot n 


olic Historical Society of Philadelphia tor June she ld be ment 


“ Monsignor Adrian J. Croquet, Indian Missionary", by Kes \ 
der Heyden, and “ Sketch of the ¢ hevalier de la Luzerne, French Min 
ister to the United States, from 1779 to 1783 °°. Walsh 


We note the publication by the \ppletons of Jle J of Lat 


‘being the notes and sketches of an architect, naturalist nd traveler 
in the United States from 1796 to 1820 Phere at hapters on \ir 
ginia and its people, a visit to Washington at Mt. Vernon. Philadelp 


New Orleans. the building of the national capitol, and other subjects « 
interest. A biographical introduction is furnished by J. Hl. 1. Latrobe, 


while the editing is the labor of Benjamin Henry Latrobe 


ITEMS CHRONOLOGICALLY ARRANGED 


We note the appearance of Fr. Bart éd ws Casas: Eine his 
torische Skisse, by Professor Dr. Otte Waltz (Bonn M. Hager) 
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James \. Robertson has translated and edited for the Arthur H. 
Clark Company Pigafetta’s Magellan's Veyage around the World. The 
Italian text, accompanied by a page-for-page translation into English, 
been accurately transcribed from the early sixteenth-century Am 


has 
brosian MS. of Milan, and is for the first time accessible in a complete 
and unchanged torm \n index and bibliography have been added, 
together with an early map illustrating Magellan's discoveries inthe 
far east, while the original charts are carefully reproduced. 

Hernando Cortés, by Frederick A. Ober (Harper), is rather his- 
torical than Inoegraphi al, for conside rably the major part of it is devoted 
to the Spanish conquest of Mexico. 

\ sumptuous product of the Riverside Press is George Parker Win- 
ship's collection of Sailors’ Narratives of Voyages along the ew 


England Coast, 1524-1024. Mr. Winship has selected for this volume 


the accounts of Verrazano, Gosnold, Pring, Champlain, Weymouth 
Popham and Gilbert, Hudson, Argall, John Smith, and Dermer. The 


editing is from the most authoritative texts, an introductory note has 
been supplied for each narrative, and facsimiles of maps and title-pages 
have been inserted 

lhe next contribution to the Trail Makers series (A. S. Barnes) will 
be The Voyages and Explorations of Samuel de Champlain, narrated 
by Himself, the 1332 l’ovages freshly translated by Annie Nettleton 
Bourne, and edited with an introduction by Professor E. G. Bourne. 

Another volume has been added to the Calendar of State Papers 
Colonial Serics, America and IVest Indies, bringing the calendar to the 
close of 16098 

Phe publication of Franklin in History, by William MacDonald, 
announced for this past fall by MeClure, Phillips, and Company, has 
heen postponed until spring. 

We have received 4 Contribution to a Bibliography of Thomas 
Jeflerson, compiled by Richard Holland Johnston of the Library of 
Congress, and separately printed from the Memorial edition of the 


Writings: of Thomas Jefferson. The compilation does not pretend to 


completeness, but is rather “an attempt, in the main, to indicate the 
hooks and articles in periodicals in the Library of Congress. The 
bibliography is in two parts: “ Jefferson's Writings and Books and 
Articles in Magazines relative to Thomas Jefferson”. The arrangement 
of the entries is, rather curiously, chronological, but the obvious obstacles 
thus created are removed by a thorough alphabetical index. Descriptive 
notes add to the value of the bibliography. 

Volumes IV.. V.. and VI. of the Journals of the Continental Congress, 
edited by Worthington C. Ford, are to be issued immediately by the 
Library of Congress. They cover the year 1776. 

\ Wemoir of the First Treasurer of the United States, by Rev 


oO 


Michae! Reed Minnich (Philadelphia, published for the author), is a 
brief sketch of Michael Hillegas, followed by chronological compilations 


from the oetes of the \ss« } 

of Congress relating to Hilleg 
Stark's Indep. 

DD. Foster, with the collaborati 


printed trom the proceedings of the N 
for 1905. Valuable appendixes ar 
Bennington battle and campaigt 
a Inbliography of recent accounts not 
and a table showing the daily position 
commanders in July-August, 1777 

Phe Journal of Captain Henry Har 
1779), kept during his expedition fror 
cently acquired by the Harvard Library 
university. 

\ contemporary account of the B 
printed in the November Budleti f thy 
the form of a letter from Colonel Willi 


mings, Aspen-Ville, March 28, 1781 


The Documentary History of the Const 


partment of State has been supplemented 


contains letters and papers from the 
to the Convention and Constitution to 


a general index are to follow 


One of the most noteworthy publicat 
printed volume of Lefters G 
Here are found thirty-eight letters 
ranging from 1786 to 1798, but mostly ft 
largely to household and personal matter 
of correspondence with a private secret 


written in 1793-1794, when Lear was 


One of them in particular ( May 6, 1794) 


it Washington dwells at length upon poli 


toward England; it is in this letter, also, 


anxious to liberate his slaves, could | 


an appendix are given several miscellaneous 


cluding the instructions to Washington 
upon his appointment as comman 
ters from Washington to various pers 
various persons, between 1786 and 1709 


most of which have not been printed het 


William K. Bixby of St. Louts, who pur 
estate of John Fiske \ memouw ot 
been supplied by William Hl. Samser 
tribution only. 

The Bulletin of the New York Pul 
a letter from Andrew Jackson to Presid 


+19 
‘ rit bler 1 
‘ 
ed in Winsor gt 
ioe 
Vew } Library in 
nhives of the departs nt Tre tiny 
July 2] \ ley 
‘ 
Washington 
nN 1790 to 17g | ‘ 
‘ 
from Congress ot June 22, 1775 
svt ¢ 4 lotter« ‘ 
The orig ese letters 
hased those to Lear tr the eas 
| 
1 
Library for September print 
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ber 20, I8I7) expressing his approbation of the presidential message. 
In the October and November numbers are two letters from Madison to 
Monroe (September 22, and July 26, 1816) on alleged Spanish intriguing 
and on slavery in the West Indies. 

In commemoration of the centennial anniversary of Garrison's birth 
(December 10, 1803) his children have selected from their four-volume 
biography extracts from his writings characteristic of his sentiments 
and have included them, together with the biographical sketch prepared 
for the memorial volume of the city of Boston (1886), and an appendix 
of portraits, bibliography, and chronology, in a small volume: The 


Iords of Garrison { Houghton, Mifflin and Company). 


A Life of Stephen A. Douglas, by William Gardner, has been recently 
put forth by the Roxburgh Press of Boston. It is a small octavo volume 
of some 240 pages, and while its author claims for it the credit of being 
in original work he has given no notes or references in substantiation 
of his claim. It is based largely on the biographies by Sheahan and 
Flint and upon search in the Congressional Globe. [t is unfortunate that 
the principal source for a life of Douglas was destroyed when the 
Douglas papers were burned in Washington. The few that remain in 
the hands of his son, Robert M. Douglas of North Carolina, are frag 
mentary and of but small value. 

Through arrangements with the Century Company the Francis D. 
fandy Company have brought out a twelve-volume edition of Nicolay 
and Hay's Lincoln. Much new material has been incorporated and a 
general introduction has been written by Richard Watson Gilder. 

\nother volume has been added to the Official Records of the Union 
and Confederate Navies, edited by Charles W. Stewart. It ts Volume 
XIX. of Series I. and is devoted to the manoeuvres of the West Gulf 


Blockading Squadron from July 15, 1862, to March 14, 1863. 


fhe sixth volume of the Journals of Congress of the Confederate 
States has lately come from the Government Printing Office. It con- 
the House journals of the third and fourth sessions of the first 
12-May 1, 1863, and December 7, 1863-February 


tains 
Congress: January 
17, 1864. 

\ group of lately published volumes relating to the Civil War should 
receive fuller notice than is possible here. Mainly a military study is 
The Fredericksburg Campaign, 1861-1864: a Strategical Sketch, by 
Major G. W. Redway (Swan Sonnenschein and Company). Two vol- 
ire by ex-Confederate officers and relate largely to their own ex- 


umes 
periences: Recollections of a Confederate Staff Officer, by the late Gen- 
eral G. Moxley Sorrel; and The IWVar between the Union and the Con- 


federacy and its Lost Opportunities, by General William C. Oates (both 
by Neale Publishing Company). A book which deals mainly with the 
causes of the conflict, written from the southern point of view, is The 


Brothers’ War, by John C. Reed (Little, Brown and Company ), while 


on the Inographical side should be mentioned 1 test of the ( 

Biographies William S man, by Edy 
Scribner's Sons have published a mn 

edition of General Gordon's Hoa he text 


is unchanged. 

We note recent accounts of three Civil-War militar rvanizatior 
al History Battery Valentine M Porter 
lished by the Missouri Historical Societ Michael Hanii }] 
Battery B, First New Jersey Artillery: and H 
syivania Cavalry, Sixtieth Regiment, Pe) te 


American Civil War. 


LOCAL ITEMS, ARRANGED IN GEOGRAPHICAL ORDE] 


Lhe exploitation of New England loca histor goes constantly tor 
ward. Since our last number four volumes have 1 e their ay 
Mount Desert, a History, bv the late George FE. Street. edited by S 
\. Eliot (Houghton, Mifflin and Company): Histoy 
Rye, New Hampshire, by Langdon Brown Parsons (published by 1 


author); Jpswich in the Massachusetts Bay ( by Frankln 


Waters (published by the Ipswich Historical Societ) and Histo 
of the Town of Mid lleboro Vas by Weston (Houg! 
Mifflin and Company ). 

The Publications of the Colonial Society of AMassacl ts, Volume 
VII. (Boston, The Society, 1gos, p 
actions of the period from April, 1goo, to April, 1go2 \mong the mor 
Important communications are those on Captain Thomas Pri 
Boston Massacre, presenting new documents and details: on the tert 
Brother Jonatlan and on the term Indian summer“, by Mr. A] 
Matthews; unpublished diaries of Washington, extendis from Sey 
tember 27, 1785, to April 30, 1786, presented by Mr. Worthington | 
Ford, and accompanied by several letters of Washington: an unpublished 
letter and report on the condition of the Massachusetts colony 
1639, by the Reverend Edmund Browne; and the journal kept by Lieu 
tenant-Colonel Joseph Vose on the expedition against Canada in 177¢ 
\ generous donation from Mr. F. Lewis Gav will enable the society 
print an additional volume containing the early records of Harvard 
College. 

We have just received an encouraging illustration of the advantages 
of co-operation between public officials and historical experts in the 
publication of original records, in the form of Volume I. of Tite Recor 


of the Town of Hanover, New Hampshire, 1701-1818, being * the 


records of the town meetings, and of the selectm 


the first volume of records”. In the town-meeting 


appropriations were made for copying and printing the early ( 
and an editing committee was appointed, consisting of Professor Het 


bert D. Foster, Mr. George M. Bridgman, the town clerk, and Professor 
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Sidnev [B. Fay \n exact copy has been printed, the original pagination 


| ‘early indicated by bracketed heavy-face type, and indexes to 


emg cicdlls 
names, subjects, and places are provided. 


Phe extensive mass of Winthrop manuscripts possessed by the late R. 


C. Winthrop, Jr.. has passed into the possession of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society. 

fhe Directors of the Old South Work have brought out, under the 
title The Story of Massachusetts, the last eight of the Old South 
Leaflets, numbers 153 to 160, which accompanied the Old South lec 
luring the summer of 1905. The leaflets are as follows: The 


tures 
Vovage of the * Mayflower", from Bradford's History; The Planting 
ef Colonies in New England, from John White’s The Planter’s Plea; 
Captain Thomas Wheeler's Narrative of the Fight with the Indians at 


Brookfield, 1673; The Lexington Town Meetings from 1765 to 1775; 


The Lowell Offering, October 1845; Governor Andrew's Address to the 
Massachusetts Legislature, May 14, 1861; Selections from the Poems of 
Mrs. Anne Bradstreet: and Memorials of the First Graduates of Har- 
vard College, by John Farmer. 

Phe second publication of the Club for Colonial Reprints, just issued, 
bears the title Boston in 1682 and 1699. It consists of two rare tracts: 
Edward Ward's “ A Trip to New England”, and “ A Letter from New 
England”, by “J. W.".) Edward Ward was the editor of the London 
Spy and a well-known pamp@leteer, while “J. W.", whoever he was, 
was an enthusiastic partizan of Edward Randolph. Both tracts are 
bitterly hostile to New England and were written for popular consump- 
tion in London, The introduction to the volume, by George Parker 
Winship, deals with contemporary affairs and social conditions in | 


ton, and quotations from leading clergymen are included, which tend to 


contirm many of the statements in the tracts. One hundred copies of 
the volume have been printed. 

We have received an attractive pamphlet printed by Dr. Samuel 
\bbott Green and containing his address delivered at Groton, Massa 
chusetts. on the celebration, in July, of the two hundred and fiftieth an 


niversary of the settlement of the town. Phe address deals in an enter 
taining way with local history, and im an appendix are included 


comments on the name of Groton, the records of the two-hundredth anni- 


versary, and a list of the towns established in Plymouth and Massa- 
chusetts colonies prior to 1055. 

H. R. Huntting and Company of Springfield, Massachusetts, have 
reprinted in separate form the introduction by George Sheldon to the 
new edition of Judd'’s History of Hadley. The pamphlet bears the title 
Whalley and Goffe in New England, An Enquiry into the Angel of 
Hadley Legend 

The leading article in the October number of the Historical Collec- 
tions of the Essex Institute is an entertaining account, by Sallie H. 


Hacker, of “ The Society of Friends at Lynn, Mass.” In the same 


number two documents are printed: a letter 


ette n Genet ) 
ing date of March 19, 1676, relating to the crossing ot Mer 
the Indians, and the report ot the militar ! ttee, March 29, 1676 
containing an account of the garrisons im [essex 
\ timely contribution to Massachusetts ot 
Colonel Henry Lee, by John T. Morse, Jr. | itthe. Ds ( 
pany). The memonrr, which 1s tollows ‘ es 
and speeches of Colonel Lee, ts hare 
graphical sketch dealing with the sub) ‘ 
Civil War, and his connection with [lat 
Dr. James |. Putnam’s 1/ 
of his Father and Brother and of his A Houghton, M 
Company ), will be of general inters ‘ 
Dr Jackson was a Dost ‘ 
part of the last century, his brother | t 
ot Massachusetts from 1813 to 1824 
Newburyport merchant, was cleg ere 
state offices. 
Notwithstanding its title, Vetepor \ 
King Van Rensselaer (J. 2B 1p] 
chapters lhe genera! history of Newport is re nted at 
there are chapters on naval heroes : cs. 1 1 
churches, ete The volume is nobly ilustrated nd edition 
limited to 347 copies 
\ local history that displays the f ce det 
The Eagle's History of Poughkeeps 4 
(Poughkeepsie, Platt and Platt) Phe historical count 1] 207 
double-columned pages, while the customary miatet 
tinguished citizens and prominent institutions ‘ 
of less than one hundred pages 
lhe recently orgal ized Pennsvl blister ( 
about forty members Phe active 1 c: 
those who have done work of recognized val in I 
and its object is to aid in the collection « 
mote historical research, and to study and discuss Pennsylyat history ; 
and related subjects ive meetings a vear 
of the Historical Society of Pennsylvam hie ‘ 
been elected: president, C. M. Andrews; vice-presidents, H. \ 
and Sydney George Fisher; secretary d treasurer, Albert Cook M 


Phe third part of Volume I. of the Jransa f the H 
Society of Dauphin County, P nnsvivania, cont 
the society's meetings from January, 1904, to Jur Qos Among the 
addresses delivered before the society may be mentioned that 


Samuel W. Pennypacker on Fort Washington [ iT 


and “A Journey from Harris’ Ferry to Shamokin in 1747 

John W. Jordan. ite 
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The September number of the Publications of the Southern History 
\ssociation contains important contributions: “ Lafayette’s Campaign 
in Virginia”, by M. J. Wright, is concluded; under the title “ The Mak- 
ing of the Confederate Constitution”, A. L. Hull prints a series of 
extracts from the almost daily letters of Thomas R. R. Cobb, member 
of the Provisional Congress from Georgia, to his wife, and Cobb's notes 
on the Confederate constitution; a brief sketch by Luis M. Perez on 
“French Refugees to New Orleans in 1809” is followed under the 
same title by documents selected from Claiborne’s corre spondence in the 
State Department; and “ McHenry Papers’, communicated by Bernard 
C. Steiner, include letters between the years 1785 and 1815. 

In the South Atlantic Quarterly for Octorber, William Henry Mann 
presents a sketch of “ The Ance stry of General Robert E. Lee “, atte npt 
ing to demonstrate that the study of genealogy is a necessary adjunct 
to the study of history. In the same issue is the second part of Pro 
fessor David Y. Thomas's “ Executive Prerogative in the United States ” 
while Hon. Junius Davis, in the first instalment of his “ Some Facts 
about John Paul Jones“, stoutly upholds the North Carolina tradition 
that Jones took his adopted name from one or other of the brothers 
Allen and Willie Jones. “ The Franklin Bi-Centenary ” is a rather se 
verely critical account of Franklin as a writer, by Professor Edwin W. 
Bowen. 

Aside from continued and concluded series of documents the [7ir 
ginia Magazine of History and Biography for October contains “ The 
Treaty of Logg’s Town, 1752, including the commission, instructions, 
journal of the Virginia commissioners, text of the treaty, ete. and the 
text of the treaty of Lancaster, 1744, the confirmation of which by the 
Six Nations was the object of the treaty of Logg’s Town. 

President Lyon G. Tyler has printed a small pamphlet on Early 
Courses and Professors at William and Mary College, being an extract 
from his address delivered be fore the Alpha ( hapter of the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society on December 5, 1904. 

\ sign of the growing interest in Southern local history is the 
publication of the first part of Historic Camden, by Thomas J. Kirkland 
and Robert M. Kennedy (Columbia, State Company). The volume is 
devoted to the colonial and Revolutionary history of the town and con 
tains in an appendix some original material in the form of two diaries: 
that of Samuel Mathis is from March to August, 1781, while a journal of 
very brief entries by James Kershaw extends over the years 1791-1815. 

Phe second part of Woodbury Lowery’s The Spanish Settlements 
sithin the Present Limits of the United States (Putnam's Sons) bears 

the subtitle Florida, 1502-1574. 

The fourth annual report of Dunbar Rowland, as director of the 
Mississippi Department of Archives and History, shows that much has 
heen accomplished during the year in the collection of historical ma- 


terial. and in the arrangement and classification of the archives. In 


America 


+- 


accordance with the plan outlined in the third report 1 
tion of official archives, the executive jourt Is of territorial g eT! 
Sargent and Claiborne have cen ¢ 
noticed at greater length in a subsequent 

The leading article in the Onarte) of the exas State Hust 
Association for July is a valuable contributior we Lap 
lations of England and the Republi t Texas y J \\ 
study is based chietly upon the diplomats nsulat 
respondence of the Republic of Texas in the State Lfbrat t A 
* John H. Reagan”, by Walter MeCaleb character at 


ical sketch of the Confederate Postmaster-(senet 


An anonymous MS., the author of which has been identified as I lias 
Pym Fordham, has been brought to light by the Arthur Hl. Clark ¢ 
pany: Personal Narrative of Ma md, P 
vania, Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky; and of a Residey 
Territory: 1817-1818, edited by Frederick Austin Ogg. bi 
a young Englishman who assisted Morris Birkbeck in establishing his 
Illinois settlement, and made many journeys in the middle west 
hunting for new emigrants Phe narrative 
persons and manners, agriculture, politics, prices, slavery, et 

Volumes XIX. and XX. of Dr. Thwaites’s Early Western Travels 
contain George W. ¢ loden’s “ Letters from the West Wilham Bullock 


‘Sketch of a Journey through the Western States ©, and Josiah Grege 


“Commerce of the Prairies”. these the first two 
portance, being interesting as accounts of t Ohio ‘ ( 
nati about 1825, but the third is a clas- reful and accurate 
of the Sania Fe trade 

Audubon’s Western Journal: 184] 850 is published for t fit 


time by A. H. Clark Company. John W. Audubon, son ot the ort 
ologist, was a member of Colonel Webb's California expedition, whi 
left New York in February, 1849.) iew to publication 
a journal of his trip to Texas and through Mexico and 
the manuscript was never printed. In the present volume are included 
a biographical memoir by his daughter, Maria .\. Audul 
matter by Professor Frank H. Hodder, a map, portrait nd origi 
drawings. 

\ reprint of Captain Philip Pittman’s The 7’ St 
European Settlements on the Mississippi (London, 1770) ts pu 
by the Arthur H. Clark Company, thus making o1 
authoritative and extremely rare soures reprint edited 
Professor Frank H. Hodder 

The Old Northwest” Genealogical Qua for ©) 
number, is devoted to the Granville, Ohio, centenm he opening 
article, by Professor F. W. Shepardson, o Phe Historic Setting 


Granville“, should be noted he remaining 
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most part of the usual type, reminiscences, biographical sketches, ex 


tracts from records, accounts of local churches, etc., ete. 


Of most general interest in the Ohio Archaeological and Historical 


Ouart for October are “ Water Highways and Carrying Places”, 
by E. L. Taylor, “ The Underground Railroad“, by 5. 5. Knabenshue, 
and Early Cincinnati”, by Joseph Wilby. 

fhe Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society has pub 
lished a History of the Ohio Canals, with particular reference to their 
construction, cost, use, and partial abandonment. The work was pre 


pared by graduate students of the Ohio State University, C. I’. Me 


Clelland and C. C. Huntington, under the direction of Professor J. 


Hagerty. \nother publication by the same society 1s The Serpent 
Vound, Adams County, Ohio, a compilation by the secretary, o>. 
Randall, giving descriptions of the serpent mound, and summarizing 


the literature respecting the worship of the serpent. 


Phe contents of the /ndiana Quarterly Magazine of History for the 


“third quarter” (the date of issue is not otherwise indicated, an omts 
sion which it would seem desirable to remedy) are not especially note 
worthy. .\ few letters of John Gibson, 1812, acting governor of In- 


diana Territory, respecting Indian attacks, should be mentioned, as 
also a brief account of the “ Howe Collection ” of books and 
pamphlets relating to Indiana, in the Indianapolis Public Library. 
Phe Pioneer and Historical Society of Michigan intends to print 
several volumes a translation of the papers printed in Margry’s 
VWemoires et Documents. Pains are being taken to collate the originals 
and it is expected that additional documents will be included. 

In the State Review for November 4, under the title “ A Michigan 
Library “, is an account by Mr. Clarence M. Burton of Detroit, ot the 


for the last thirty-five vears. 


fhe first fruits of the endeavor by the Illinois State Historical Li 
brary to make a survey of the county archives within the state appear 
in the form of Bulletin No. 1, a small pamphlet bearing the title ///inozs 
in the Eighteenth Century and the subtitle “ A Report on the Docu- 
ments in the St. Clair County Court House, Belleville, Illinois, Hlus 
trating the Early History of the State”. The work has been done by 
Professor Clarence W. Alvord and is careful and thorough, As an 
archive-report, however, it seems to be less successful than as an 
account of the early institutions of Hlinois. It 1s undoubtedly desirable 
to fashion such a work somewhat after the manner of a descriptive 
ibliography; Mr. Alvord has, however, given a bare list, covering a 
page and a half, which is rather swallowed up in over thirty pages of 
history 


Some Indian Land-Marks of the North Shore is the title of a small 


pamphlet printed by the Chicago Historical Society, being an address 


mia I ! ne to Michigan that he has been engaged in collecting 


j 
delivered before the society } 
Indian trees, traces of Ind 
along the lake shore to 1 north ( r 1 
few photographs nserte 
The annual meeting of the \ ~ S 
held at Madison on November o 
atternoon being devoted to 
superintendent showed an addition in the last year ot r 12.200 
to the library, the estimated sire rt] 
S00 titles. \mong the publi 
NOTICE will be of more interest 
manuscript collections possessed 
mention of important manu 
At the evening session several paper ret sit 


Henry Colin) Campbell | 
by Henry E. Legler; and | | | 
Dr. John Sanbort 


the University ot Was 
field of American econ 
scribed, the 1mmugration of t 
ernment, the selection of land, th if tics O i 
monopoly of wheat sas a crop { | 
Part Il. the transition trom simy agT 
the history of hops and tobacco gt in ( 
dustry are treated and co 
values and density of populatio 

In the Thirteenth | / | ~ 
ciety should be noted a full 
the society s ¢ ect 

Phe October number of the .1 
of Judge Joseph Williams by ledware 
Ida M. Street's article, composed 
Cameron Indian Commission of 183s 
to this number is a lengthy biographical acco ( . ] 
Ratinesque, | J. Fitzpa { 
stantinople in 1783 and died in hil yhia in 


earlv investigators in the fi 


is entirely incommensurate witl 

Phe Early Swedish Immigration to Iowa”. by Georg | 
is the single paper of historical import in the 
and Politics for October. 
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lhe Missouri Historical Society has recently obtained from Spain a 
‘ts of documents of considerable historical value, and 
from the National Archives of Cuba two elaborate censuses of St. Louis 
and 1791, discovered there by Mr. Luis M. 


Pérez in the course of his searches on behalf of the Carnegie Institu- 


lhe Historical Department of the University of Oregon is planning 
a co-operative bibliography of the history of the Northwest. 

ikings of the Pacific, by Miss Agnes C. Laut (Macmillan), is a com- 
panion volume to her Pathfinders of the West. It 1s biographical in 
form and deals with the adventures and discoveries of Bering, Gray, 
Cook, Vancouver, Benyowsky, Drake, and Ledyard. 

In the March and June issues of the Oregon Historical Society's 
Ouarterly should be noted “ The Higher Significance in the Lewis and 
Clark Expedition”, by E.G. Young; “ The Story of Lewis and Clark’s 
Journals ”, by Reuben Gold Thwaites: “ Origin of Pacific University or 
by James R. Robertson; and “ The Political Beginnings of Washington 
lerritory by Thomas W. Prosch. An interesting document com- 
menced in the March number is “ Dr. John Scouler’s Journal of a Voy- 
age to N. W. America”; Dr. Scouler was ship surgeon on the Hudson 
ay Company's vessel “ William and Anne” and his journal is from 
July, 1824, to the early part of 1826. 

Principal William I. Marshall of Chicago has recently published a 
thirty-six page pamphlet, bearing the title The Hudson's Bay Company's 
the Whitman Saved Oregon Story, in 


Archives Furnish no Support te 
which “seven pure fictions of the Whitmanites ” are set forth and the 
entire absence of any supporting evidence demonstrated. 

We are glad to note that a movement is under foot in California to 
secure scientific treatment of the public records of the state. \ com- 
mittee of the Pacific Coast Branch of the American Historical Associa- 
tion, of which Professor C. .\. Duniway was chairman, was appointed 
to investigate the condition of the archives and recommend measures for 
their preservation. They conferred with the governor and other officials 
of the state, and after an examination of the records recommended that 
such of the archives as are mainly of historical value should be placed 
in the State Library, where they should be arranged, catalogued, and 
made accessible. It is to be hoped that the legislation necessary to 
carry out the recommendation of the committee will be effected by the 
next legislature. 

An interesting contribution, not without value, to California history 
is George Wharton James’s /n and About the Old Missions of California 
(Little, Brown and Company). .\ general history of the missions is 
followed by accounts of individual missions in which history and de- 
scription are combined. The author does not claim originality for his 
work except in the chapter on the Indians and their relations to the 


missions, and in the purely descriptive chapters. 


Those who are interested in the histor i tl 1’) 
glad to learn that the 1) 
which appeared between 1853 and 1X98, is to 
former editor, Senor W. E. R 
publish such original sources as are now it ssible outside the archive 
and libraries of Europe, bibliographies 
results of research Philippine histor hi 
Is now in press, will contain documents dating fro thr ee 
to the nineteenth century, political and scientific studies I. kk 
a bibliography. It is published by the hous iV. Suar Madrid 
During the latter part of the vear some five volu s relating to the 


Philippines have appeared. Our Philips Pol v Henry Parker 


Willis (Holt), is not historical but is a criticism of the insular policy of 


the government by a bitter oppor 
descriptive, but with brief historical accounts: Philippine J 

and Country, by James A. LeRoy (Putnam’s Sons), and The Philips 
Islands, by Fred W. Atkinson, first general superintendent of education 
in the Philippines (Ginn and Company). Both are well illustrated 
entertamingly written by men familiar with their subjects he ret 

ing volumes are wholly historical and are designed for - ol use. A 
History of the Philippines, by David P. Barrows, general superintendent 
of public instruction (American Book Company), is to serve as an int? 
duction to the study of the history of Malaysia: but a comparativel, 
small part of the 320-page book is devoted to (American control. Much 
the same should be said respecting Prescott IF. Jernegan’s 1 Short His 
tory of the Philippines (Appleton). 


Dr. A. G. Doughty's second report as Archivist of the Dominion of 


Canada will contain a summary of the documents relating to that country 
in the Depot of Fortifications in Paris; also a very interesting journal 


of Jean La Roque, written in 1752. 


The first publications of the recently organized Champlain Societs 
will be a volume on Seigneurial Tenures and a volume of the Cartwri 
Pape rs. 

The most recent additions to the “ Makers of Canada” series (To 
ronto, Morang) are Champlain, by N. FE. Dionne, and Mackenzie, Sel 
kirk and Simpson, by Reverend George Brves 

Volume XII. of the Nova Scotia Historical Society's Collections is 
made up of three biographical sketches by James S. Macdonald: “ Hon. 


1 


Edward Cornwallis, Founder of Halifax”, “* Life and Administration of 


Governor Charles Lawrence”, and Richard Bulkeley“. Each 1s based 


on original research and is accompanied by a portrait, that of Cornwallis, 
taken from the only known and recently discovered picture t Gibraltar, 


being especially noteworthy. 


The Bureau of American Ethnology has published Bulletin 28 


(38 Cong., 3 Sess... Ho. Doc. 477) a volume on Vea ! md Centra 
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American Antiquities, Calendar Systems, and History, a collection of 
twenty-four papers by Eduard Seler, E. Férstemann, Paul Schellhas, 
Carl Sapper, and E, P. Dieseldortf, translated from the German under 
the supervision of Charles I’. Bowditch. 

\ German contribution to South American studies is Die Vythen und 
Legenden der siidamerikanis¢ hen Urvélker und thre Besiehungen su 
denen Nordamerikas und der alten Welt, by P. Ehrenreich (Berlin, A. 


\sher u. Co). 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: V. Bellemo, Su due Errort nel 


Viaggi dei Caboto e sul Cosmografo Salvat{ore] de Pilestrine (Nuovo 
Archivio Veneto, N. S., Vol. IX., Part 1); Martin I. J. Griffin, 7he 
Commodores of the Navy of the United Colonies: Hopkins, Jones, 
Barry (Appleton’s Booklovers Magazine, November); C. O. Paullin, 
The Administration of the Continental Navy of the American Revolu- 
tion (Proceedings of the United States Naval Institute, Volume XXXL); 
William MacDonald, The Fame of Franklin ( Atlantic Monthly, October ) ; 
Rear-Admiral S. B. Luce, Commodore Biddle’s Visit to Japan in 1840 
(Proceedings of the United States Naval Institute, September ) ; M.A. De 
Wolfe Howe. ed., Letters and Diaries of George Bancroft, Student Days 
November): Calvin Dill Wilson, Black Masters: A Side-Light on 
Slavery (North American Review, November); Frederick Trevor Hill, 
Lincoln the Lawyer, 1. (Century Magazine, December) ; William Garrott 
Brown. The Tenth Decade of the United States, V. Andrew Johnson and 
“My Policy” (Atlantic, December); Frederick E. Snow, Unpublished 
Letters of Horace Greeley (Independent, October 19); Carl Schurz, 
Reminiscences of a Long Life, U1. (McClure's Magazine, December) ; 


Joseph Schafer, Sources of Northwestern History (Library Journal, 


in Europe, U1. Parts from 1847 to 1049 (Scribner's Magazine, October, 


October): Melvin G. Dodge, California as a Place of Residence for the 


Scholar (Library Journal, October); Bryan J. ¢ linch, The Destruction 


of the California Missions (The American Catholic Quarterly Review, 
October): W. E. Retana, Vida y Escritos del Dr. Jose Rizal (Nuestro 
Tiempo, November); G. O. Bent. The Dutch Conquest of Acadia 
( \cadiensis, October); A. MeF. Davis, Emergent Treasury-Supply in 
Vassachusetts in Early Days (Proceedings of the American Antiquarian 
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